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PEARS’ | 
SOAP 


was beautifying complexions when 
George the Third was King, and 
before the great historic event of 
modern times, the French Revolution 








HAT was indeed a period of 
revolutions, and the revolution 
that was effected in the manu- 

Toilet S facture of Soap by the introduction of 
oulet Soap PEARS’ SOAP was so memorable that 
of Two it established a new and permanent 
Centuries standard in Toilet Soaps, and one that 
it has been impossible to improve upon 
Now in all the years that have since elapsed. 
PEARS’ SOAP was a scientific 

| As Always discovery that represented hygienic | 
perfection, and provided beauty with a | 

simple preservative that has had no 
equal from that day to this. 
We have it on the testimony of | 

the most famous beauties, and of lead- 
ing scientists, doctors, and specialists, 


period, that PEARS’ SOAP is the 


a | 


eee JAmost potent of all aids to natural | 
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beauty—the beauty that alone can fas- 
cinate—the beauty of a soft, velvety. 
refined complexion. 








OF ALL SCE NTED SOAPS PEARS’ OT TO OF. ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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Drawn by ALice BarBer STEPHENS Illustrating ‘The Whole Family.” 


WE ENDED AT HOT LOBSTER IN THE CHAFING-DISH IN THE STUDIO. 
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BY WORTH, OF PARIS 


T may be protested that I am 
endeavoring to inculcate extrav- 
agance. But I am not, as you 
shall admit very shortly. I am 
trying to reconcile two of fash- 
ion’s present demands—the one for 
individuality and the other for occasion. But 
in fact these two demands are really one. Firstly 
let me define “ occasion.” 

In the morning we will admit the suitability 
of a tailor-made gown, worn with a blouse of ex- 
cessive neatness. Such a gown the American 
wears at breakfast, in that respect differing from 
the Frenchwoman, who takes her chocolate alone 
in the seclusion of the boudoir, clad in a muslin 








or cashmere peignoir. But supposing there is a 


wedding, a charity bazar, or a luncheon-party 
to be attended; a drive en automobile; a shoot 
or a ride? Fach occasion will determine the 
choice of attire. ‘ 

Yet there are women who will go in tailor- 
made attire to an afternoon reception, or to that 
smartest of affairs in the eyes of the French- 
woman, a wedding. Excuses of great number 
and variety the defaulter will find for herself, 
if questioned. She will say, “ This is my new 
frock,” or, “TI haven’t anything else fit to go in,” 
or again, “ The: day was dull,” or, “ The tailor- 
made is my choice, you know; I never wear any- 
thing else.” All poor excuses, madame, not to 
be tolerated in any grade of society. 

The governess, the employée who is earning 
the most modest of incomes, ean do better with 
logic as her possession; for her wardrobe wall 
contain all her requirements. And its items shall 
be at once individual and fitting to the occasion. 


Copyright, 1908, by HARPER & BROTHERS. Ai! Rights Reserved. 
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FITTING WORTH GOWNS 
One year she will add to her store a single 
evening costume, and a single tailor-made 
dress in which to walk out with her pupils; 
the next she will find occasion to buy one 
afternoon gown of ceremony, and perchance 
a big cloak suitable to the motor-car, the 
steamer, and railroad travelling. And the 
third year will discover her intent upon the 
acquisition of a peignoir and additions to her 
store of lingerie. 

Alas! you say, but what about the fashions? 
How can any self-respecting woman clothe 
herself in a last year’s gown? Oh, mesdames, 
that béte noire of fashion! Avoid it; turn 
away from it, and in time you will wonder 
how it could ever have terrified you! My 
contention as to the canonization of simpli- 
city is my argument of defence; for if each 
frock, instead of being an epitome of every 
fugitive craze of the hour, be in detail beau- 
tiful and becoming, and of good and beauti- 
ful material, there will be no reason why, pos- 
sibly with a little alteration, but probably 
without any at all, the gown aged two, three, 
or even four years may not be worn and look 
admirable! 





ON ADJUSTABLE STANDS. 
I have said elsewhere that vogues and 
erazes are very fine for the dressmaker. 


When crinolines were worn years ago, quite 
a simple frock would take thirty yards of 
stuff, or sixty of thin material. Before me 
hangs a water-color of a dead in a 
fantastic gown made to simulate a huge 
bunch of violets. It was composed of over a 
hundred yards of silk taffeta, dyed in three 
shades of purple! 

Never order fashions that date a dress, is 
my advice to the thrifty. When everybody 
is wearing balloon sleeves, restrain your own. 
When skirts are so attenuated that walking 
is a difficulty, say to your dressmaker that you 
must have extra breadth in yours. And as 
a consolation for the “deprivation,” hug to 
yourself the truth that moderation the 
watchword of the really good dressmaker 
and exaggeration his detestation. 

One of the first tasks my father, the found- 
er of the house of Worth, set himself to ac- 
complish was the demolition of the crinoline 
—a fashion that made women not only moun- 
tebanks, but a public nuisance. He quietly 
despatched it into the limbo of things dis- 
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carded; and despite the proverb that the 
whirligig of time brings back to vogue the 
modes of seven years before, it has never 
returned and never will. 

On the other hand, quiet elegance is never 
out of season. One of the most successful 
robes I ever made was as “simple” as could 
be. I called it a “stupid” dress, when I told 
my patron, the ‘well-known American lady 
Mrs. V., how it was to be designed. At the 
same time I added that I should not let her 
know the price of it, because price was nof 
to be a consideration. It was, although ex- 
pensive, to be “ simple.” 

The gown was to be made of black net, 
thickly sewn all over with black diamonds— 
simili, we call them. Not the ordinary jet, 
you must understand, but a cut stone that 
scintillates like a diamond. Every stone for 
this gown was to be picked out from among 
its fellows by hand, so that the right size, 
facetting, and effect might be secured. And 
each stone was to be sewn on to the net by 
hand. The diamonds were to be of 
graduated sizes, beginning very tiny at the 
décolletage and ending quite large at the 
hem of the dress. 

Mrs. V. very much liked the little speci- 
mens I showed her on a doll-model, and said 
she must have the dress. But 
on hearing what it was to cost, and I told 
her at last that it would be four thousand 
frances, the “simplicity” notwithstanding. 
That made no matter, and the dress was sent 
home, to achieve an approbation and social 
triumph that was immense. It looked like a 
sheet of lustrous flame, for each black stone 
seemed to radiate a thousand lights. 

And yet it was simple, a mere “ sheath ” of 
a gown, that fitted the figure as closely as 
possible and was absolutely untrimmed! I 
relate this little story as a proof of the power 
of fine materials, artistic attention to detail, 
and perfection of fit in the making of modes. 
For that gown in its lustrous loveliness and 
studious lack of composite ideas gained a 
victory that mere masses of different materi- 
als and trimmings, however beautiful indi- 
vidually, could never have possessed in the 


used 


she insisted 


mass. 

Repose in dress is what is desirable, just 
as repose in manner is a woman’s best per- 
sonal trait. But ean this be taught? Not 
very 


vasily; though the woman who realizes 
her need of it will learn it more quickly, even 
if naturally disposed towards quite the oppo- 
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site characteristic, than the one who does not 
understand the bad impression which a noisy 
demeanor, a strident voice, and attire in keep- 
ing with the part must produce upon the ob- 
servant. 

The black-diamond dress I have just been 
describing may be likened to a picture, which 
is good throughout all time. Supposing the 
fabric were of everlasting wear, so would the 
A dress should not be a garment 
to be cast aside at its wearer’s caprice, mere- 
ly because the length of the skirt or the cir- 
cumference of the sleeves fails to abide by 
what is called “fashion’s latest decree.” It 
should never look “ out-of-date.” 

Glancing over a magazine the other day, 
I found an illustration of this difference be- 
tween true and false beauty in dress, in a 
photograph of the stately young American 
Duchess of M—— with her first-born 
upon her knee, side by side with a number 
of so-called “fashion plates” that depicted 
the modes of the day, just five years ago. 

Oh, those modes! How ridiculous they did 
look! One was lost in wonder that sane wom- 
en could ever have consented to cut so gro- 
tesque a figure in publie or private. But the 
dress of the young duchess might have been 
made and worn yesterday, since there was no 
iota of departure from the laws of real 
beauty to mar it. The skirt was not too 
tight to be decent; the sleeves did not mould 
the arms without a wrinkle, nor yet balloon 
out into immoderate size. Nor any 
other outré touches of the moment’s modes 
made manifest. Take my word for it, mes- 
dames, fashion is not a friend of women, but 
their pitfall and their enemy, to be conquered 
by studied avoidance. 

Is it not true that most men, when they 
make any comment at all in detail concern- 
ing a woman’s dress, lift up their voice to 
deplore some attribute of it that they do not 
like? A color that is too blatant, a feather 
that is absurd in its size, or some other detail 
that is equally grotesque, forces a word of 
remonstrance from a man’s lips. On the 
other hand, should he be satisfied with the 
general appearance of a gown, he will make 
no remark save, perhaps, “ How pretty you 
are looking!” Not, be it noticed, “ What 
a nice new frock you have on!” 

Many a man almost offends his wife by 
taking no heed of entirely new dresses, and 
praising, as if he saw it for the first 
time, some resuscitated toilette in which his 
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ONE OF THE STRONG-ROOMS IN WHICH WORTH KEEPS PRICELESS LACES. 


wife is looking specially pretty at the mo- 
ment. 

Why, then, do women fly to that which is 
new and strange in costume? Can it be that 
they wish to arouse the envy of their fellow 
women? Or must they satisfy a craze for 
novelty that does not speak at all well for 
their nerve and brain balance, but surely 
indicates a disposition toward mental break- 
down? No one sane really wants the con- 
stant turmoil of change that obsesses the 
woman of to-day and is the jarring note of 
the twentieth century in every department 
of life. 

I will tell you a story that will show you 
how unreasonably insatiable some women are 
in their desire for sheer novelty. It was told 
me by one of the most renowned jewellers in 
Paris, who remodels the crowns of Europe 
and has the most exalted among his clients. 
A lady came to him one day, and asked to 
see the very latest tiara he had. It was 
shown, and the design pleased the lady, who 
said it was really very beautiful. But, she 
asked, was it new? 

Assured and reassured upon this point, she 


decided to buy it. And then suddenly she put 
a last question to the jeweller. “ How old 
is it, precisely?” she asked, eagerly. She 
was told it had been three weeks in the es- 
tablishment, and great was her chagrin there- 
at. “What! Three 
“Why, I thought it might have been only 
three days!” As even a fairly simple tiara 
takes three months to make, what matter 
whether it had been finished three days or 
three weeks ago? There could certainly be 


weeks!’ cried she. 


nothing newer! 

Then another proof of the age of the best 
designs, the intrinsically beautiful, is forth- 
coming. The world’s great picture-galleries, 
where the priceless portraits painted by the 
old masters are hung, are the most inspiring 
sources to which a designer of modes can re- 
pair. Such great painters as Nattier, Ma- 
dame Lebrun, Romney, Lawrence, and Gains- 
borough serve again and again as aids to the 
costumier as to color, design, and trimming. 

A visit to the vast galleries of the Louvre 
and to Versailles will. yield the seeing eyes 
a thousand ideas capable of being turned to 
excellent account; and the same may be said 
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for any picture-gallery* where old and beau- 
tiful portraits are to be seen. 

It is humorous, however, to see how mod- 
ern politics and happenings, and especially 
war, become reflected in woman’s dress, and 
actually get grafted upon old historical de- 
signs. The Directoire period, this year a 
very potent factor in dress design, has remin- 
iseences of Japan and the outcome of the 
Russo-Japanese war established upon it! 
Such strange unions can only result in suc- 
cess when very deft skill is brought to bear 
upon the amalgamation. But they are ap- 
proved, as a rule, because they are so “ new.” 
Oh, Novelty, what freaks are welcomed in 
thy name! 

At the same time women who dress habit- 
ually like old pictures do, it is true, create 
an individuality for themselves; but they 
must be great ladies like the English Duchess 
of B—— to adopt the plan with success. Or- 
dinary women, and especially those who are 
called upon to go through life without the 
circumstances of great rank, do well to avoid 
an appearance that is conspicuous, even 
though beautifully so. 

In part, however, there are many historical 
vogues in dress that girls will find very much 
to their advantage. The Puritan collar will 
suit the girl with a soft round throat; the 
Medici, the stately woman in the heyday of 
life. And the Tudor ruff, affixed to the 
straight and rather high collar-band, is for 
the woman whose neck is aging. 

The mistake that is made is an indiscrim- 
inate use of fresh modes by those whom they 
do not become, as well as by those they do. 
A few years ayo there was a rage for the 
Medici collar that was productive of the most 
ludicrous errors in good taste and effect; for 
only the tall and dignified woman, whose 
neck is swanlike, can support what is really 
a very trying type of collar. 

Having offered these words of advice upon 
the subject of neckwear, let me enlarge upon 
the fact that it is quite easy and very sen- 
sible to correct little errors of personal ap- 
pearance or physique by means of the etcet- 
eras of dress. If this be accomplished clev- 
erly, two sisters, one short and chubby, the 
other tall and slender, may actually be 
dressed alike, even though the accéssories 
they choose may not match at all. 

The tall girl may add.a large hat to her 
attire, which, if worn by her small sister, 


would bury her beneath it. Far too often 
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the Amazon, so greatly embarrassed by her 
superfluous inches, makes the mistake of 
abjuring picture millinery in favor of tiny 
flat pill-box toques that seem to cry aloud, 
“T am so tall already that I must not add 
one-half inch more to my stature!” 

The hat need not, indeed, have eccentric 
feathers sprouting erratically from it on every 
side as well as upright, nor should it be ag 
gressive as to color; that would be absurd. 
But it should be artistic as to line. The very 
tall girl may also wear a feather boa, or one 
of the big Pierrot ruffies that frame a swan- 
like throat so prettily. Or should she require 
a coat, a model of three-quarter length will 
not cut her in two, as it would her smaller 
sister. 

It is just the same in the case of the girl 
whose throat is so thin that she cannot, with- 
out creating a painful impression, wear a 
low-necked dress. Let such a one fling con- 
ventionality to the winds and order toilettes 
with a transparent lace chemisette and col- 
lar, in which she will look eminently smart, 
instead of sacrificing herself upon the altar 
of “fashion,” and looking positively ugly. 

Making one type of fashion her own is a 
very precious resource to the woman of small 
means, if the style with which she identifies 
herself be truly the complement of her 
beauty, instead of a deterrent. She must not 
shrink from altering it, however, when her 
glass tells her it is no longer becoming to 
her; remembering that a pretty and youthful 
damsel will look well in modes which ten 
years later may be the vety opposite of what 
she should wear, if she desires to look her 
best. 

Some women are marvellously clever with 
their needles, and others with their pins. There 
is one royal lady, the Queen of England, who 
relies upon pins greatly, and she is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the most cleverly gowned 
women in all Europe. Such’ women make 
the deftest alterations in their toilettes, cor- 
recting a too short-waisted appearance by a 
sash made to point downwards in front, or 
an overlong one by the same device applied 
the reverse way. 

It is far easier to make a long waist look 
short than a short waist long; and as at this 
moment the latter is fashion’s choice, much 
perturbation is saved. But the short girl 
who wants to look tall should not draw at- 


tention to her lack of inches by putting on 
an Empire costume belted beneath the arms, 
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unless she is proportioned so exquisitely that 
even if she be only just over four feet, she 
is in miniature a Venus. 

It is the girl who is not only short, but 
squat, who is in the most parlous state. Let 
her, however, try the effect of flowing skirts, 
quite untrimmed and of a striped pattern. 
Her bodice should be of medium length, with 
the stripes so cut that they converge towards 
the waist, those of the skirt also being ar- 
ranged en chevron, so that a series of V’s is 
described all the way down the front, and 
will immediately congratulate herself 
upon her altered appearance. 

The princesse dress will become the short 
woman vastly, particularly if she be lissom 
and have a pretty figure. For although this 
type of frock has been, as a rule, understood 
as the prerogative of the tall and stately 
woman, it is by no means hers alone. The 
little woman should choose it for her wed- 
ding dress, made of thick white satin, and, 
I need not say, cut and fitted to perfection. 

Early this year in one week I made nine 
bridal robes, each one cut en princesse, and 
untrimmed. Is it to be supposed that each of 
these girls was of the same height? On the 
contrary, they were all of different “ builds ” 
as well as of varying height. And yet the 
result in each case was absolutely good. 

One was the gown in which one of the 
greatest of your American heiresses went to 
the altar. It was as simple as could be, with 
the long and distinguished lines that apper- 
tain to the princesse dress quite plain; for it 
would be a grave error to spoil such by any 
adornment. The bride wore with her toilette 
a profusion of blue diamonds about the 
throat, and that was all the trimming it re- 
ceived. The “simplicity” I preach was 
here seen in all its austere perfection. 

By the way, I maintain that the wedding 
dress cannot possibly be too simple. It is 
irreligious to make it look like a ball gown, 
apart from the fact that it should symbolize 
innocence. For this reason satin is my ac- 
knowledged choice, instead of chiffon. 

I well remember the first lapse from the 
dignity of dress as understood by a silken 
gown, so stiff and splendid that it would 
stand alone, with a collar to match, made by 
an actress of the Comédie Francaise, who 
wore a chiffon chemisette, greatly to the an- 
ger of my father, the founder of the Maison 
Worth. What he feared was that dress would 
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cease to be an art; that it would become de- 
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graded and spoiled by such lapses into slov- 
enliness. 

Since that time other determining forces 
have been:at work to depose dress from its 
high estate among women of intelligence and 
culture. For though it must be admitted 
that the open-air life to which women of all 
grades of society are now devoted has bene- 
fited immensely the health and physique of 
femininity, it is undoubtedly the case that 
it has not exercised a good influence upon 
dress as an art. In truth, athleticism has 
subjected women to a severe test of good 
taste, and that test has found them sadly 
lacking in that rarest of all feminine in- 
stincts. 

When bicycling was first introduced, what 
did we Two extremes of attire, and 
neither suitable for the sport. One was the 
attempt to ride in flimsy frocks and fly-away 
millinery, absolutely at war with the requi- 
of the pastime. The other revealed 
the banality of knickerbockers and, here in 
Paris, bare knees and short socks, in which 
our women looked like some new biped, and 
by no means a beautiful one! 

But in course of time Reason 
mounted her throne again, and with sanity 
came a sense of suitability. Women donned 
the dust-brown tweed skirt-and-coat costume, 
specially cut to look well awheel. On their 
feet were neat brown leather with 
gloves to match, and on their head a simple 
sailor hat or a toque en suite with the smart- 
ly tailored frock. 

I fear, however, that same tailor-made is 
destroying elegance. Many smart women 
would come down to dinner in a coat and 
skirt if they dared; and then at races frills 
and furbelows are found disagreeable on the 
grand stand or in crushes. 

The use of the automobile, too, has in- 
creased the lack of respect, if so it may be 
termed, with which dress deserves to be re- 
garded by every right-minded woman. For 
they cannot consider “ if they are 
to garb themselves suitably for a long drive 
across country in an open car, and so they 
must needs be guilty of the bad taste of ar- 
riving at a friend’s house to pay a call in 
wraps and headgear quite unsuitable—indeed, 
hardly complimentary—for visiting. They 
imagine, I suppose, that the vehicle excuses 
the toilette. 

Out of that trouble we are, however, pass- 
ing, just as we did out of the bicycle impasse. 
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For now the woman who can afford an auto 
at all drives in a limousine-fitted car, secure 
from dust and damp. She can, therefore, 
east aside the ugly clothes in which it was at 
first considered necessary to envelop herself 
for a fast run. How is it, I wonder, that 
every new form of sport is misinterpreted 
by women into a command to dress unbe- 
comingly? Novelty again, no doubt. 

There can be beauty in everything, mes- 
dames; for in one way beauty is suitability. 
And this brings me back to my contention 
that common sense should ever rule the aspi- 
rant to successful dressing. When she un- 
derstands the requirements of what each oc- 
casion demands, she will have conquered the 
main difficulty that besets her, and be ele- 
gantly clad, whether she be rich or poor. 

I admit there are many temptations 
spread before the modern woman to lure her 
from the path of temperance in dress. She 
is confronted with cheap imitations of every 
fabric that is costly in its best and only lik- 
able interpretation; and she finds it difficult 
to decide upon what is good of its kind, 
though plain, rather than what is 
showy, but not of lasting worth. 

Then, again, her desire for mere acquisi- 
tion is worked upon by absurd “sales,” at 
which she buys bales of useless goods, soiled 
flowers, and draggled plumage, to be contem- 
plated months afterwards with vague wonder 
as to what suitable use can be made of such 
trash! 
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Within the last few years, too, there have 
arisen establishments where second-hand 
frocks are sold, and to such places women 


flock who want to dress showily, heedless of 
the fact that their mothers and grandmothers 
would have spurned the mere suggestion of 
wearing cast-off clothing, as unworthy the 
contemplation of gentlefolk. 

Even the so-called “ smart” woman is now 
not above selling her once-worn dresses, or 
of wearing at a public place, such as a fash- 
ionable resort or race-meeting, a gown that 
has been lent her free for the day to adver- 
tise a new “creation.” This is all unworthy 
of a lady and cannot be too sincerely de- 
plored. 

Instead of really looking like the women 
of the grande monde, whom they think 
they are imitating, those who ape their 
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clothes in this way are not really reproducing 
them at all. Put them into the foremost 
ranks of society, where queens and princesses, 
duchesses and others of exalted rank and su- 
perb taste, are seen, and the gayly plumaged 
are astounded not to behold even one of the 
‘latest fashions” they expected to 
such whelming profusion! 

Why is this? 

3ecause those who design gowns for wom- 
en of such rank shun a mode that is univer- 
sal, and always adhere to restraint instead 
of exaggeration. My advice to every Ameri- 
ean girl is, abjure the dernier cri, the “ latest 
thing.” It is not worth your notice. It may 
well be ugly and vulgar. Robe yourself pret- 
tily, daintily, tastefully, in keeping with 
your position and the occasion. And wear 
good clothes. That is enough. 

Spend time in training the mind to com- 
prehend real beauty. It will be worth ever 
so much more to you than half a dozen new 
blouses or three or four new skirts that you 
will only put on once, or perhaps not at all, 
because some culture at least will help you 

look elegant and to acquire that undefin- 
able charm without which no woman looks 
well dressed. Instinctively, you will 
learn to draw the sure line between false and 
true; and when the vulgarities of so-called 
‘fashion” tempt you to fall a victim to 
some unworthy law, particularly unbecoming 
will be able to refuse it 
with big, sound sense, and triumph in the 
end over the geese and the sheep. 

Lessons in deportment and physical exer- 
they will all help 
3ut the grace that 
from a mind trained to admire and 
reverence real beauty and perfection, be it 
simply that of a ribbon that is lovely in 
coloring, or a truly silk—this is 
what you should strive to secure. 

Be always very sure that danger lies for 
every whether blonde or brunette, tall 
or short, thin or the reverse, in such vagaries 
of the mode as the balloon sleeve, the 
tight skirt, the dress-improver, the long train. 
For in all exaggeration there is danger; while 
modest restraint’ and swift intuition as to 
individual suitability mean a victory in 
subtle charm to which the vulgar can never 
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BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


Hich on Capri’s isle, 
Where pink blossoms smile 
On a sapphire sea— 
Where the olives grow 

So complacently 

In a gray-green row, 

And the lemons glow 
Golden in the sun, 
Trellised like the vine 
Grown for Capri’s wine,— 
There, set warm and high, 
’Gainst the cool blue sky 
Carmelina danced— 

How her lashes glanced! 
Danced the Tarantella, 
Danced it with her lover, 
Like two doves that hover, 
Molto, molto bella. 


Strange that one so serious 
As the old Tiberius 

Ever should have been 

In so fair a scene; 

Ever should have thrown 


From yon Salto stone 
Victims of his rage 

In the ancient age, 

When he hither came, 
Rich in gold and fame, 
Lusty in stern power, 
Here to pass his hour 
Grimly in the sun 

Capri laughs upon. 
Where such memories hold 
Thoughts so gaunt and old, 
So imperial, strong 

In the deeds of wrong, 

It is strange to see 
Carmelina here, 

Amorous and free, 

Like a cameo, high 

’Gainst the azure sky, 
Dancing Tarantella, 

Molto, molto bella. 


On the mainland there, 
Towering, old and bare, 
From his forehead down 
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Seared with many a frown, 
King Vesuvius stands, 
Tyrant of the lands 
Crouching at his base, 
Gazing in his face 

Ilalf with hate and fear, 
Half with love and trust; 
Building from his dust, 
Once so molten clear 
With earth’s fiery heat, 
House and church and street,- 
Hoping he will stay 
Silent as to-day, 

Fearing still the worst 
From his flames accurst. 
And so near is he 

That ’tis strange to see 
Carmelina dancing, 
Melting, and entrancing, 
Wooing and inviting, 
Luring and delighting, 


Dancing Tarantella, 
Molto, molto bella. 


Never in the time 

Of rare Sappho’s rhyme, 
Did the lovely goddess, 
Charis, show a bodice 
Rosy as the one 
Carmelina wears, 

Neatly iaced upon 
Snowy chemisette; 

Nor has Capri yet 
Burned so warm a hue 
That to olive grew 

On a throat that needs 
Just the coral beads 
Carmelina’s bears. 

And no lemon yellow 
Ever shone so mellow 
As her little skirt 
Swinging as she dances, 
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Clinging as she glances, 
Dancing Tarantella, 
With her feet as bare 
As a nymph’s who bides 
In her fountain lair 
Dancing on its tides. 


Hark—what thunder roar 
Breaks on yonder shore! 
Legions, marched from Rome, 
On ard on they come- 
Down the Appian Way 
Down from Capua. 

Do I see the gleam 

Of their shields, that stream 
Molten in the sun? 

Do I hear the tread 

Of their feet upon 
Claudius’ stony bed? 












ITush—they pass— they die— 
In the distant skv. 

Silence, save the fret 

Of the castanet, 

Tang of tambourine, 

Tossed by Carmeline 

As she smiles and dances 
Long the Tarantella, 

Bends her lithesome waist 
Where her lover placed 
Hands that long to held her, 
Growing bold and _ bolder,— 
But she springs away, 
Tantalizing, gay, 

Shakes her tambourine, 
Teasing Carmeline, 
Flower of Capri’s isle, 
Dear Italia’s smile, 
Dancing Tarantella 
Molto, molto bella. 
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Chapter Hour—The BDaughter-in-lawm 


HAVE never identified my- 
self with my husband’s fam- 
ily, and Charles Edward, who 
is the best sort ever, doesn’t 
expect me to. Of course, I 
want to be decent to them, 
they talk about me, but you 
can’t make oil and water mix, and I don’t see 
the use of pretending that you can. I know 
they never can understand how Charles Ed- 
ward married me, and they never can get used 
to my being such a different type from theirs. 
The Talberts are all blue-eyed, fair-haired, and 
rosy, and I’m dark, thin, and pale, and Grand- 
mother Evarts always thinks I can’t be well, 
and wants me to take the medicine she takes. 

But, really, I see very little of the family, 
except Alice and Billy, who don’t count. 
Billy comes in at any time he feels like it 
to get a book and something to eat, though 
the others don’t know it, and Alice has fits 
of stopping in every afternoon on her way 
from school, and then perhaps doesn’t come 
near me for weeks. Alice is dreadfully dis- 





contented at home, and I think it’s a very 

good thing that she is; anything is better 

than sinking to that dreadful dead level. She 

doesn’t quite know whether to take up the 

artistic life or be a society queen, and she 
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feels that nobody understands her at home. 
It makes her nearly wild when Aunt Eliza- 
beth comes back from one of her grand visits 
and acts as if she wasn’t anything. She came 
over right after the row, of course, and told 
me all about it—she had on her new white 
China silk and her hat with the feathers. 
She said she was so excited about everything 
that she couldn’t stop to think about what 
she put on; she looked terribly dressed up, 
but she had come all through the village with 
her waist unfastened in the middle of the 
back—she said she couldn’t reach the hooks. 
Aunt Elizabeth had gone away that morning 
for overnight, so ncbody could get at her to 
find out about her actions with Mr. Goward, 
and the telegram she had sent to him, until 
the next day, and every one was nearly crazy. 
They talked about it for two hours before 
Maria went home. Then Peggy had locked 
herself in wer room, and her mother had gone 
out, and her grandmother was sitting now on 
the piazza, rocking and sighing, with her eyes 
shut. Alice said each person had got dread- 
fully worked up, not only about Aunt Eliza- 
beth, but about all the ways every other mem- 
ber of the family had hurt that person at 
some time. Maria said that Peggy never 
would take her advice, and Peggy returned 
that Maria had hurt her more than any one by 
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her attitude toward Harry Goward, that she 
was so suspicious of him that it had made 
him act unnaturally from the first—that noth- 
ing had hurt her so much since the time 
Maria took away Peggy’s doll on purpose 
when she was a little girl—the doll she used 
to sleep with—and burned it; it was some- 
thing she had never got over. 

Then her mother, who hadn’t been talking 
very much, said that Peggy didn’t realize 
the depth of Maria’s affection for her, and 
what a good sister she had been, and how she 
had taken care of Peggy the winter that 
Peggy was ill—and then she couldn’t help 
saying that, bad as was this affair about Harry 
Goward, it wasn’t like the anxiety one felt 
about a sick child; there were times when 
she felt that she could bear anything if 
Charles Edward’s health were only properly 
looked after. Of course Lorraine was young 
and inexperienced, but if she would only use 
her influence with him— 

Alice broke off suddenly, and said she had 
to go—it was just as Dr. Denbigh’s little 
auto was coming down the street. She dashed 
out of the door and bowed to him from the 
crossing, quite like a young lady, for all her 
short skirts—she really did look fetching! 
Dr. Denbigh smiled at her, but not the 
way he used to smile at Peggy. I really 
thought he cared for Peggy once, though he’s 
so much older that nobody else seemed to 
dream of such a thing. 

Of course, after Alice went, I just sat there 
in the chair all humped up, thinking of her 
last words. 

The family are always harping on “ Lor- 
raine’s influence.” If they wanted their dear 
Charles Edward made different from the way 
he is, why on earth didn’t they do it them- 
selves, when they had the chance? That’s 
what I want to know! I know they mean to 
be nice to me, but they take it for granted 
that every habit Charles Edward has or hasn’t, 
and everything he does or doesn’t, is because 
I didn’t do something that I ought to have 
done or condoned something that 7 ought not. 
They seem to think that a man is made of 
soft, kindergarten clay, and all a wife has 
to do is to sit down and mould him as she 
pleases. Well, some men may be like that, 
but Peter isn’t. The family never really have 
forgiven me for calling their darling “ Charles 
Edward” Peter. I perfectly loathe that 
long-winded Walter-Scotty name, and T don’t 
care how many grandfathers it’s descended 
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from. I’m sorry, of course, if it hurts their 
feelings, but as long as J don’t object to their 
calling him what they like, I don’t see why 
they mind. And as for my managing Peter, 
they know perfectly well that, though he’s a 
darling, he’s just mulishly obstinate. He’s 
had his own way ever since he was born; the 
whole family simply adore him. His mother 
has always waited on him hand and foot, 
though she’s sensible enough with the other 
children. If he looks sulky she is perfectly 
miserable. I am really very fond of my 
mother-in-law—that is, I am fond of her in 
spots. There are times when she understands 
how I feel about Peter better than any one 
else—like that dreadful spring when he had 
pneumonia and I was nearly wild. I know 
she is dreadfully unselfish and kind, but she 
will think—they all do—that they know what 
Peter needs better than I do, and whenever 
they see me alone it’s to hint that I ought to 
keep him from smoking too much and being 
extravagant, and that I should make him wear 
his overcoat and go to bed early and take 
medicine when he has a cold. And through 
everything else they hark back to that ever- 
lasting, “If you’d only exert your influence, 
Lorraine dear, to make Charles Edward take 
more interest in the business—his father 
thinks so much of that.” 

If I were to tell them that Charles Edward 
perfectly detests the business, and will never 
be interested in it and never make anything 
out of it, they’d all go straight off the handle; 
yet they all know it just as well as I do. 
That’s the trouble—you simply can’t tell them 
the truth about anything; they don’t want to 
hear it. I never talk at all any more when 
I go over to the big house, for I can’t seem to 
without horrifying somebody. 

I thought I should die when I first came 
here; it was so different from the way it is 
at home, where you can say or do anything 
you please, without caring what anybody 
thinks. Dad has always believed in not re- 
stricting individuality, and that girls have 
just as much right to live their own lives as 
boys—which is a fortunate thing, for, count- 
ing Momsey, there are four of us. 

We never had any system about anything 
at home—thank goodness! We just had at- 
mosphere. Dad was an artist, you know, and 
he does paint such lovely pictures; but he 
gave it up as a profession when we were little, 
and went into business, because, he said, he 
couldn’t let his family starve—and we all 
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think it was so perfectly noble of him! J 
couldn’t give up being an artist for anybody, 
no matter who starved, and Peter feels that 
way too. Of course we both realize that we’re 
not living here in this hole, we’re simply exist- 
ing, and nothing matters very much until we 
get out of it. In six months, when Charles 
Edward is twenty-five, there’s a little money 
coming to him—three thousand dollars—and 
then we’re going to Paris to live our own 
lives; but nobody knows anything about it. 
One day I said something, without thinking, 
to my mother-in-law about that money. I’ve 
forgotten what it was, but she looked so hor- 
rified and actually gasped, 

“You wouldn’t think of Charles Edward’s 
using his principal, Lorraine ?” 

And I said: “ Why not? It’s his own prin- 
cipal.” 

Well, I just made up my mind afterwards 
that I'd never open my mouth again, while I 
live here, about anything I was interested in, 
even about Peter! 

His father might have let him go to Paris 
that year before we met, when he was in New 
York at the Art League, just as well as not, 
but the family all consulted about it, Peter 
and concluded it wasn’t “ necessary.” 
That is the blight that is always put on every- 
thing we want to do—it isn’t necessary. Oh, 
how Alice hates that word! She says she sup- 
poses it’s never “ necessary ” to be happy. 

Well, Peter heard that when the Paris 
scheme came up—he’d written home that he 
couldn’t work without the art atmosphere— 
Grandmother Evarts said: 

“Why, I’m sure he has the Metropolitan 
Museum to go to; and there’s Wanamaker’s 
picture-gallery, too. Has he been to Wana- 
maker’s ?” 

I thought I should throw a fit when Peter 
told me that! 

I know, of course, that the family pity 
Peter for living in a house that’s all at sixes 
and sevens, and for not having everything the 
way he has been used to having it; and I 
know they think I keep him from going to 
see them all at home, when the truth is— 
although, as usual, I can’t say it—sometimes 
I absolutely have to hound him to go there; 
though, of course, he’s awfully fond of them 
all, and his mother. especially; but he gets 
dreadfully lazy, and says they’re his own peo- 
ple, anyway, and he can do as he pleases about 
it. It’s their own fault, because they’ve al- 
ways spoiled him. And if they only knew 


says, 


how he hates just that way of living he’s been 
always used to, with its little, petty cast-iron 
rules and regulations, and the stupid family 
meals, where everybody is expected to be on 
time to the minute! My father-in-law pulls 
out his chair at the dinner-table exactly as 
the clock is striking one, and if any member 
of the family is a fraction late all the rest 
are solemn and strained and nervous until 
the culprit appears. Peter says the way he 
used to suffer—he was never on time. 

The menu for each day of the week is as 
fixed as fate, no matter what the season of 
the year: hot roast beef, Sunday; cold roast 
beef, Monday; beefsteak, Tuesday; roast mut- 
ton, Wednesday; mutton pot-pie, Thursday; 
corned beef, Friday; and beefsteak again on 
Saturday. My father-in-law never eats fish 
or poultry, so they only have either if there is 
state company. There’s one sacred apple pud- 
ding that’s been made every Wednesday for 
nineteen years, and if you can imagine any- 
thing more positively dreadful than that, 
T can’t. 

Every time, as soon as we sit down to the 
table, Grandmother Evarts always begins, 
officially : 

“Well, Charles Edward, my dear boy, we 
don’t have you here very often nowadays. I 
said to your mother yesterday that it was two 
whole weeks since you had been to see her. 


What have you been doing with yourself 
lately ?” 
And when he says, as he always does, 


“ Nothing, Grandmother,” I know she’s dis- 
appointed, and then she starts in and tells 
what she has been doing, and Maria—Maria 
always manages to be there when we are— 
Maria tells what she has been doing, with 
little side digs at me because I haven’t been 
pickling or preserving or cleaning. Once,when 
I first went there, Maria asked me at dinner 
what days I had for cleaning. And T said, 
as innocently as possible, that I hadn’t any; 
that I perfectly loathed cleaning, and that we 
never cleaned at home! Of course it wasn’t 
true, but we never talk about it, anyway. 
Peter said he nearly shrieked with joy to hear 
me come out like that. 

It was almost 





as bad as the time I wore 
that sweet little yellow Empire gown. It’s a 
dear, and Lyman Wilde simply raved over 
it when he painted me in it (not that he can 
really paint, but he has a fouch with every- 
thing he does). I 
seemed solemn 


noticed that everybody 
queer, 


and but I never 
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dreamed that I was the cause until my moth- 
er-in-law came to me afterwards, blushing, and 
told me that Mr. Talbert never allowed any 
of the family to wear Mother Hubbards around 
the house. Mother Hubbards! I could have 
moaned. Well, when I go around there now 
I never care what I have on, and I never pre- 
tend to talk at meals; I just sit and try and 
make my mind a blank until it’s over. You 
have to make your mind a blank if you don’t 
want to be driven raving crazy by that dining- 
room. It has a hideous black-walnut side- 
board, an “oil- painting” of pale, bloated 
fruit on one side, and pale bloated fish on the 
other, and a strip of black and white marbled 
oileloth below. 

I feel sometimes as if I could hardly live 
until my father-in-law from his chair 
and kisses his wife good-by before going off 
to the factory. She always blushes so prettily 
when he kisses her—as if it were for the first 
time. Then looks pained when 
Peter and I just nod at each other as he goes 
out—I cannot be affectionate to him before 
them—and then, thank Heaven! the rest of 
us escape from the dining-room. 

How Peggy, who has been away from home 
and seen and done things, can stand it there 


rises 


everybody 


now as it is, is a continual wonder to me. 
Peggy is a dear little thing. Peter has al- 
ways been awfully fond of her, but she doesn’t 
seem to have an idea in her head beyond her 
clothes and Harry Goward, though she’ll have 
to have something more to her if she’s going 
to keep him. The moment I saw that boy, of 
course I knew that he had the artistic tem- 
perament; I’ve seen so much of it. He’s the 
kind that’s always awfully gloomy until 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and has to 
make love intensely to somebody every eve- 
ning. What it must have been to that boy, 
after indulging in a romantic dream with 
poor little earnest, downright Peggy, to wake 
up and find the engagement taken seriously 
not only by her, but by all her relatives— 
find himself being welcomed into the family, 
introduced to them all as a future member 
what it must have been to him I can’t im- 
agine! Peggy has no more temperament than 
a cow—the combination of Maria and Tom, 
and Grandmother Evarts, and Billy with his 
face washed clean, and Alice with three enor- 
mous bows on her hair, all waiting to wel- 
come him, standing by the pictorial lamp on 
the brown worsted mat on the centre-table, 
made me fairly howl when I sat at home and 
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thought of it—and that was before I'd seen 
Harry. 

The family were, of course, quite “ hurt ” 
that Peter and I wouldn’t assist at the cele- 
bration (I cannot see why people will want 
you to do things when they know you don’t 
care to). 

The next evening, however, we had to go, 
when Peggy herself came around and asked 
us. Of course Mr. Goward was with Peggy 
the They certainly looked 


most of time. 


charming together, but rather conscious and 
stiff. Every member of the family was watch- 
ing his every motion. Oh, I’ve been there! I 


know what it is! 

Some of the too. 
Peter hardly ever plays on the big old-fash- 
ioned grand piano, but that night he was so 
bored he had to. The family always think 
they’re very musical—you can know the style 
when I tell that after Peter has been 
rambling through bits from Schumann and 
Richard Strauss they always ask him if he 
won’t “play something.” Well, after Peggy 
had gone into the other room with her mother 
to do the polite to Mrs. Temple, Mr. Goward 
gravitated over to where I sat in the big bay 
window behind the piano; he had that “ be- 
good-to-me,-won’t-you?” air that I know so 
well! Then we got to talking and listening 
in between whiles—he knows lots of girls in 
the Art League—till Peter began playing 
that heart-breaking “Im Herbst” from the 
Franz Songs, and then he said: 

“You’re going to be my sister, aren’t you? 
Won’t you let me hold your hand while your 
husband’s playing that? It makes me feel 
so lonely!” 

I answered, promptly, 
both hands if you like!” 

And we laughed, and Peter turned around 
for a moment and smiled Oh, it 
nice to meet somebody of one’s own kind! 
You get so sick of having everything taken 
seriously. 

That night, after we’d left the house, Harry 
aught up with us at the corner on his way 
to the hotel, and went home with us, and we 
all talked until three o’clock in the morning. 
We simply ate all over the house—goodness! 
how hungry we were! At Peter’s home it’s 
an unheard-of thing to eat anything after 
half past six—almost a crime, unless it’s a 
wedding or state reception. We began now 
with coffee in the dining-room, and jam and 
cheese, and ended by gradual stages at hot 


neighbors were there, 


you 


‘ 


hold 


“ Certainly; 


too. was 
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— 
“I 


“OH, CAN’T I DO SOMETHING FOR YOU, MADONNA ¢” 


lobster in the chafing-dish in the studio (the 


darky was out all night, as usual). 


Then Harry and Peter concluded that it 
was too late to go to bed at all—it was really 
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daylight—so they took bath-towels and went 
down to the river and had a swim, and Harry 
slipped back to the house at six o’clock. He 
said we’d repeat it all the next night—but of 
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course we didn’t. He’s the kind that, as soon 
as he’s promised to do a thing, feels at once 
that he doesn’t really want to do it. 

The next day Peter’s Aunt Elizabeth came 
on the scene, and of course we stayed away 
as much as we could. She loves Peter—they 
all do—but she hasn’t any use for me, and 
shows it. She thinks I’m perfectly dumb and 
stupid. I simply don’t exist, and I’ve never 
tried to undeceive her—it’s too much trouble. 
She always wants to tell people how to do 
their hair and put on their clothes. 

Miss Elizabeth Talbert is a howling swell; 
she only just endures it here. I’ve heard lots 
of things about her from Bell Pickering, who 
knows the Munroes—Lily Talbert, they call 
her there. She thinks she’s fond of Art, but 
she really doesn’t know the first thing about 
it—she doesn’t like anything that isn’t expen- 
sive and elegant and a la mode. 

The only time she ever came to see me she 
actually picked her way around the house 
when I was showing it to her—there’s no 
other word to use—just because there was a 
glass of jelly on the sofa, and the painting 
things were all over the studio with Peter’s 
clothes. I perfectly hated her that day, yet 
I do love to look at her, and I can see how 
she might be terribly nice if you were any 
one she thought worth caring for. There have 
been times when I’ve seen a look on her face, 
like the clear ethereal light beyond the sun- 
set,.that just pulled at me. She is very fond 
of Peggy; I know she would never do any- 
thing to injure Peggy. 

Poor little Peggy! When I think of this 
affair about Harry Goward I don’t believe she 
ever felt sure of him; that is why she is so 
worked up over this matter now. I know 
there was something that I felt from the first 
through all her excitement, something that 
wasn’t quite happy in her happiness. I feel 
atmospheres at once; I just can’t help it. And 
when I get feeling other people’s atmospheres 
too much I lose my own, and then “I can’t 
paint. I began so well, the other day with 
the picture of that Armenian peddler, and now 
since Alice left I can’t do a thing with it; 
his bare yellow knees look just like ugly grape- 
fruit. I wish Sally was in. She can’t cook, 
but she can do a song-and-dance that’s worth 
its weight in gold when you’re down in the 
mouth. 

Just then I looked out of the window and 
saw my mother-in-law coming in. For a 
minute I was frightened. I’d never seen her 
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look like that before—so white and almost 
old; she seemed hardly able to walk, and I 
ran to the door and helped her in, and put 
her in a chair and her feet on a footstool, 
and got her my dear little Venetian bottle 
of smelling-salts with the long silver chain— 
it’s so beautiful it makes you feel better just 
to look at it. I whisked Peter’s shoes out into 
the hall, and when I sat down by her she put 
her hand out to me and said, “ Dear child,” 
and I got all throaty the way I do when any 
one speaks like that to me, for, oh, I have 
been lonesome for Dad and Momsey and my 
own dear home! 
imagine it, and I said: 

“Oh, can’t I do something for you, Ma- 
donna?” I usually just call her “you,” but 
once in a great while, when there’s nobody 
else around, I call her Madonna, and I know 
she likes it, even if she does think it a 
little Romish or sacrilegious or something 
queer. 

But she said she didn’t want anything, only 
to rest a few minutes, and that there was 
something she wanted me to tell Peter. She 
couldn’t come in the evening to see him with- 
out every one wanting to know why she came. 
There was some terrible trouble about Peggy's 
engagement. She flushed up and hesitated, 
and when I broke in to say, “ You needn’t 
bother to explain. I know all about the whole 
thing,” she didn’t seem at all surprised or 
ask how I knew—she only seemed relieved to 
find that she could go right on. I never can 
be demonstrative to her before people, but I 
just put my arms around her now when she 
said: 

“Tt’s a great comfort to be able to come 
to you, Lorraine, and speak out. At home 
your dear Grandmother considers me so much 
—she only thinks of everything as it affects 
me, but it makes it so that I can’t always 
show what I feel, for if I do she gets ill. All 
IT can think of is Peggy. If you knew what 
it was to me just now when my little Peggy 
went away from me and locked herself in her 
room—Peggy, who all her life has always 
come to me for comfort—” 

She stopped for a minute, and I patted her. 
It was so unlike my mother-in-law to speak 
in this way; she’s usually so self-contained 
that it made me sort of awestruck. After a 
moment she went on in a different voice: 

“They all want me to tell Cyrus—your 
father—that Aunt Elizabeth has been trying 
to take Mr. Goward’s affections away frem 


though no one ever seems to 
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Peggy. I’m afraid it’s just what she has been 
doing, though it seems incredible that she 
should have any attraction for a young man. 
I was glad Elizabeth had gone away over- 
night, for Maria is in such a state I don’t 
know what might have happened.” 

“ And don’t you want to tell—Father?” I 
gulped, but I knew I must say it. “ Why not, 
Madonna ?”’ 

She shook her head, with that look that 
makes you feel sometimes that she isn’t just 
the gentle and placid person that she appears 
to be. I seemed to catch a glimpse of some- 
thing very clear and strong. If I could paint 
her with an expression like that 'd make my 
fortune. 

“No, Lorraine. If it was about anybody 
but your Aunt Elizabeth I would, but I can’t 
speak against her. It’s her home as well as 
mine; I’ve always realized that. I made up 
my mind, when I married, that I never would 
come between brother and sister, and I never 
have. Aunt Elizabeth doesn’t know how many 
times I have smoothed matters over for her, 
how many times Cyrus has been provoked be- 
-ause he thought she didn’t show enough con- 
sideration for me. I have always loved Aunt 
Elizabeth, and I believed she loved us—but 
when I saw my Peggy to-day, Lorraine, I 
couldn’t go. and tell your father about Aunt 


Elizabeth while I feel as I do now! I 
couldn’t be just. If I made him angry with 
her—” 


She stopped, and I didn’t need to have 
her go on. My father-in-law is one of those 
big, kind, sensible, good-natured men who, 
when they do get angry, go clear off 
the handle, and are so absolutely furious 
and unreasonable you can’t do anything with 
them. He got that way at Peter once—but 
it makes me so furious myself when I think 
of it that I never do. 

“ And, Lorraine,” Madonna went on, quite 
simply, “bringing all this home to Aunt 
Elizabeth and making her pay up for it real- 
ly has nothing to do with Peggy’s happiness. 
It is my child’s happiness that I want, Lor- 
raine. There may be a misunderstanding 
of some kind—misunderstandings are very 
cruel things sometimes, Lorraine. I cannot 
believe that boy doesn’t care for her—why, 
he loved her dearly! It seems to me far the 


best and most dignified thing to just write to 

Mr. Goward himself and find out the truth.” 
“T think so too!” said I. 

you’re a Jim Dandy!” 


“Oh, Madonna, 


WHOLE 
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“And so,” she went on, “I want you to 
ask Charles Edward to write to-night. Ill 
leave the address with you. As Peggy’s 
brother, it will be more suitable for him to 
attend to the matter.” 

Charles Edward! I simply gasped. The 
idea of Peter’s writing to Harry Goward to 
ask him the state of his affections! It 
Peter’s mother couldn’t realize how perfectly 
impossible it was for even me to make Peter 
do a thing that— Well—I was knocked silly. 

Dear Madonna is the survival of a period 
when a woman always expected some man to 
face any crisis for her. All I could do was 
to say, resignedly: 

“T’ll give him the address.” And when she 
got up I went to the gate with her. 
as dear as she could be; I just loved her un- 
til she happened to say: 

“When I came in I thought you might 
be lying down, for I looked up and saw the 
shades were pulled down in your room, as 
they are now.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I don’t suppose anybody 
has been back in the room since we got up,” 
and I was downright scared, she looked at me 


She was 


.so strangely and began to tremble all over. 


“What is the matter?” I cried. “Do come 
into the house again!” but she only grasped 
my arm and said, tragically: 

“Lorraine, it isn’t that you 
haven’t made your bed at four o’clock in the 
afternoon!” And I answered: 

“Oh, I always make it up before I sleep in 
it,” and then I knew that I'd said just the 
wrong thing. What difference it can make 
to anybody what time you make your own 
bed I can’t She tried to make 
promise I’d always make it up before ten 
o'clock in the morning. Why, I wouldn’t 
even promise to always feel fond of Peter 
at ten o’clock in the morning! I never have 
anything to do with the family without al- 
ways feeling on edge afterwards. Why, when 
she was so sweet and strong about Peggy 
and Aunt Elizabeth and all the rest of it, 
why should she get upset about such a trifle? 

I stood there by the gate just glowering 
as she went off. I knew she thought I was 
going to perdition. I was sick of “the en- 
gagement.” What business was it of Peter’s 
and mine, anyhow? It had nothing to do 
with us, really. Then I thought of the time 
Peter and T quarrelled, and how dear Lyman 
Wilde was about it, and how he brought 
Peter back to me—just to say the name of 


poss ible 


see ! me 
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Lyman Wilde always makes me feel better. 
I adore him, and always shall, and Peter 
knows it. If I could only go back to the 
Settlement and hear him say, “ Little girl,” 
in that coaxing voice of his! He is one of 
those men who are always working so hard 
for other people that you forget he hasn’t 
anything for himself. 

Thinking of him made me quite chipper 
again, and I went in and got his picture and 
stuck it up in the mantelpiece and put flow- 
ers in front of it. When Peter came in I 
told him about everything, and of course he 
refused to write to Harry Goward, as I knew 
he would. He said it was all rot, anyway, 
and that Harry was a nice boy, but not 
worth making such a fuss over. He didn’t 
know that he was particularly stuck on 
Peggy’s marrying Harry Goward, anyway— 
but there was no use in any one’s interfering. 
Peggy was the person to write. Finally he 
said he’d telephone to Harry the next day 
to come out and stay at our house over Sun- 
day, and then he and Peggy could have a 
chance to settle it. 
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But Peter didn’t telephone. He was late 
at the Works the next day—though not nearly 
so late as he often is; but Mr. Talbert has 
a perfect fad about every one’s getting there 
on time; it’s one of the things there’s always 
been a tug about betweer him and Peter. I 
should think he’d have realized long ago that 
Peter never will be on time, and just make 
up his mind to it, but he won’t. Well, Peter 
came back again to the hors: a uttle after 
nine, perfectly white; ne said he’d never 
enter the factory again. ... 

His father was in a towering rage when 
Peter went in; he spoke to Peter so that 
every one could hear him, and then— Oh, 
it was a dreadful time! ... 

Alice told me afterwards that Maria had 
found her father in the garden before break- 
fast. She insinuated, in her way, all kinds 
of dreadful things about Harry Goward and 
Aunt Elizabeth, and there was a scene at the 
breakfast-table—and Peggy was taken so ill 
that they had to send for Dr. Denbigh. I 
don’t know what will happen when Aunt 
Elizabeth comes home. 


Next month’s chapter will be ‘‘ The Schoolgirl.” 





THE FIRST HOUR 


BY THEODOSIA 


GARRISON 


Tue great star flamed, the angels sang, the eager kings rode fast; 

Across the empty waste and wide the startled shepherds passed ; 
But in the stable’s solitude that hour ere yet they came 

’Twas there the Virgin Mother knew Her highest joy and last. 


She looked upon Her little Son—(O eyes one day to see 
The black cross pierce the pitying mist that shrouded Calvary !)— 


She looked upon 


Her little Son, and only in Her eyes 


Were ecstasy of Motherhood and love’s tranquillity. 


O hour of prophecies forgot, of happiness unguessed! 
(Faster and faster through the night the kings and shepherds pressed 


To hail Him Prophet, Priest, and King.) 


But, oh, that hour she knew 


When just a little helpless child slept softly on Her breast. 




















Mrs. WARBURTON'S 
ByfFLIZABETH JORDAN 
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[ was at one of Henrietta Twombly’s re- 
| ceptions that Jessica and I were privi- 

leged, for the first time, to gaze upon the 
intellectual countenance of Mrs. Warburton 
and to listen to the words of wisdom that 
fell suavely from her lips. That we experi- 
enced more pleasure in the indulgence of 
the second privilege than in that of the first 
was due both of an 
almost abnormal love of beauty and to the 
presence in Mrs. Warburton’s face of several 
features that at first sight painfully repelled 
us. Her eyes, to begin with, protruded to a 
degree which gave her an expression of 
chronic surprise; that they were softly brown, 
and at times of a really extraordinary bril- 
liance, were but meagre aids to reason for 
checking our recoil. We objected, also, to 
her mouth, which had a trick, highly un- 
pleasant to Jessica, of smiling on one side 
only, thus suggesting a hglf-mouthed hearti- 
ness more than half depressing. In time, I 
admit, the incongruity of this phenomenon 
fascinated me, but Jessica’s prejudice against 
Mrs. Warburton’s smile remained violent 
and unreasoning. She shunned the contem- 
plation of it to a degree bordering on rude- 
ness, and passed the early part of the eve- 
ning lurking behind portiéres and potted 
palms that they might blot it from her view. 
Thus, though frequently within sound of the 
soothing ripple of Mrs. Warburton’s contralto 
missed many of the 
gems of thought with which that eminent 
person favored us. Pursuing my individual 
researches, however, I was enabled not only 
to hear these, but to discover that the lady, 


to the existence in us 


voice, Jessica choicest 
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though still further handicapped by an in- 
significant and had as 
compensations an complexion, 
beautiful teeth, a earriage, and a 
really surprising amount of magnetism, to 
which both and women promptly and 
happily succumbed. So great was this last, 
indeed, that she was soon surrounded by her 
fellow guests, who, after reluctantly yielding 
themselves to our beaming hostess for the 


characterless 
admirable 
superb 


nose, 


men 


introduction, remained chatting easily with 
the lioness of the evening for ‘a few moments, 
and then, with expressions of artless surprise 
and relief, attached themselves permanently 
to her circle. Accustomed as | was to simi- 
lar the of honor 
stands in a corner supported by the hostess 
and one or two intrepid friends, while the 
remaining remain aloof, feverishly 
seeking within themselves sentiments worthy 
the ears of a celebrity, I was naturally much 
impressed by the phenomenon before me. I 


assemblages where guest 


guests 


approached, I joined the circle, and I listened. 

Mrs. Warburton was holding forth, as was 
expected of her and in response to the rather 
too obvious leads of the hostess; but doing 
artistically, so subtly, with such a 
charm of individual appeal to this or that 
one of her listeners, that they proved the 
accuracy of her shots like targets which ring 
when the bull’s-eye is struck. One or two 
even had the temerity to disagree with her, 
and this apparently delighted her so much 
that her brown eyes seemed to pop out of 
her head with excitement and interest as she 
laughingly met the issues they raised. I 
saw Jessica’s blond head shining among the 


it so 
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draperies of a window not far away, and 
under cover of the foeussed interest I im- 
peratively motioned her to approach. She 


with reluctant feet, and eyes, as it 
were, turned 

“You're missing everything,” 
to her in a reproachful aside. “ She’s hold- 
ing them all. George Everett has left his 
gum shoes in the hall and settled at her feet 
for the evening, and Professor Olivier, who, 
to my certain knowledge, has played solitaire 
in a corner at each of the last five receptions 
he has attended, is glued to her side. She 
appears to be fascinating them.” 

Jessica’s delicate brows arched higher. 

“Fascinating them—with that smile?” she 


came 
inward, 
I explained 


murmured, disdainfully. 

“With it—or notwithstanding it,’ I re- 
torted. “I don’t pretend to have analyzed 
the thing at this early stage. It’s a condi- 
tion I’m mentioning—not a theory. Look at 
her now.” 

Jessica looked, and looked intently. Al- 
most in the instant Mrs. Warburton caught 
her eye. 

“Miss Belden agrees with this 
point, at least,” she exclaimed, gayly, nodding 
toward my friend. “She said the same 
thing before I thought of it, in her second 
book. It me then, but did not 
quite convince me. Afterwards I discovered 
its truth.” 

Neither Jessica nor I had the faintest idea 
what especial point she meant, absorbed as 
we had been in our own exchange of confi- 
dences, but Jessica forward, as I 
subsequently explained to her, like a fasci- 
nated bird under the eye of the calculating 
serpent. 

“TInquestionably we are right,” she smiled, 
“if we agree. Who dares dispute us?” 

She was still on the outside of the circle 
as she spoke. Mrs. Warburton made two 
quick steps forward from the centre, and 
with a touch, surprisingly cordial, intimate 
yet dignified, drew her within. 

“Professor Olivier dares,” she explained, 
“and you shall help me down him. I must 
make the most of our agreement this time, 
for I know very well that you will never 
agree with me again. You are so conserva- 
tive, and I—they tell me—am so extreme!” 

There’ was a chorus of courteous protest in 
which the voice of Professor Alphonse Olivier 
rose loud and clear. He had in my hearing, but 


me on 


interested 


swayed 





a fortnight ago, denounced Mrs. Warburton’s 


latest magazine article as the vaporings of 
an hysterical woman, lacking literary style, 
logic, and fact, and of actually immoral tend 
ency, but he have reversed this 
severe judgment beaming 
upon her with his near-sighted gray eyes. 

A prolonged sigh at my left ear drew my 
attention from this pleasing picture of mas- 
culine subjection. Turning,. I recognized 
Griffing, a clever young artist, dragged by 
an intellectual mother to this and similar 
gatherings where he made no secret of his 
gloom and isolation. He openly approved of 
me, however, finding my conversation, he 
gratefully explained, wholly free from “ the- 
ories and ideas, don’t you know.” Sympa- 
thetically I withdrew with Griffing to a dis- 
tant corner, where we sat down side by side. 
I, too, was a little tired of theories and ideas. 

“ What she write about, anyhow?” 
demanded Griffing, gazing drearily at his 
“You know I never read women’s 
things, but I’ve got a general idea. that hers 
are worse than the average. Wants to revo- 
lutionize society, doesn’t she, and elect wom- 
en Presidents, and put babies out to farm, 
or something like that?” 

I hastened to turn the sunshine of an op- 
timistic mind on this cold gray cloudiness. 

“Not a bit. Your course in art has not 
taught you to draw conclusions,” I explained 
with brisk severity. “All she wants is en- 
tire equality for women and men. Men don’t 
give their lives to domestic service and the 
eare of children; arid she thinks women 
should not, unless they consider it their spe- 
cial vocation. Certain women who like chil- 
dren should be trained to care for them all, 
she says, leaving their mothers, not thus de- 
termined to the task, free to enter the arts 
and professions if they choose. She thinks, 
too, that women should not wait to be wooed. 
They should go a-wooing, if they care to. 
According to her theory, for example, no 
shrinking maidenly modesty should prevent 
me from asking you here and now to—” 

But with a gulp of alarm ‘young Griffing 
had fled, leaving a train of stuttered excuses 
in his wake. Subsequently I caught sight of 
him lurking in the shadows of the outer hall, 
from which safe shelter he made frantic sig- 
nals to his mother, conveying his filial readi- 
ness to escort her home. To such of these 
as she saw. that strong-minded lady made no 
response. Once during her ponderous pas- 
sage through the rooms she stopped for a few 


seemed to 


now as he stood 


does 


shoes. 
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WITH A GULP OF 
words with me, and in the course of these I 
caught over her shoulder a glimpse of her 
son’s white, stricken face turned on us from 
afar. I knew he imagined I was asking her 
for his hand, and the reflection led me to 
prolong the interview to a degree which evi- 
dently caused Mrs. Griffing much surprise 
and gratification. I learned, incidentally, 
several interesting facts about Mrs. Warbur- 
ton. She was a widow, and childless—a con- 
dition in which even the loyal soul of Mrs. 
Griffing seemed vaguely to see a providential 
hand. 

“Her husband didn’t live long,” explained 
Mrs. Griffing, simply. “My son thinks she 
killed him with her ideas, but, of course, it 
wasn’t anything she did—it was pneumonia.” 

She drifted away after this handsome vin- 
dication of her friend; and with a sudden 
realization that the night was advanced I 
again sought Jessica. I found her wearing 
the expression of alertness her face takes on 
only when she is intensely interested. 

“She’s really worth while,” she conceded, 
dropping on a convenient divan, tucking a 
small cushion comfortably behind her back, 
and pulling me down beside her with the 
obvious intention of talking it all over, then 
and there. 


ALARM 


YOUNG GRIFFING FLED. 
about everything, of course; 


woman whose conception of 


“She’s wrong 
A never knew a 
the universe was so consistently upside down. 
3ut she’s diabolically clever about it, 
she has persuaded herself that she’s sincere. 
I really believe she thinks she’s right. For 
the rest, we must cultivate her. Thank 
Heaven, we’ve both reached the stage where 
we don’t care what people’s opinions are, 


and 


if only they don’t bore us. Whatever 
Grace Warburton may do, she'll never do 
that. I’ve asked her to come to dinner Tues- 


day night.” 

“Has she the privilege of bringing her 
smile along?” I asked without enthusiasm. 
I am never as enthusiastic as Jessics 
the prospect of guests—possibly because I 
do the marketing and because Jessica’s criti- 
cism of my efforts is often painful to my sen- 
sitive nature. 

Jessica surveyed me disapprovingly. “I 
think I can say one or two things that will 
remove it if she has it’ with her,” she re- 
marked with conviction. “TI let everything 
go to-night because this was really no place 
to argue.” She launched into an animated 
monologue on Mrs. Warburton’s fallacies, 
during which I succeeded in enjoying a brief 
but restful nap. I had not yet felt the force 


over 
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of the lady’s personal appeal to the degree 


Jessica had. 


Mrs. Warburton arrived promptly at eight 
the following Tuesday evening, in a géwn 
whose attractions brought a light into our 
world-weary eyes. It was one of her good 
points, hitherto unchronicled, that she dressed 
superbly and with sympathetic understand- 
ing of her own type. We had invited only 
one other remaining firm in 
her faith that the occasion warianted a pres- 
entation of her views as well as of those of 
Mrs. Warburton. The fourth member of our 
little party was a newspaper editor, rather 
yellow as to his journalism, but of great per- 
sonal charm, and with a brain whose strength 
even Jessica humbly acknowledged. As for 
me, I openly sat at his feet and quoted his 
opinions as often as she permitted me. 

The evening opened Ush- 
ered into my bedroom to take off her wraps, 
Mrs. Warburton commented at once and rap- 
turously upon the rising-sun quilt made by 
my great-great-grandmother—a proper ap- 
preciation of which is indispensable in guests 
in our home. She also said fitting things 
about our Delft and brasses, and realized the 
antiquity of the Japanese prirts on our din- 
ing-room walls. Moreover, she hurg in rap- 
ture over Hedwig’s mayonnaise, and men- 
tioned casually that “The Walkiirie” was her 
favorite opera. I melted to a degree which 
imperilled the firmness of the frozen punch, 
while the editor, frankly prejudiced 
against her as “a menace to the community,” 
turned on her a momentary kindly gleam. 
We had reached the salad before 
lured her toward her hobby, which Mrs. War- 
burton needed no urging to mount. She 
leaped into the saddle with a bound. Once 
there, if I may be pardoned an abrupt de- 
parture from metaphor, she rested her elbows 
on the table, buried her chin in her hands, 
the effulgence of her 


guest, Jessics 


auspiciously. 


even 


Jessics 


and turned on us 
brown eyes. 
“You’re stich an inspiration to me, you 
two women,” she began, with a long-drawn 
breath. “You would repudiate my convic- 
tions with your last breath, both of you, yet 
a great many of them, 
your inspiring 





you are living them 
at least—every 
lives.” 

I opened my mouth, but Jessica spoke first. 
She usually does. 

“Dear lady,” she said, suavely, “ what you 


moment of 
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call our ‘inspiring lives’ is really a difficult 
and painful scramble for the accumulation 
of an income large enough to live on in this 
expensive city. There is nothing inspiring 
about it.” 

“But your  professions—your 
work—your books, your lectures, your influ- 
ence over the tender minds of your pupils ”- 
began Mrs. Warburton. 

“We loathe ’em all,” explained Jessica, 


splendid 


with great calmness. “If there’s anything 
we loathe more than our professions, it’s 
those innocent young minds you mention, 
and if anything could be worse than the 


young minds, it’s the possessors of them— 
the pupils—” 

I hurriedly interrupted. Jessica was well 
under way. If she were permitted to con- 
tinue she would much more than 
meant and then fiercely insist upon its truth, 
as was her impulsive way. 

“You mean,” I said, gently, “that we are 
free to live our lives as we choose, and that, 
aside from our professions, we have no heavy 


say she 


cares or responsibilities.” 

“Yes, yes. And you have this charming 
home, and are so happy in it,” gushed Mrs. 
Warburton. 

“Of course we’re happy,” remarked Jes- 
sica, ungratefully, “if happiness is gained 
by a certain amount of material comfort. 
We are happy as a cat is happy, stretched 
before the fire. But the nearest thing to an 
emotion Helen ever experiences is when she 
grieves for days over the breaking of a Bel- 
leek cup; and as for me, the only one I ever 
have is when she does something more than 
usually maddening and I am able to relieve 
the mental congestion of months by telling 
her in one glorious quart d’heure what I 
really think of her. -all that hap- 
piness ¢” 

“She never used to talk like that,” I ex- 
plained, sadly. “ It’s the effect of age creep- 
ing on apace. I noticed it first twenty-six 
years ago last April—a tendency to crabbed- 


Do you 


ness and waspishness.” 

But Mrs. Warburton was pursuing her own 
thoughts. She brushed aside my feeble in- 
terruption and leaned toward her 
brown eyes aflame. 

“Don’t tell me,” she cried, with tragic 
emphasis, “that you think you’d be better 
off if you were nursing a dozen squalling 
babies all at once. Don’t say that.” 

The editor devoted himself hurriedly to his 


Jessica, 
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ice. For an instant even Jessica was dashed, 
but only for an instant. 

“ No-o,” she said, consideringly, “I won’t 
say that. I should not want a dozen at a 
time, and I certainly should object to twelve 
squalling at But eliminating myself 
from the question, I can only say I firmly 
believe the woman who brings children into 
the world, supplies a home for them, trains 
them properly, and makes her husband happy, 
is worth fifty and 
“their influence over young minds.’ ” 

The editor applauded, for these sentiments 
were much to his liking. Mrs. Warburton 
rose impulsively from the table and walked 
around the dining-room, beating her hands 
together. 

“Oh, blind, blind!” she murmured, almost 
chokingly. “ You’re all blind, and the blind- 
est are those who should see most clearly. 
That’s the biggest stumbling-block in my 
path—that I can’t make the unmarried 
women, the professional women, the working 
women, realize their glorious freedom and 
opportunities. Wives and mothers see it fast 
enough; they often tell me they feel their 
burdens; they’d follow me if they could— 
lots of them. Sut you free and childless 
women—each of you, every last one of you, 
has hidden in her a sentiment—a tradition— 
whatever it is, that makes her hanker for the 
ball and chain.” 

She sank down again in her place as she 
spoke, her eyes dim. In none of us at that 
moment was there the slightest doubt of her 
absolute sincerity in her grotesque point of 
view. 

“ What—er—is your exact idea of the ball 
and chain, Mrs. Warburton?” asked the edi- 
tor, with interest. “To they represent to 
you matrimony and maternity *” 

Mrs. Warburton straightened herself. 

“Not necessarily matrimony and mater- 
nity in themselves,” she told him, composed- 
ly, “but the abuses to which they lead—the 
shifting of all the domestic burdens on to the 
woman’s shoulders. My creed is sim- 
ple; I have set it forth many times: A 
woman and man should marry if they love 
each other, and they should have children 
if they both desire them, and they should 
continue faithful to each other. 3ut—the 
partnership should be an absolutely equal 
The woman should be as free from the 
responsibility for the home and children as 
the father. She should be as free as he is 


once, 


independent spinsters 


very 


one. 
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to do her work out in the world, have her 
interests and her friends, live her individual 
life. The home-making and the child-train- 
ing should be done by women hired for the 
purpose and who have chosen these as their 
especial fields. No intellectual woman should 
be degraded by waiting on a man.” 

The editor looked pained. 

“ But if she loves him,” he objected, feebly. 

Mrs. Warburton’s voice took on its plat 
form note. 

“Ah, there are again,” eried, 
“with the truly masculine theory. If 
loves him she must wait on him. 


you she 
she 
The -proof 
of women’s love, in men’s eyes, is servitude.” 

Jessica’s glance met mine, and we rose and 
led the way into the drawing-room. 

“Only the other day,” murmured Mrs. 
Warburton, softly, as she walked beside me, 
“T saw an exquisite woman, fitted for the 
highest duties, sewing buttons on one of her 
I cannot tell you how 
inexpressibly the sight pained me.” 

“Bet it would have pained him a lot if 
she hadn’t sewed ’em on,” muttered the edi- 
tor, sulkily. It was obvious that the conver- 
sation was getting on his nerves. 
this, Jessica tactfully led him to a little al- 
cove, whence the smoke of his cigar soon 
curled forth. Mrs. Warburton, sinking into 
a great-chair before the open fire, surveyed 


husband’s garments. 


Seeing 


it with a sternly disapproving eye. 
“ Hlow 


these exquisite 


“Oh, how can you?” she sighed. 
can let him 
rooms——-so fresh, 80 virginal—” 

“Dear Mrs. Warburton,” I pleaded, “ we'll 
never, never think alike on 
things. But like you very much, and 
surely we can be friends and still hold our 
own opinions, can we not?” 


you smoke in 


any of these 


we 


Mrs. Warburton pressed my hand and 
sighed again. 
“ Oh yes,” she said, “of course we can, 


I wanted 
Then, with the 


and we will. But I’m disappointed. 
you both under my banner.” 


tact that usually distinguished her, she 
turned the conversation to Jessica’s latest 


educational text-book, and the discussion of 
woman and her ball and chain was over for 
that evening. 

Our with Mrs. Warburton, 
thus auspiciously begun, ripened by slow de 
We 


saw much of her as the months passed, and 


acquaintance 
grees into a really pleasant friendship. 


even as the intimacy grew so grew our ad- 
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“HOW CAN YOU LET HIM 
miration for this gallant leader of a cause 
already lost. She had many qualities none 
common in this disappointing world. 
She was frank, she was loyal, she was honest, 
and she revealed occasionally the artless sim- 
plicity of a little child. Moreover, she was 
also busy, and she had the worker’s respect 
for the time of other workers. She lectured, 
wrote, lent her presence to such assemblages 
as she felt might help her mission, and yet 
found leisure to drop in upon us with de- 
lightful informality and enjoyment equally 
delightful because so obvious. Once we at- 
tended a reception her apartment far up- 
town, but we never repeated the experience. 
With a charity far broader than our own, 
Mrs. Warburton threw open her home to ex- 
tremists of every type, who, in turn, were 
attracted to her by her radical views. On 
this occasion I fell into the hands of a wom- 
an anarchist whose yearning for the blood 
of somebody, anybody, was as strong as it 
was ungrammatically expressed. She was 
short-haired and unmanicured, and altogeth- 
er objectionable, but she held me fast 
corner for almost an hour. I subsequently 
learned that during this period was 
favored with the views of a languorous youth 


too 


in a 


Jessica 


SMOKE IN 





THESE EXQUISITE ROOMS?” 


whose immediate conviction that she was his 
affinity was unshaken by the presence of a 
wife and a little brood at home. We both 
drew long breath as we emerged into the 
outer air. 

“Ugh!” groaned Jessica, “how ean she, 
with her daintiness, endure them? For she 
is as dainty mentally as she is physically, 
though she doesn’t know it: How can she 
tolerate these creatures in her home? Really, 
we'll have to drop her if she keeps it up.” 

We did not drop her. We merely dropped 


her receptions, and, under plea of excessive 
work, urged her to come to us when she 
could, and forgive our failure to return the 
visits. This she did with the utmost good- 
nature. She seemed to have a genuine liking 
for us, and her frequent fierce arguments 
with Jessica were evidently highly stimula- 


ting to them both. Our housekeeping was 
also of interest to her, and the steadfast glit- 
ter of our metal belongings filled her with 
awe. 

“Tlow do you keep them so?” she 
asked, curiously. “ Surely don’t 
yourselves by cleaning them?” 

We hurriedly mentioned our incomparable 
waitress. 


once 


you debase 
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Mrs. Warburton’s face shone again. 

“Ah, surely,” she said, graciously, “you 
hire it done by an intellectual inferior. That 
is right. That is what I do. Only,” she 
added with unconscious pathos, “ mine 
doesn’t clean things after I’ve hired her.” 

It was plain that she did not. Our visit 
to Mrs. Warburton’s home had taught us 
that. 

Toward spring she came to us less fre- 
quently, and finally did not come at all. In 
June we had a hurried note from her, ex- 
plaining that she was leaving town for the 
summer, regretting that time would not per- 
mit a farewell call, and referring vaguely 
to a reunion in the autumn when she re- 
turned to the city. Jessica and I looked at 
each other. 

“She’s offended,” announced Jessica, posi- 
tively, “but at what, in Heaven’s name? 
Have you done anything, Helen?” 

I hastily disavowed the tacit charge. 

“You, perhaps, with your blunt speeches—” 
I suggested. 

Jessica smiled in her most superior fashion. 

“ My blunt speeches!” she repeated. “ Grace 
Warburton has said more brutal things to me 
in one evening than you and I could think 
of in a month if we put our minds to it. 
That was one of her charms,” she added, re- 
flectively. 

I sighed, for this was true. No amount 
of plain speaking would hurt Mrs. Warbur- 
ton, and I recalled now that our last evening 
together had been unusually harmonious. 

“Have we begun. to bore her, do you 
think?” I hazarded. Jessica turned upon 
me an expression made up, in equal parts, 
of human exasperation and Christian for- 
bearance. 

“Tlow could we bore her?” she demanded, 
tersely. “She has read our text-books and 
she thinks we’re literary.” To this retort a 
reverential silence seemed the only fitting 
tribute, and I gave it. 

We discussed Mrs. Warburton’s letter fur- 
ther for a few moments; even, casually, for 
a few weeks. Then, leaving town ourselves, 
our mental picture of her faded into a dim 
background, in the darkest recesses of which 
lurked mysteriously a ball and chain. 

It was not until the following November 
that Mrs. Warburton emerged from the ob- 
scurity in which, so to speak, she had been 
enveloped. We were back in the city, and 
our editor friend casually mentioned, during 
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a call one afternoon, that the distinguished 
apostle of sex equality had married. We 
gasped in unison. 

“Whom? When?’ we demanded. 

Our guest confessed that the details had 
escaped him. 

“It was done pretty quietly, I fancy,” he 
hazarded. -“It would have to be, wouldn’t 
it, in the cireumstances? Wouldn’t she be 
guyed a lot, and all that, for going back on 
her colors?’ 

We pointed out that matrimony did not 
necessarily include the change of Mrs. War- 
burton’s convictions. 

“Probably her husband is in 
with them, and will conduct himself aeccord- 
ingly,” Jessica explained. “ But it’s odd she 
didn’t tell us. I'd like to see her again.” 

The wish evidently lingered in the mind 
of our éditor, for a fortnight later he pre- 
with Mrs. Warburton’s new ad- 
dress, which he had secured from her pub- 
lishers. 

“T forgot to ask her present 
admitted, cheerfully, “ but here’s 
lives, and they’ll know there, of course, who 


sympathy 


sented us 


name,” he 


where she 


she is.” 
and I hesitated a week more over 
the little slip of paper. 

“T suppose we really ought to keep away,” 
I murmured at last. “And yet— With any 
one but Mrs. Warburton would 
naturally suggest a willingness to be de- 
prived of the delights of our society. But 
with her it may mean a dozen other things 
poverty, a fear that we will misunderstand 
her, or some such reason. On the whole, I 
think we ought to look her up.” 

We did, the 


Jessics 


this silence 


next day, choosing the late 
afternoon for our call. It was not difficult 
to find East Sixty-fourth Street, which 
proved to be an extremely unpretentious 
apartment-house with rows of fire-escapes 
zigzagging dizzily down its front. The jan- 
itor, who opened the door and promptly wiped 
his hand on the side of his trousers after 
doing so, knew where Mrs. Warburton lived. 

“Up three flights, first door t’ the left,” 
were his terse directions. We followed them. 
A knock at the door brought forth presently 
the sound of uncertain footsteps on the other 





side. 

“ But one moment,” said a familiar voice. 
“ Ah, Dieu, darknesses !” The 
door opened, and the subdued light of the. 


hallway fell on the round pink face of Pro 


mon Zose 
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fessor Alphonse Olivier. It flushed deeper 
for a moment, then beamed upon us. Both 
his hands came forth in eager greeting. Ex- 
citedly, delightedly, with many gesticula- 
tions and much speech, he ushered us in. 

“My vife she prepaire ze suppaire,” he 
then explained, happily. “Zen she come to 
us, oui? If I tell hair zat you are here, some- 
zing burn, certainement. Ze fairst days all 
burned—eferyzing. But I teach hair, and 
she improve—mon Dieu, ’ow zat voman im- 
prove! It was ze miracle, vraiment.” 

We sought to leave, explaining that we 
would come again, but he would not hear of 
this. He led us into a tiny “parlor,” in 
which, among other things, we recognized 
the dim brass of the samovar in Mrs. War- 
Some effort had been 

There were several 





burton’s former home. 
made to brighten it up. 
brazen flushes on its cheek. 

“We ’ave no fille,’ explained our host, 
with artless candor. “ My vife she do all— 
eferyzing. She cook, she wash, she scrub. 
It iss her wish. I teach hair. We ’ave not 
much of ze American dollaire maintenant. 
Later zey come, out.” 


TRANSFIXED SECOND. 

He continued to beam upon us, his slip- 
pered feet resting comfortably on a hassock 
before him, his shabby smoking-jacket un- 
buttoned for greater comfort. The pipe he 
had put down at our entrance lay on the 
floor, smelling horribly. From the kitchen, 
at the end of the hall, came the clatter of 
dishes, the brisk opening and closing of stove- 
doors, the sound of swift footsteps moving 
to and fro. An odor of boiling onions was 
wafted to our nostrils, together with the un- 
mistakable scent of something burning. Our 
host’s jaw dropped as this last was borne in. 

“It burn—somezing,” he murmured; “ it 
always burn—somezing. But she improve, 
out, out, she improve.” 

Mrs. Warburton—no, Madame Olivier 
henceforth—came to the door at this mo- 
ment, and, beholding us, stood there for a 
transfixed second. She was enveloped in a 
huge calico apron; a cap was on her head, 
and she vaguely held a kitchen towel in her 
hands. Suddenly dropping it, she came for- 
ward, turning first to one and then to the 
other of us her radiant brown eyes and her 
queer crooked smile, 
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“You dears!” she cried in her deepest ’cello 
tones. “You dears! Oh, the joy of seeing 
you again! I was going to write you this 
very week.” She kissed us _ rapturously. 
Then, as the scent of the burning food fol- 
lowed and caught up with her, she gasped: 
“And won’t some one tell me quickly what 
to do with little sausages to get the fat cooked 
out of them?” 

The abrupt transition was so like, yet so 
unlike, Mrs. Warburton, that Jessica and I, 
after an heroic effort at self-control, 
cumbed to helpless laughter. In this, after 
an instant of puzzled reflection, our hostess 
light-heartedly joined. “It was funny,” she 
gasped at length, wiping her eyes. “I don’t 
blame you. I know it was funny.” In chorus 
we started a fresh outburst. 

Our host in the mean time had rushed to 
the rescue of the sausages. On his return he 
stood silent and serious, his gray eyes upon 
us, a puzzled frown upon his brow. 

“W’at it iss zat iss so funny?” he asked. 
Then, as we three remained still helpless and 
beyond speech, a light broke over his pink 
face. 


suc- 
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“Qh, la, la! I see,” he cried. “It iss zat 
my vife cook an’ vork aftair zoze writings 
an’ zoze lectures she ’as gave. Zat it iss, oui.” 
He beamed on us so delightedly over this 
discovery that we again became reduced to 
helplessness, but his wife succeeded in nod- 
ding a confirmation of his surmise. The 
Frenchman shrugged his slender shoulders. 
“Tumph!” he “wat zey are, 
writings an’ zoze lectures?’ He paused for 
a reply, but none came. We leaned exhausted 
against the wall. Professor Olivier held his 
hand before us, and lightly filliped an imag- 
inary something between his thumb and sec- 
ond finger. Then he blew upon it delicately, 
to convey to us a sense of its disappearance 


said, zoze 


into thin air. 
“Zey was not wort’ zat,” he concluded, 
oracularly. “Zey was only ze foolish—w’at 


eall it’—ze foolish notions of voman. 
My vife, she ’as learn bettaire.” He dropped 
his hand on her shoulder as he spoke, and she 
quietly laid her, cheek against it. There was 
deep meaning in the look they exchanged. 

“T ’ave teach hair,” ended the 
gently. 


you 


husband, 
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BY ADA 


FOSTER 


MURRAY 


Ami the fairest things that grow 
My lady hath her dwelling-place ; 
Where runnels flow, and frail buds blow, 


As shy and pallid : 


The bright, wild creatures of the 


AS her face. 


wo vd 


About her fearless flit and spring; 
To light her dusky solitude 
Comes April’s earliest offering. 


The calm night from her urn of rest 


Pours downward an 


unbroken stream; 


All day upon her mother’s breast 
My lady lieth in a dream. 


Love could not chill her low, soft bed 
With any hard memorjal stone; 
He put a red rose at her head— 
A flame as fragrant as his own. 
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II—THE OPERA-BOX 


HE opera alone, of all forms of diver- 

sion dear to society, has that element 

so sadly lacking in modern life, the 
element of pageantry. There is nothing spec- 
tacular in a dinner-party; and though large 
public balls like the Charity Ball may have 
a fine appearance to the onlooker in the gal- 
lery, the smarter private dance has no scenic 
effect at all. For quality is much less impres- 
sive to the spectator than quantity, and as a 
party gains in social grandeur, it seems to 
lose all that crowded brilliance which makes 
it agreeable to the eye. 

A country which still has coronations and 
Lrawing-rooms and. public or semi-public 
functions, in which its aristocracy is ex- 
pected to display itself, very much as the 
military is expected to display itself in a 
procession, provides its people legitimately 
enough with a sort of pageant. Republics, 
unfortunately, in doing away with an aris- 
tocracy, do not seem to have done away with 
the interest in the seattered remnants of it. 
And the only way in which an outsider can 
satisfy his curiosity—short of crowding to 
the church door at a fashionable wedding, 
or slipping into parties where he was not in- 
vited—is to buy a seat at the opera. 

Even for one who cares nothing for music, 
and never looks at the stage, it is an experi- 
ence. To feel your way in-during the dark- 
ness of the first act to what, for all you can 
see, might as well be an artificially heated 
vave-——and then a few minutes later, when the 
clrtain falls and the lights go up, to find 
yourself surrounded by as much beauty and 
brilliance as some people see in a lifetime! 

The house, its frequenters are fond of tell- 
ing us, is not becoming. And, perhaps, to 
the individual it is not; but to society as a 
‘whole the red and gold, the clusters of lights 
hung like grapes against the framework of 
the balconies, the huge dazzling central chan- 
delier dangling far overhead, are all the most 
perfect background—a perfect background to 
that horseshoe of women—some beautiful, 


things which would not please the 


but all 
and all 
music, 
some to see the sights, some to be seen, but 
all for their own enjoyment because, like the 


some ugly, some old, some 
looking just as well as they 
drawn together—some for 


young, 
ean look, 


love of 


lady who fell off her bicycle and blocked 
traffic, they “can and choose.’ 

It looks like a form of pleasure which the 
least socially ambitious could enjoy: to dine 
with two or three friends, to drive in your 
own carriage to the opera-house, and from 
your own box to listen to beautiful music sung 
by some of the most perfect voices in the 
world—nothing could sound simpler, easier, 
more free from the elements which some of 
us dread in what is usually meant by society 
—complexity, strain, emulation. Many people 
who are at a loss to understand the point of 
view of those who are willing year after year 
to undertake all the infinite trouble which 
most entertaining involves, could imagine a 
great deal of pleasure could be derived from 
an opera-box. Those who own one tell a dif- 
ferent story. 

In the first place, the opera comes so often. 
We should not think of pledging ourselves 
to give a dinner-party once, twice, or three 
times a week during the entire season; 
on a small scale that is what the owner of a 
box is forced to do. The ideal number is five 
—two women and three men. You ask some 
good-looking girl, who will sit up straight 
and wear pretty clothes and contribute her 
beauty to the appearance of the house; then 
there is yourself and your husband. No one 
else is needed except two “nice men.” But, 
unfortunately, the visible supply of nice men 
is limited, and most of ‘them who are known 
to go about are engaged weeks ahead, and 
some of those who are not cannot abide 
music; and you may easily spend three days 
in writing notes, and two more at the tele- 
phone, without finding any man to accom- 
pany you, except your husband—a state of 
“ good- 


yet 


If a dinner-party be- 


looking girl” at all. 
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gins to go wrong you can let it go—have a 
cold, and recall your invitations, but you 
cannot leave your box empty. There it is, a 
terribly expensive opportunity for giving 
pleasure to some one. 

Perhaps it is a horror of wasting it, per- 
haps it is mere respect for the appearance of 
the house, but box-owners are very careful 
to fill their boxes; and when they find that 
on a given evening a superior attraction is 
going to call them away they sit down and 
write some little note like this: 

“My pear Mrs. Gappinc,—It would be 
such a pleasure to me if you could use my 
box for the 27th. I am enclosing the tickets 
in the hope that you will aecept them. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Rira Starr.” 

3ut Mrs. Gadding is also among the sev- 
enty-five particularly carefully chosen souls 
who are going to the Vespers’ costume din- 
ner, and she does not much like Rita’s as- 
sumption that she is not. She sends the box 
back, not too quickly, with a line to say that 
She might 
be weak enough to add where that engage- 
ment was, were it not that she realizes Rita 
will see her there in due time. 

So Rita casts about in her mind, and sud- 
denly remembers her husband’s aunt Ger- 
trude, who is so fond of music, and whom 
they have not asked to the opera for more 
than a year. 

“Dearest Aunt Gertrude,” she writes, try- 
ing to curb her hurried pen so that it shall 
trace characters legible to the old, “ will you 
do Bob and me the great honor of occupying 
our box on the 27th? We thought it would 
be nicer for you to make up your own party, 
and so we are sending you all the six tickets. 

“T have been wanting to come and see you 
every’ day for the past month, but you know 
how busy Iam. Your affectionate niece, 

“ Tra.” 

She rings and despatches it with a feeling 
of duty well done. But she has reckoned 
without her aunt. Within two hours she 
gets the tickets back by the hand of her 
aunt’s elderly manservant. 

“My pear Ritax—Many thanks for your 
kindness in thinking of me. I am, as you 
know, very fond of music, and some night 
when you and Bob wish me to go to the 
opera I shall be very glad to do so; but I 
think I shall wait until then. I know I am 
old-fashioned, but I could as little enjoy en- 


she has a previous engagement. 
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tertaining my friends in your box during 
your could giving a dinner- 
party at your expense. Your loving 
“ Aunt G.” 

Rita, is essentially a -child of her 
times, cannot understand such scruples, and 
remarks to 
trive to 
them.” 

And here it is the 21st, and she has not 
much time, so she scribbles a line on her 
visiting-card to her best friend: 

“Dear Neue —Couldn’t you take the box 
for the 27th, just to oblige yours, R.?” 

Again those hateful tickets return. 

“Thanks, dear. This is the eleventh box 


absence as I 


who 


30b. that “some people do con- 


make it very hard to be civil to 


I have had offered me for the 27th. Have 
already accepted two.” 
Rita begins to feel resentful, as if her 


friends were wilfully leaving her in the lurch. 
She consults a small book she keeps to help 
her out in No use in asking 
the Van Aspics, or the Hooks; they will 
surely be going to the Vespers’, and yet, no 
harm to try. Then there is Bob’s partnér 
and his fat wife. Perhaps if she sent the 
box to them she would not have to invite 
them to dinner this year. See what a com- 
fort that would be! And then there are those 
cousins of Bob’s, who live somewhere in West 


these crises. 


Eighty-ninth Street, and all entertained a 
sentiment for Bob before his marriage. She 
hastily seratches down a list while she 


dresses, and as she goes through the hall on 
her way to the theatre, she tells her butler 
to telephone these ladies in the order named, 
and offer the box for the 27th. 

When she comes home at midnight, he 
meets her, and tells her triumphantly that 
Mrs. Van Aspiec accepts the box with pleasure 
for the 22d, and that he has despatched the 
tickets. 

“For the Oh, Cleverbridge,” cries 
poor Rita, “I said the 27th! The 22d is 
to-morrow, and you.know I have people din- 
ing here to go to the opera with me.” 

Cleverbridge looks gravely aggrieved. He 
will go to his grave believing that she said 
the 22d, but he bows and says: 

“T’m sorry to have misunderstood 
madam.” 

It takes Rita all the next day to disen- 
tangle this complication and get back her 
tickets for her own guests. The Van Aspics 
had already begun to make up their party, 
and are not at all appeased by being offered 


22d! 


you, 
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the box for the 27th. Of course they are 
going to the Vespers’. Rita knew it perfect- 
ly well. They have a faint notion that she 
just changed her mind about the 22d, and 
took her box away on purpose. 
In the end Rita summons her husband, and 
that he should call up his ceusin 
Louisa’ and ask her if she could go on the 
27th. Bob, who always feels a little guilty 
that Louisa is not very often asked to his 
house, although at one time he almost lived 
at her mother’s, agrees with alacrity, and 
presently comes up-stairs with the soothed 


suggests 


expression of a man who has been in conver- 
sation with one who appreciates him. 

“She'll take it,” he says. “Seems awfully 
pleased.” 

“TI hope you said, Bob, that if she could 
not use it apy of the other thirteen sisters 
would do as well.” 

“There are only four, Rita, and I did not 
I thought it seemed nicer to make 
it something personal to Louisa.” 

Sut Rita has lost interest. At last the box 
is off her mind. Or is it? 

Five days pass. It is the 27th. 
actually dressing for the Vespers’ 
which begins at six, although dinner is not 
set until eight-thirty, and every one knows 
no one will come before nine—when Bob 
knocks at the door. He enters quite sorrow- 
fully, his head whitened, a sheet around his 
neck to protect his fine clothes from the pow- 
der, and a note in his hand—a note thick 
with six tickets. 

Rita gives a faint scream when she sees it. 


say so. 


She is 


a process 
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“Don’t tell me it’s back again,” she cries, 
turning up her chin to the costumer, who is 
engaged in placing a patch upon it. 

ra: Bob. oh 
symptoms of approaching grippe, and 

“T told you to say the sisters would do, 
Bob.” 

“She mentions that she did feel tempted 
to give it to Annie, but on second thoughts 
knew it would be more polite to return it to 
me.” 

“Oh, Bob, your relations fine 
feelings for me,” says Rita, smiling. “ Some 
people’s politeness gives more trouble than 
Now the only thing to do is to 


says seems she feels 


have too 


rudeness. 
telephone the garage and send the tickets 
back by the automobile, and tell Louisa to 
give them to Annie or the ashman. I don’t 
want to see them again.” 

Perhaps Bob does not sueceed in softening 
this message sufficiently, for when they re- 
turn from the costume-dinner, which 
followed by a vaudeville, which was followed 
by’ a supper, they see on the hall table an 
envelope enclosing the tickets, without any 
note. 

So the Starrs’ box empty through 
one of the most perfect performances of the 
year; and the directors saw it, and thought 
that their stockholders had no real love of 
music; and Rita’s friends in the parquet saw 
it, and thought she might at least have offered 
it to them; and her critics in the galleries 
saw it, and thought how selfish the idle rich 
are: too sated to enjoy things themselves, too 
lazy to give them to others. 


was 
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NE day last spring I halted in aston- 
C) ishment outside the stately Sorbonne 

University in Paris. “ Surely,” 
thought I, “this hoary centre of learning 
must have been turned into a show-place for 
the rank and fashion of all Europe?” Great 
titled ladies in sables and silk were alighting 
from superb motors, escorted by men whose 
names are known the world over—gray-haired 
savants, too, of the rank of Lord Kelvin, 
Sir William Ramsay, and Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Russian and American girl-students were 
pouring in, with the miscellaneous crowd of 
cosmopolis that represented the beauty, 
wealth, wit, and intellect of half a dozen 
nations. And last of all came King Carlos 
and Queen Amélie of Portugal, with the 
President of France, escorting Madame Fal- 
liéres. 

What could it be? The secret was soon 
out, for I caught a whisper—* Madame Curie 
is lecturing!” That marvellous woman, to 
whom is due the discovery of radium, which 
has revolutionized all previously held ideas 
of physical science—Madame Curie, the only 
woman ever appointed to a professor’s chair 
in the great Sorbonne; a woman now courted 
by princes and governments. Did not the 
Shah of Persia himself take jewelled orders 
from his breast and attempt to pin them on 
this shyest of women? 

I went in to the lecture. It was to be on 
“polonium,” the first element discovered by 
Madame, and thus named for her native 
country. 

Believing that only the few cared to hear 
her, she had arranged to speak in a small 
class-room seating barely thirty. But now 
the gay monde flocked from far and near, 
and there was nothing for it but the huge 
amphitheatre of the University of Paris. 

Even that was packed to the doors, and 
hundreds shut out, clamoring in vain to see 
and hear the world’s greatest woman of sci- 
ence, whom the foremost thinkers of to-day 
have been proud to honor and accept as an 
intellectual equal. On the platform were ar- 
rayed a strange jumble of instruments and 
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tubes, bottles and jars, retorts dnd crucibles 
—a modern alchemist’s workshop in which 
nature’s secrets are laid bare. 

On the stroke of three an insignificant 
little black-robed woman stepped in, and the 
vast and brilliant throng rose with a thrill 
of homage and respect. Next moment a roar 
of applause burst forth. The timid little 
figure was visibly distressed, and raised a 
trembling hand in mute appeal. Then you 
could have heard a pin drop, and she began 
to speak. 

Of her lecture I will say no more. But 
as I had heard the greatest personages from 
Sweden to Vienna speak in tones’ of rever- 
ence of this woman, I determined to secure 
her strange story. This was most difficult 
on account of Madame’s horror of publicity. 
Not long after the birth of her eldest child 
Trene, Madame Curie took a tiny cottage on 
the Boulevard Kellermann, near the Pare 
Montsouris, a district so remote that hardly 
any cocher knows where it is. To the ordi- 
nary Parisian the Boulevard Kellermann is 
only something little less remote than Tim- 
buctu! 

Here “the cleverest woman in the world” 
has a little ivy-covered house lying back 
from the road, and spends her days carrying 
on her own and her late husband’s work— 
not forgetting her little girls, Irene, who is 
nearly seven, and Eve, who is two and a 
half. A Polish cousin of hers helps her with 
the children; and there is also old Dr. Curie, 
her husband’s father, to be taken care of— 
a patriarch well over eighty. 

No one appears to know anything of this 
illustrious woman except her next-door neigh- 
bor, Madame Perrin, who is almost in the 
relation of sister to Madame Curie. It will 
be seen that world-fame has absolutely no 
charm for this woman, nor had it for Pierre 
Curie. Once or twice he received a news- 
paper reporter through sheer kindliness of 
heart and unwillingness to appear discourte- 
ous. But his wife always declared she 
loathed reporters and publicity, and that no 
newspaper had a right to pry into her life. 
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Now let me tell the tragic story of her 
life, love, and marriage. Marie Sklodowska 
Curie is just forty this year. Her father, 
Professor Sklodowski, taught science and 
chemistry at the University of Warsaw. Ié 
seems the salary was so paltry that Sklo- 
dowski could not even afford to hire a ‘small 
boy to help in his laboratory, and so at an 
early age little motherless Marie, instead of 
playing with dolls and toys, was bustling 
about in a chemist’s laboratory, surrounded 
by all the paraphernalia that were to be- 
come so familiar ere her name resounded the 
world over. Still, the girl must have had a 
vague longing to see the world, for we next 
find her as governess in a Russian family 
travelling a good deal in eastern Europe. 
She grew tired of this, though, and returned 
to Warsaw more passionately patriotic than 
ever. 

Indeed, the young woman was quite a polit- 
ical agitator. Her love for science, however, 
drew her to Paris, where she arrived almost 
destitute. Here she established herself in a 
cheerless garret so intensely cold that when 





in winter the. little bottle of milk was left 
at her door it speedily turned to ice. Marie 
Sklodowska was at this time living on less 
than ten cents a day. She saved all the 
money she could for her precious books. 
Then came the fateful encounter with Pierre 
Curie. The Frenchman was seven years older 
than the girl, but he soon found in her a 
kindred soul, and, to her amazement, pro- 
posed marriage, so that among other things 
they might devote their lives to science. But 
at that time Polish patriotism and politics 
were uppermost in the girl’s mind, and, with- 
out giving her lover a decisive answer, she 
returned to Warsaw. 

A fortnight later she received a pathetic 
letter from Curie, in which oceurs this pas- 
sage: “ What a grand thing it would be to 
unite our lives and work together for the 
good of science and humanity!” Forthwith 
she returned to Paris and married the man 
of her choice. That marriage was, indeed, 
ideal. For eleven years they lived and 
worked in complete unity of thought and 
ideals. They were never parted even for a 





MADAME CURIE, HER LATE HUSBAND, AND ONE OF HER CHILDREN, 
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MADAME CURIE AND HER WORK 


single day! Their first home was at Scéaux, 
about nine miles from Paris. So much 
time was lost, however, in journeying to and 
fro that they took a tiny apartment in the 
Rue de la Glaciére, in order to be near the 
laboratory of the Ecole de Physique. 

Already Madame Curie’s reputation as a 
scientist in her own right was so well known 
that she was permitted to work with her 
husband in the laboratory—a privilege which 
had never before been granted to a woman. 
Oddly enough, France herself was slowest of 
all among the nations to recognize the genius 
of the gifted pair. Honors and tributes to their 
great researches came to them in embarrass- 
ing profusion, but not from their own country. 

It was Lord Kelvin, the venerable British 
savant, that first drew the world’s attention 
to the Curies; and in May, 1903, the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain invited them to 
London to lecture. As every one knows, this 
visit was a veritable triumph for the young 
couple; and Lord Kelvin himself, affection- 
ately leaning on Curie’s shoulder, proclaimed 
the marvellous discoveries of his French col- 
leagues. Forthwith the Royal Society be- 
stowed the coveted Davy gold medal on 
Pierre Curie. 

After Great Britain’s recognition, Sweden 
bestowed the famous Nobel prize on both 
husband and wife. Then came laggard 
France with the Legion of Honor. But 
Pierre Curie replied to the government, sim- 
ply declining the decoration, for it had “no 

bearing upon my work.” 

’ But next day the Curies and Perrins went 
out to the quaint aerial village of Robinson 
two or three miles away, to have dinner in 
the tree-tops, where restaurants are estab- 
lished, and Irene climbed on her father’s 
knee and put a red geranium in his coat. 
“You are now decorated with the Legion of 
Honor,” the little one told him, gravely. And 
Pierre Curie replied, “In this case I make 
no objection.” 

There came a time when the inveterate dis- 
like of the Curies for public functions—din- 
ners, receptions, lectures, and the like—had 
to be conquered; especially after the award 
of the Nobel prize by Sweden. Poor Marie 
Curie was, to put it mildly, not much given 
to dress. But now, protesting strongly, she 
had a décolleté black silk made; for Presi- 
dent and Madame Loubet were giving a din- 
ner at the Elysée Palace in honor of this 
marvellous husband and wife. 


; 
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This reminds me that both M. and Madame 
Curie have more than once flatly refused to 
lecture on their discoveries before royalty, 
alleging as an excuse that their subject could 
have no earthly interest for any one who had 
not made a special study of it. They made 
an exception in the case of the Shah of Per- 
sia, but only because pressure was brought to 
bear upon them by the French government. 

It was a very comic séance. The room was 
darkened, and the marvellous mineral they 
had discovered glowed uncannily.. The Shah, 
greatly startled, leaped up and upset the case 
of radium. Then the Curies, in turn, were 
mightily alarmed for their precious atom, and 
refused to be comforted, even by diamond 
rings impulsively drawn from imperial fingers. 

The Shah was deeply offended at the cold 
rejection of all his gifts. The radium shown 
him was worth $30,000 a gram. YIt had been 
specially extracted from pitchblende, a black 
oxide of uranium found only in one mine) at 
Joachimthal, in Bohemia, Whether or not 
this wondrous “living” substance will cure 
cancer or not is a question for the scientist. 
But(its most wonderful property is that it 
gives off light of itself, and that without any 
apparent diminution of its force.) In Paris 
they called radium “le métal conjugal” be- 
cause it was the joint discovery of husband 
and wife. It was Madame Curie, however, 
who first noticed the strange properties of 
uranium, and drew her husband’s attention 
to the researches she had been carrying on 
alone for many months. 

Curie at once recognized the far-seeing 
pioneer genius of his wife, and abandoned all 
else that they might work together and solve 
a problem so sensational. 

But just when world-fame came to them, 
tragedy came, too. One day last spring 
Pierre Curie, after lunching with some 
friends, was crossing the crowded streets of 
Paris, an absent-minded dreamer with high 
thoughts fixed on the mysteries of nature. 
And with the awful suddenness of such things 
he was struck down by & heavy truck. One 
of the wheels passed over his head and 
crushed out a great and noble life. 

So in her little ivy-covered cottage, lost 
in an out-of-the-way part of the city, you 
will find Marie Sklodowska Curie to-day— 
more retired and silent than ever, living only 
for her children and such benefit as she 
hopes to do the world by the exercise of her 
marvellous genius. 
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HE sleeve plays a wonderfully 
important part in all the pre- 


vailing and 
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incoming 


and wraps, as a glance at the 


fashion pages whi 
will show. Take the 
this page, for exam 


‘th follow 
» gown on 


ple. ‘Fhe 


sleeve is a draped, full 


form, overlapped by 
odd little cape of ¢ 
tonne-figured pan 
velvet, the 
cape and 
sleeves being 
joined to the 
bodice under 
the fold of 
plain panne 
that outlines 
the V-shaped 
chem isette. 
The _ sleeve, 
draped from 
the shoulder, 
and along 
down the sin- 
gle front 
(sleeve) seam, 
is one of the 
many grace- 
ful forms 
which will be 
more or less 
generally seen 
in the spring 
models __ that 
made 
up in soft 
materials. 
There is 
a growing 
vogue for 
the rather 


are 


tight drap- 
ed sleeve, 
for 


and 





an 
re- 
ne 


aris 


dresses 
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THE NEW MODEL SkIRT with gathers in the front seam: 
blue panne velvet with patterned shoulder-pieces 
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that form which consists in either up- 
or downward 
two-inch pleats. 


turning inch or 
Often trimming ex- 
tends from the 
shoulder down over 
the upper part of 
the sleeve, holding 
the folds in place. 
This is a variation 
of the idea shown 
in the sleeves of 
the earlier part of 
the season, and one 
which, appearing in 
many of the late 
models, seems to 
indicate a tendency 
to conceal, or, rath- 
er, to obliterate, the 


shoulder-line. The 
long lines of the 
past two seasons 


have been obtained 
by  earrying’ the 
capes or mandarin- 
derived sleeves 
from the neck 
downward, ending 
in a loose, puffy, or 
flowing and open 
sleeve. The new 
models reverse this 
The lower 
sleeve closes about 
the forearm or 
wrist, according to 
the length, and the 
sleeve itself is car- 
ried up well over 
the shoulder (after 
the raglan idea), or 
it is given some 
sort of trimming 
which is similarly 
carried up.’ “Where 
the shoulder seam 


order. 























SMART PARIS DESIGNS 


In Paris, where such quaint stuffs 
always make their first appearance, 
this toile de Juoy, of which mention 
was made a month or two ago in these 
pages, has for months been looked 
upon as the most novel and perplexing 
of late revivals. Artists of the the- 
atre have appeared in full and double- 
skirted costumes in which this flow- 
ered material has been used for the 
overdress 7 but to the present, women 
in private walks of life have been a 
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NEW MODEL for smart street suit; lernon-color 
cloth with flowered “ toile de Juoy” trimmings. 


is at the conventional height, it is 
likely to be lost under folds of. trim- 
ming, braids, or self-material, after 
the style which will be seen in the 
illustrations of the gown in mauve 
cloth and, the lemon-colored cloth suit 


~ 
shown on this page. The flowered aS 
revers, vest, collar, and cuffs of the ; AFTERNOON GOWN of mauve cloth with 
latter suit ought also to be examined. bands of embroidery ; yoke of tucked net. 
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of trimming which is shown in the 
cloth suit I have referred to. How- 
ever, there is something decidedly 
coquettish in these Dolly-Vardenish 
patterns, and they perfectly harmon- 
ize with the prevailing high heels, 
short skirts, and the oddly tilted 
hats that are coming in, and which 
are modelled on the lines of those 
seen in the prints of Eugénie’s day. 
Also they suggest pretty overskirt 
forms, which, say the prophets, are 
bound to follow in the train of the 
new draped skirts. However that may 
result, the flowered designs will be 
among the pretty things we shall 
have to con over a month hence, for 


all 
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Gown of champagne cloth with front of chiffon 
gold buttons; yoke of filet and gold 


little wary of what is, viewed alone, 
a conspicuous material, and have lim- BROADTAIL CoaT with braid and fancy 
ited their use of it to about the form buttons; embroidered waistcoat 























SMART PARIS DESIGNS 
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all the summer weaves will more or 
less represent them. In the mean 
time we have digressed from that, at 
present, really all-important sleeve. 

Note that feature of the broadtail 
coat which is shown on page 238. 
Observe the free use of buttons run- 
ning from the wrist to the collar- 
line, and how, in this model, also, 
the line of the ordinary sleeve-shoul- 
der seam is obliterated. This general 
form of sleeve and of trimming is a 
favorite one. Sometimes spaced 
groups of buttons vary it, sometimes 
soutache disks are used in lieu of 
buttons, but the general idea is car- 
ried out in numbers of the late winter 
and early spring jacket forms. Both 
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CALLING GOWN of Empire green cloth , sleeves 


and front panel tucked , flat bands of satin 


plain and faney buttons figure freely 
net teniiet ib giles Mecha on gowns and wraps. In the cloth 
sides , fancy braid trimming princesse gown shown on page 238 one 
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Back view of velvet gown; 
buttons and soutache braid. 


trimmings of black 


of the popular methods of using but- 
tons will be seen. They outline, in 
regularly arranged forms, or in spaced 
groups, the panel fronts and backs of 


one-piece gowns, or follow certain 
front seams of jackets and coats. 
Sometimes they are combined with 


Brandebourg loops, or they are set in 
the sharp angles of rolls of silk or 
velvet, which simulate buttonholes. 
The latter trimming is almost the sole 
form employed for mourning gowns, 
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in which crépe-covered buttons 
always a favored trimming. 

The model coat shown on page 239 

should be scanned also. It has a fea- 

ture that already has a growing vogue. 


This is the slashed or open under-arm 
form, or, as some tailors speak of it, 


are 








YouNG GIRL’S STREET DRESS of dark blue 
liberty velvet with fine line forming squares. 


the chasuble armhole. This idea has 
been chiefly applied to the jackets for 


young girls. 
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T is only on the rarest occasions 
now that one sees stiff materials 
made up into wedding gowns. 
You know how the bride 
of a generation ago 
walked in state to the 
chancel in stiff satin or 
equally stiff and rustling 
silk? To-day the bride’s 
dress is of a very differ- 
ent sort. Even where 
silk or satin is chosen 
for the ceremonial 
gown it is a soft, un- 
stiffened sort which 
will falf in folds that 
undulate softly, and 
which would literally 
cling to the figure but 
for the many thick- 
nesses of flounces and 
veilings of film 
over film. For the 
very young bride 
everything is re- 
sorted to which will 
give a gossamer 
suggestion to her 
maiden beauty. 
Even if she hap- 
pens to be a more 
mature bride, even 
though she be a 
very. practical one 
who will dispense 
with white, the 
same rule 
holds good as 
to the choice 
of material. It 
must be soft. 
Just now 
Oriental _ silks 
and satins are 
most in vogue 
for wedding 



































SIMPLE PRINCESSE BRIDAL GOWN 
Indian lawn, with liberty silk girdle and sash. 


of embroidered 














gowns; also duchesse satin and crépes, 
chiffons, nets, even. 
cided fancy for materials scrolled with 


There is a de- 


silver or gold 
threads, or with 
pure white silk 
embroidery lightly 
applied. <A favor- 
ite form for such 
embroidery to take 
is to have it spring 
upward from the 
foot of the skirt 
like a vine to, say, 
half the depth of 
the garment, where 


the design, gradual- 


ly thinning out, dis- 
appears, leaving the 
upper skirt plain. 
In thin goods this 
is usually gathered. 


Where the for- 


tunate bride may 
wear family laces 


over her gown, she 
will choose a du- 
chesse satin, or 
some satin-finished 
silk, for nething so 
beautifully raises 
the motifs of such 
old lace as a back- 
ground of glossy 
(but not shiny) 
satin. Then 
again, to come 
down to. real 
practicality, no- 
thing is more 
serviceable than 
a soft silk with 
satin finish. A 
bride’s dress in 
these days of 
financial re- 
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BRIDESMAID'’S COSTUME in pink panne-finished 
cloth, with lace stoles having satin folds. 


trenchment, unless some regal af- 
fair that is designed to be laid 
away after the ceremony, is expected 
to do some service later, say for 
her first dinner, or dance, or recep- 
tion, especially if these functions be 
given in her honor. For this rea- 


son the garment should be madé in 
such way that a very slight change 
of sleeve or modification of the neck, 
or the substitution of ornament or 
dress garniture, may be made at g 
short notice. A detachable lace yoke 
may be a feature of the gown, per- 
haps. Only a day or two ago I 
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MATRON’S COSTUME in light leaf-green satin- 
faced cloth; waistcoat in “‘ toile de Juoy.” 
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“J long mitten sleeves of the same are ra 

a among the forms of easily removable 
features for such gowns. On the other 

7 hand, berthas and bretelles embroidered 


in white, silver, or gold thread, or in 
pale colors, and finished with’ or with- 
out fringe, are now often included as 
part of the wedding gown. These, you 
know, may be adjusted over a closely 
fitted bodice without in the least dis- 
turbing its original form. 

For a wedding which is to be pictur- 
esque rather than coldly fashionable, 
and especially for a very young bride 
or for a country wedding, the simpler 
the chosen material, the better and more 
effective it will be. So, too, with the 
lines of the gown, which, preferably, 
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SMART MODEL of plain and striped 
cloth combined ; velvet collar 


heard of a bride who ar- 
ranged to have her dress- 
maker call for the bridal 
dress a few hours after the 
former’s departure for the 
honeymoon, in order to make 
certain slight changes at 
onee, as the garment was to 
be worn immediately after 
her return at a “ welcome SES Fs 
home” dance. mars 

Chemisettes of lace, point GRACEFUL MODEL coat of brilliant green cloth lined with 
d’esprit, filet, or chiffon, and white satin and having a band of black satin on the inner edge ~ 
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should be of an ample walking length. 
Chiffon, point d’esprit, or crépe de 
Chine, made over China silk, are the 
three most favored materials. The 
petticoat worn under the bride’s dress 
should fit perfectly over the hips, and 
spring from a circular, and not a 
gathered top. The lower part, from 
the knees down, may be as full- 
flounced as you like. The proper low- 
er skirt finish—and this is something 
worth noting, by the way, for it ap- 
plies to all gowns of the same general 
lines and character—is a big cord 
covered with silk like the dress. The 





Back view of the combination plain and striped 
costume illustrated on page 243 


skirt is first finished with this, and 
then faced up on the wrong side with 
silk. Then, on the outer side there 
is an inch-wide ruching of pinked 
silk, stitched through the centre. Over 
this there is likely to be a net or 
chiffon frill some four or five inches 
wide, which is meant to veil the little 
ruching just described. Over this, 
again, is placed the visible trimming 
flounce of lace or chiffon, or whatever 
the chosen material. 

As you will see, this provides a very 
fluffy foot effect; but, in addition to 
these outer frills, the inside of the 
lower skirt is also finished, first with 
another little pinked ruching, and over 
this a four-inch dust ruffle. Silk slip 
foundation skirts for any sort of féte 
gown are similarly finished. 

Practically any pretty prevailing 
form of dress and any material may 
be selected for the bridesmaid, pro- 
vided it harmonizes in general soft 
effect with that of the bride; but, for 
that equally important figure, the 
bride’s mother, there is a little less 
latitude and need for a great deal more 
discrimination. If you, my dear read- 
er, are about to play that rdéle, don’t 
concentrate your whole attention upon 
the bride, but consider carefully your 
own attire. Don’t feel that, necessarily, 
you must wear something very staid 
and matronly. This year a mother 
doesn’t have to; for present fashions, 
with their pretty draperies and cling- 
ing fabrics, are as ideal for her as for 
her daughter. Choose violet, mauve, 
or light leaf green. If you can wear 
the last, take it, for nothing is pret- 
tier than any of these shades in com- 
bination with lace. Gray, of course, is 
charming, especially for the white- 
haired, but it is not always a good in- 
vestment for later service. To select a 
shade of gray which will not assume 
a stony or soiled “bloom” at night 
requires absolute genius. Any of the 
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mauve, violet, or green tones 
may be found in fine cloth or 
in marquisette, and all take 
contrasting trimmings in the 
form of passementerie, velvet, 
or satin bands, fancy buttons, 
and lace. 

For the rather young mother 
whose figure is still lithe and 
slender, something on the prin- 
cesse or Empire order of gown 
will give admirable satisfaction. 
The mother’s gown, also, should 
be given an easily removable 
neck finish; for, after all, how 
few really “ dress ” gowns there 
are which, after a few times of 
wearing, do not require renew- 
al at this point! The long pic- 


ture-dress with rather high 
waist-line and fancy draped 


shoulder is equally desirable for 
a bride’s mother, for guest, or 
for matron of honor. For the 
shorter, stouter mother, some- 
thing softly girdled, or, as has 
been said on another occasion, 
a picture-coat or coatee, should 
be chosen. Besides the Louis 
XIV. and the Louis XV. coats 
(which are the most permanent 
of women’s dress-coat forms) 
this year there are all sorts of 
loose Irish and filet lace coats 
made with or without lining 
(sometimes they are given a 
lining of filet or stout tulle), 
in which fashionable matrons 
are positively lovely. These 
coats are worn over silk or 
cloth skirts and net or other 
soft waists. Coats of similar 
lines are also made up in lib- 
erty and Japanése silk, en- 
crusted with embroidery or lace, and 
finished with wide thin fringes. Both 


toques and large hats: are worn, the 
latter usually with drooping plumes. 
For the really “home mother’ 
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the 


BRIDAL 
ornaments of Cluny and flounce of point-lace. 





GOWN of duchesse satin with entre-deux and 


toque will perhaps be preferable, with 
an aigrette of graceful paradise 
plumes among soft tulle choux and a 
crown of gold or silver thread, or of 
shirred tulle. 
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unite admirably with almost any of ¥ 


the pretty combination dresses which 


now almost exclusively are worn by 
2 schoolgirls. Frocks of plain cloth K 
” trimmed with plaid or check; check or 





plaid gowns trimmed with bands of 
plain material (in either instance the 
under material may be pieced invisibly 
under such folds or bands in endless 
variety )—are practically the only styles 
fashionable dressmakers are advancing 

















SIMPLE CHEVIOT KNICKERBOCKER SUIT and pon- 
gee shirt for a boy’s summer wear. 


ROM several points of view this 
F season favors, as few seasons do, 

economy in juniors’ clothing— 
that is, economy that may be prac- 
tised so that it isn’t obvious. This 
is- perhaps most marked in girls’ 
dresses. Two-thirds of these are com- 
binations of two materials. Every 
mother will see what an opportunity 
that presents in the making over of 
garments. Also such prevailing styles 
make the usually despised “ bargain ”- 
table a boon, for remnants of all sorts overt cLoru suit with shaped knickerbockers 
may be cheaply purchased which will and jacket, with brown velvet collar. 





















































ECONOMICAL FASHIONS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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A scuoot suit of blue serge with contrasting 
folds in plaid or plain color or silk braid 


for the spring. These, of course, are 
cut in new material. The economical 
mother need not employ it. Take frocks 
like those shown on this page and the 
next, in which bands or folds form 
the trimming. How easily, in many 
instances, might a second material 
be introduced between the centre front 
folds, or the waist, made up of 
“ seraps,” be pieced under them. Skirts 
for the growing girl may be length- 
ened by such means, and the public 
never be taken into the wearer’s or her 
mother’s confidence. I have just seen 
a pleated skirt costume quite like that 


shown with jacket on this page, in 
which two materials were used, one of 
navy blife, the other of mole color. 
The skirt showed an arrangement in 
which these two colors alternated, each 
being allowed three deep pleats; the 
waist a sort of kimono jumper in blue 
over an under form of mole to which 
was added a mere suggestion of mole- 
dyed lace in the form of a chemisette. 
This costume was composed of new 
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A SIMPLE SCHOOL DRESS of striped flannel or 
homespun with bands of silk trimming. 
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PRETTY SPRING FROCK of blue foulard with 
green rings; lace chemisette. 


materials, but will it not suggest some- 
thing equally effective in the using up 
of old ones? 

Aprons are coming in again for lit- 
tle girls and for others up to the age 
of twelve or fourteen, according to 
their development. After all, this 
must be taken into consideration in 
the selection of all girls’ clothing at 
this critical age. French mothers are 
adopting the apron, making it up in 
all the fashionable linens. Some 
forms of it are real works of art in 
point of embroidery added to them; 
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but others are merely “sensible” gar- 
ments of plain, stout, easily cleansed 
material. The American mother, 
therefore, who adopts them for econ- 
omy’s sake, will find her children this 
year quite in the fashion. 

Long trousers for little boys have 
been experimented with for a year by 
the fashionable; but the economical, 
the sensible mother will not approve 
them. First, they constrict a boy’s 





DESIGN POR A GIRL’S SCHOOL DRESS of red and 
blue striped serge, with cuffs and vest of blue. 


movements too much; second, knee 
patches should not be encouraged. 
Either of the two suits shown on 
page 246 is such as will ‘dress a boy 
with comfort and good style. 
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ten me to ask what is the prop- 

er—i.e., the prevailing—skirt 
length. She has been puzzled almost 
to the point of despair at the short 
skirts she sees worn by many really 
fashionable women, and the long ones 
that are pictured as _ fashionable. 
Which of these ought she to follow? 
This depends entirely upon circum- 
stances. All dress skirts for formal 
wear are long, quite as long as the 
pictured ones. Some of them are un- 
comfortably long in front, and many 
have slight trains. On the other hand, 
all walking skirts are short, some re- 
markably so. A few days ago I saw 
a slender, trimly formed little woman 
of thirty-five in a blue cloth suit (just 
completed by a fashionable tailor) 


A READER of the Bazar has writ- 





BROWN FELT HAT faced with white satin and, 
covering the entire crown, a big soft bird. 
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AKIS. 
PLUM-COLOR FELT HAT with satin trimmings of 
the same shade and lace of a deep ochre tint. 


which barely concealed her shoe tops. 
The modishness of her dress was not 
to be questioned, but as to its real ap- 
propriateness a difference of opinion 
is bound to arise. Many women of 
recognized leadership in things fash- 
ionable decline to consider the ex- 
tremely short skirt, but with much 
better results choose a length that 
leaves visible only a clear outline of 
the heel and vamp of a trim boot. The 
puzzled reader should always be sure of 
this: nothing is really so arbitrary in 
fashion that it cannot be bent to meet 
her special taste if she will but study 
it. Generally speaking, a representa- 
tive gathering of smartly dressed wom- 
en will show exactly which of the new 
fashions advanced by the tailors have 
been accepted and which have been 
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BLAcK 
on edge of brim; 


HAT of point d’esprit with satin band 
wide ribbon frill with roses 


rejected The designers, however, 
must go on producing, and these pages 
continue to reflect both the popular 
and the individual, the sensible and 
the merely vagarious styles, for all 
have their admirers. In the matter 
of the skirt length it is likely that 
the extremely short garment will dis- 
appear with the spring fashions for 
all except the real “ buds.” 

Apropos of “representative gath- 
erings” and what may be learned 
from them, a computation was recent- 
ly made at a fashionable tea-room, 
and it was found that out of fifteen 
notable costumes, all but six were of 
velvet. These six costumes were of 
silk-trimmed cloth and cloth-trimmed 
silk, or combined dresses of two colors 
or fabrics, relieved by rich furs and 
elaborate braidings. Of the velvet 
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costumes, no two appeared to be of 
the same weave, and there was not 
one among them which would be 
classed as a velvet by one, say, who 
did not often visit the great cities and 
was unfamiliar with the new weaves. 
Panne, chiffon-finished, ribbed, moiré, 
odd weaves in which the cut and un- 
cut pile were represented, and also 
striped and figured grounds, were all 
there, but always in a softly clinging 
texture that moulded the outlines of 
the figure beautifully. There is a tend- 
ency to make up these soft velvets 
with U-shaped vests, filled in with 
silk, net, lace, or linon, the opening 
being decidedly deep in the waist it- 


DaRK GREEN VELVET BAT trimmed with black 
satin and black ostrich feathers 
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BLACK VELVET HAT With pink sat n facing ; soft 
i velvet crown with slit for the feather. 


self, but modified with little waist- 
coat effects, or with round shirred or 
corded chemisettes. 

A pretty novelty of the season is the 
narrow ribbon necklet, which is worn 
equally with high, transparent bodices 
and with décolleté effects. It consists 
of a stiff half-inch moiré ribbon that 
passes round the neck and crosses in 
front through a slide of silver or gold, 
set with jewels, real or artificial. The 
ribbon ends are finished with caps of 
metal topping tiny metal tassels or 
other fancy “ drops.” , 

As a comfortable contrast to the 
enormous “ bell” hats which so many 
have adopted, the fur, velvet, and 
beaver toques and turbans have come 
into favor. The advance-guard of the 
spring hats promise to be the reverse 
of the long-popular “bell” form. The 
latter will not entirely disappear for 
some time to come, but the -alolike 
roundness of their brims has una ‘gone 
a variation—the crowns have been mod- 
ified. Finally, the way of putting these 
hats on has changed. Inside crowns 
have been given them until, as may 
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be seen, they are no longer bell, but 
picture-hats, and so called by the mil- 
liners. The handsome “ stuck-on” or 
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PuRPLE CHIFFON VELVET GOWN trimmed with 
tucked mousseline, Venice lace and chenille edge 


moulded facing of silk with an inch- 
wide velvet binding has been and will 
be a fashionable finish for these hats, 
which, happily, are modifying in size. 
The novelty of the new season will be 
the flat, round turban with deep brim. 
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nd 


The tendency in spring models is 
to use two quite different materials. 
I have seen one coat in green cloth in 
which the under coat, showing at the 





CALLING GowN of Burgundy cloth with same 


color braid, the cape laced with black 


open or slashed armhole, as described 
on page 240, was of brown and green 
patterned silk. The silk was used in 
bands on the cloth skirt. 

The combination of plain and striped 
materials in wool, too, is a noted feat- 


ure. The striped cloth or cheviot is 











and green stripe skirt 
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MODEL STREET COSTUME; brown cloth coat, brown 
panels in chevron design 


used in the skirt, the stripes arranged 
alternately, sometimes in chevron and 
vertical lines, and sometimes in plain 
side or box pleated skirts. The striped 
material is attractively used as trim- 
ming on the coat, in some cases, as 
shown on page 243. These late win- 
ter models are good indications of the 
general trend of the spring tailor 
fashions, and may safely be followed. 
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Tow to Train the Speaking Voice 


By fathering Jewell Everts 














FOURTH 


O me, the most notable among the many 
notable elements in Madame Alla Na- 
zimova’s marvellous acting is her il- 
lumination of the text of her impersonations 
through inflection. To an ear unaccustomed 
to the “broken music” of her speech a word 
may now and then be lost because of her still 
faulty English, but of her attitude toward 
the thought she is uttering, or the person 


she is addressing, or the situation she is 
meeting, there can never be a moment’s 
doubt—so illuminating is the _ inflectional 


play of her voice. The tone she uses is not 
to me pleasing in quality. It does not fall 
in liquid alluring cadences upon the ear as 
does Miss Marlowe’s, for instance. It is al- 
ways keyed high, whether the child-wife 
Nora, or Hedda, omnivorous of experience, 
is speaking. But this high-pitched tone is 
endlessly volatile. It It never 
lets your attention wander. It is never mo- 
notonous. It is a master of inflection. Ma- 
dame Nazimova’s emotion is always primar- 
ily intellectual. It always proceeds from a 
mind keenly alive to the instant’s incident. 
This intensely intellectual temperament re- 
veals itself through her voice in a rare de- 
gree of inflectional agility. This element 
alone makes her work, to me, more stimula- 
ting than any I have ever known except Ma- 
dame Duse’s. Recall the revelation of Nora’s 
soul in her ery: “It is not possible! It is 
not possible!” Madame Nazimova’s concep- 
tion of the mistress of “The Doll’s House ” 
is concentrated in these four words—in her 
inflection of the last word, I may almost say. 
When I close my eyes and think of Madame 
Nazimova’s voice, I see a grove of soft ma- 
ples in early October with the sun playing 
upon them; while Miss Marlowe’s tone car- 
ries me at once into the pine woods, where 
a white birch now and then shimmers its 
yellow leaves. Again, the voice of the Rus- 


is restless. 


sian actress suggests a handful of diamonds, 
and the American instrument a set of tur- 
quoise in the matrix. 


The difference in these 
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two agents of two compelling personalities 
is, of course, the result of a difference in the 
two temperaments} but undoubtedly it 
arises from a difference in methods of train- 
ing. Whatever the temperament, light and 
shade can be developed in the voice through 
practice of inflection; and whatever the tem- 
perament, a pure tone can be secured through 
a mastery of support of breath and freedom 
of vocal conditions. The voices of these two 
actresses vividly illustrate these two points. 
We have studied how to Miss Mar- 
lowe’s tone. We are now to work for Madame 
Nazimova’s light and shade, so far as a mas- 
tery of inflection will secure it. How shall 


also 


secure 


we proceed ¢ 

“ All my life,” writes Ellen Terry, in her 
entrancing memoirs, “the thing which has 
struck me as wanting on the stage is variety. 
Some people are tone deaf, and they find it 
physically impossible to observe the law of 
But even a physical deficiency 
overcome by that faculty of taking 
infinite pains.” That is the secret of suc 
cessful acquisition in any direction, is it 
not,—the “faculty of taking infinite pains”! 
With Ellen Terry it resulted in a 
which in its prime estate suggested, it is 
said, all the riotous colors of all the autumns, 
or Henry Ward Beecher’s most varied col- 
lection of precious stones. We can secure an 
approximate result by employing the same 
method. Let us proceed with “infinite pains” 
to practise, practise, practise inflection. 

Let us first examine this “change of pitch 
within a word” which we call inflection. How 
does the pitch change, and why, and what 
does the change indicate? We have discov- 
ered that a change of thought results in a 
broad change of pitch from word to word, 
phrase to phrase, sentence to sentence, and 
we shall discover that a change in emotion 
results in a change in the color of the tone 
we are using; but this element of our vocal 
vocabulary, inflection, is subtler than either 
of the other two. While change of pitch is 


contrasts. 
ean be 


voice 
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an intellectual modulation, and variation in 
tone color is an emotional modulation, inflec- 
tion, in a degree, combines both. It is a 
change in both color and key within the 
word. It is primarily of intellectual signifi- 
eance, but it also reveals certain tempera- 
mental characteristics which cannot be dis- 
associated with emotion. for instance, the 
staccato utterance of Mrs. Fiske is technic- 
ally the result of her use of straight, swift- 
falling inflections, but it is temperamentally 
the result of thinking and feeling in terms 
of Becky Sharp. 

Let us see how inflections vary. They rise 
and fall swiftly or slowly. They move in a 
straight line from point to point, or make a 
eurve. (The latter we call circumflex in- 
flection.) They make various angles with 
the original level of pitch, rising or falling 
abruptly or gradually. These are some of 
the variations, each indicating an attitude 
of the mind and heart of the speaker toward 
the thought, or toward the one spoken to, or 
toward the circumstances out of which the 
speech arises. All must be mastered for use 
at will if light and shade are to be developed 
in the voice. 

Now let us take a phrase or sentence, and 
voice it under a certain condition, noting the 
inflection of the word or words which hold 
the thought of the phrase or sentence in so- 
. lution. Then let us change the condition 
and again voice the thought, noting the 
change in inflection. Let me propound again 
the profound question asked in our first les- 
Do you like growing old? The an- 
swers will all be “yes” or “no.” But what 
of the inflection of those monosyllabic words? 
Sweet Sixteen will employ a straight, swift- 
falling inflection on the affirmative (unless 
some untoward influence, such as “ Love the 
Destroyer,” has embittered her life, when she 
may give us one of May Iverson’s adorable 
replies, masked in indifference and circum- 
locution). Twenty will employ the straight- 
falling inflection without the swiftness of 
Sweet Sixteen’s slide. With twenty-five we 
detect a faint sign of a curve in the more 
gradual fall. Twenty-eight to thirty-five 
employs various degrees of circumflex, ac- 
cording to the desire—or possibility—of con- 
cealing the real facts. Forty to forty-five, 
if in defiant mood, employs the abrupt-fall- 
ing inflection, or, if quite honest, changes 
to the negative with as swift and straight a 
fall. This lasts through sixty-five, and at sev- 


son: 
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enty we hear a new and gentle circumflex on 
the “no,” until the pride of extreme old age 
sets in at eighty-five with the swift fall of 
Sixteen’s affirmative. Were it not expedient 
to maintain friendly relations with one’s 
printer I should venture to diagram these 
changes of tone within a word. As it is, I shall 
content myself with advising you to do so. 
It is my privilege to have had acquaint- 
ance with a woman who was a personal friend 
of Emerson. Among the incidents of his 
delightful talk to her, retold to me, I recall 
one which bears upon our present problem. 
They were discussing mutual “Friends on 
the Shelf.” “Have you ever read Titan?” 
asked the gentle seer. “ Yes,” replied the 


lady. “ Read it again!” said he. Query to 
the class: How did the lady inflect the 
word “Yes” to eall forth the injunction, 


“Read it again”? What did her inflection 
reveal ? 

However inclined we may be to quarrel 
with Bernhardt’s conception of the Duke of 
Reichstadt, we can never forget her disclo- 
sure of the Eaglet’s frail soul through inflec- 
tion as she crushes letter after letter in her 
hand and tosses them aside, uttering the sin- 
gle word, “ Destroyed,” and the final revela- 
tion in the quick thrilling curve of her won- 
derful voice on the same word as the little 
cousin leaves the room at the close of this 
episode of the letters. No better material 
can be chosen for a study of inflection than 
the paragraph from Emerson’s “ Friendship,” 
quoted at our last meeting. Let us repeat 
the first sentence again. “Our friendships 
hurry to short and poor conclusions because 
we have made them a texture of wine and 
dreams instead of the tough fibre of the hu- 
man heart.” Study, in voicing this, how to 
illumine the thought by your contrastive in- 
flection of the words “ wine and dreams” and 
“tough fibre of the human heart.” A lin- 
gering circumflex cadence in uttering the 
first two words will suggest the unstable na- 
ture of a friendship woven out of so frail 
a fabric as wine and dreams, while a swift, 
strong, straight-falling inflection on each of 
the last six words indicates the vigorous 
growth of a love rooted in the tough fibre of 
the human heart. 

In “Monna Vanna,” Maurice Maeter- 
linck gives the actress a superb opportu- 
nity to show her mastery of inflection. Let 


us turn to the scene in Prinzivalle’s tent. 
Lest the text be not easy of access to you at 
. 
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the moment, I will quote the first few sen- 
tences : 


Prinzivalle. Are you in pain? 
Vauna. No! 
Prinzivalle. Will 
wound] dressed ? 
Vanna, No! 
Prinzivalle. 
Vanna. Yes. 
Prinzivalle. Need I recall the terms of the—? 
Vanna. It is useless—I know them. 
Prinzivalle. Your lord consents. 
Vanna. Yes. 
Prinzivalle. It is 
free. ; 
There is yet time should you desire to re- 
nounce, e 
Vanna. No! 


you let me have it [her 


( Pause.) 
You are decided? 


my mind to leave you 


And so the seeming inquisition proceeds. 
To each relentlessly searching interrogation 
from Gianello comes Vanna’s unfaltering 
reply in a single, swift monosyllable, “ Yes ” 
or “No.” The same word, but, oh, the reve- 
lation which may lie in the inflection of that 
word! Let us try it. Let us read the scene 
aloud, first giving as nearly as possible the 
same inflection to each of Vanna’s answers, 
then let us voice it again, putting into the 
curve of the tone within the narrow space of 
the two or three lettered monosyllables all the 
concentrated mental passion of Vanna’s soul 
in its attitude toward the terrible situation 
and toward the man whom she believes to be 
her enemy. This is a most difficult exercise, 
but if “a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp,” it will not retard our progress toward 
the goal of a vocal vocabulary to attempt it 
now. Apart from all aim in its pursuit, 
there is no more fascinating study than this 
study of inflection. In this day of artistic 
photography there is an endless interest for 
the artist of the camera in playing with a 
subject’s expression by varying the light and 
shade thrown upon the face. So for the 
student of vocal expression there is endless 
interest in this play, with the thought behind 
a group of words, by varying the inflection 
of those words. Lady Macbeth’s, “ We fail!” 
or Macbeth’s, “If it were done when ’tis done, 
then ’twere well it were done quickly,” occurs 
to us, of course, as rich material for this ex- 
ercise. But we might spend the entire time 


now left us simply in multiplying examples. 
We must not do so, for we have still the 
question of tone-color to deal with, and a 
final word to say on several points so far 
but briefly touched upon. 


Remember, with 
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VOICE 
inflection, as with every other phase of the 
training, the greatest immediate benefit will 
come from holding the question of its pecul- 
iar significance constantly in mind. Study 
the temperament of the people about you by 
noting this element in their speech. Study 
the attitude of every interlocutor you face 
by studying the inflection of his replies to 
the questions of life and death you propound. 
But, above all, study your own use of this 
element. Do not let your own attitude go 
undetected. It may help you to alter an un- 
fortunate attitude to realize its effect upon 
your own voice. 

And now we must turn to our last point of 
discussion, Tone-color. What is the nature 
of this element of our vocabulary—this 
Klangfarbe, this Timbre? Upon what does 
it depend? You will say: It is a property 
of the voice depending upon the form of the 
vibrations which produce the tone. True. 
And physiologically the form of the vibra- 
tions depends upon the condition of the en- 
tire vocal apparatus. Tone-color, then, is a 
modulation- of resonance. But what 
cerns us is the fact that it is an emotional 
modulation of resonance. What concerns us 
is the fact that, as a change of thought in- 
stantly registers itself in a change of pitch, 


con- 


‘so a change of emotion instantly produces a 


change in the color of the tone—if the voice 
is a free instrument. And so, as before, I 
want you not to think of the physiological 
aspect, but to yield to the emotion, noting 
the character of the resultant tone, regard- 
less of what has happened in the larynx to 
produce that result. 

As Browning affords us the best material 
for our study in change of pitch, so the po- 
ems of Sydney Lanier offer to the voice the 
richest field for exercise in tone-color. Mu- 
sician and poet in Lanier’s peculiar 
charm lies in his unerring choice of words, 
which suggest in their sound, when rightly 
voiced, the atmosphere of the scene he is 
painting. Lanier uses words as Corot uses 
colors. This gives the voice her opportunity 
to bring out by subtle variations in timbre 
the variations in light and shade of an at- 
mosphere. To read aloud, sympathetically, 
once a day, Lanier’s “Symphony” is the 
best possible way to develop simultaneously 
all the elements of a vocal vocabulary. We 
shall use this poem to-day as a text for our 
study in tone-color. Let us omit the message 
of the violins and heavier strings, and take 


one, 
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the passage beginning with the interlude 


upon which the flute-voice breaks: 


Put presently 

A velvet flute-note fell down pleasantly 
Upon the bosom of that harmony, 

And sailed and sailed incessantly, 

As if a petal from a wild-rose blown 

Had fluttered down upon that pool of tone 
And boatwise dropped o’ the convex side 
And floated down the glassy tide 

And elarified and glorified 

The solemn spaces where the shadows bide. 
Krom the warm concave of that fiuted note 
Somewhat, half song, half odor, forth did float, 
As if a rose might somehow be a throat: 


What an ideal for tone-color! 
think to make it ours? We must. 
adopt it with confidence of attainment. 
me quote a little further: 


Dare we 
We must 
Let 


When Nature from her far-off glen 
Flutes her soft messages to men, 

The flute can say them o’er again; 

Yea, Nature, singing sweet and lone, 
Breathes through life’s strident polyphone 
The flute-voice in the world of tone. 


Read this passage aloud as a mere state- 
ment of fact, employing a matter-of-fact 
tone. Gray in color, is it not? Now let your 
voice take the color Lanier has blended for 


you. Let your tone, like a thing “half song, 
half odor,” float forth on these words and 
linger as only a perfume can about the 


thought. Now let the tone change in color 
to clarify and glorify the followimg message 
from the flute: 


Sweet friends, 

Man’s love ascends 

To finer and diviner ends 

Than man’s mere thought e’er comprehends. 


I cannot, for lack of space, reprint the 
whole flute message, but will get the 
poem, if you have it not, and voice every word 
of it, I am sure. Here are some of the most 
telling lines for our present purpose: 


you 


I speak for each no-tongued tree 

That, spring by spring, doth nobler be, 

And dumbly and most wistfully 

His mighty prayerful arms outspreads 
Above men’s oft-unheeding heads, 

And his big blessing downward sheds. 

I speak for all-shaped blooms and leaves, 
Lichens on stones and moss on eaves, 
Grasses and grains in ranks and sheaves; 
Broad-fronded ferns and keen-leaved canes, 


And briery mazes bounding lanes, 

And marsh-plants, thirsty-cupped for rains, 
And milky stems and sugary veins; 

For every long-armed woman-vine 
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That round a piteous tree doth twine; 
For passionate odors, and divine 
Pistils, and petals crystalline; 


All tree-sounds, rustlings of pine-cones, 
Wind-sighings, doves’ melodious moans, 
And night’s unearthly undertones; 

All placid lakes and waveless deeps, 

All cool reposing mountain-steeps. 
Vale-calms and tranquil lotos-sleeps ;— 
Yea, all fair forms, and sounds, and lights, 
And warmths, and mysteries, and mights, 
Of Nature’s utmost depths and heights, 
—These doth my timid tongue present, 
Their mouthpiece and leal instrument 
And servant, all love-eloquent. 


You see, to voice this message, a mood born 


of all the “warmths and mysteries and 
mights of Nature’s utmost depths and 
heights” must take possession of you, and 


you must yield your instrument to the ex- 
pression of that mood. Then watch, watch, 
watch the color of the tone change as the 
voice starting with the clear flute follows 
sympathetically the varying phases of Na- 
ture’s face which the poet has so sympathet- 
ically painted. And now, after a “thrilling 
calm,” the flute yields its place to a 
instrument, and the tone must change its 
timbre to the reed note of the clarionet. In 
the “melting” message of that instrument 
we find two passages which afford the voice 
chance for a most vivid contrast in 
Beginning with the line, “ Now comes a suit- 
or with sharp prying eye,” read the two de- 
scriptions which follow, lending your voice 
to the atmosphere of each: 


sister 


color. 


Says, Here, you Lady, if you'll sell T’ll buy: 

Come, heart for heart—a trade? What! weeping? 
why? 

Shame on such wooers’ dapper mercery! 

I would my lover kneeling at my feet 

In humble manliness should ery, O sweet! 

I know not if thy heart my heart will greet: 

I ask not if thy love my love can meet: 

Whate’er thy worshipful soft tongue shall say, 

I'll kiss thine answer, be it yea or nay: 

I do but know I love thee, and I pray 

To be thy knight until my dying day. 


The first two lines, which set forth a suit 
in terms of trade, demand a hard, calculating 
tone, suggestive of large silver dollars. Call 
this color dull steel-gray. This tone flashes 
out for a moment in the white indignation 
of the third line, softens and warms with the 
next two lines, then grows and glows until 
it reaches a crimson radiance in the last two 
lines. Try it! 

And now I must not quote more, but I 
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hope you will be interested to complete the 
test by finishing the poem. I hope “ with 
heartsome voice of mellow scorn” you will 
sound the message of the horn. I hope you 
will lend your voice to the hautboy’s “ cool- 
hearted ” ery “all undefiled” and sing the 
song of this “large-hearted child”; and then, 
“like weird gray-beard old harpers sitting on 
the high sea-dunes,” chant, I pray you, the 
of the “ancient wise bassoons.” 

tone- 


“ runes ” 

The importance of a right 
color in vocal interpretation was impressed 
Jrowning class last winter. We were 
reading the Dramatic Lyrics. The poem for 
the hour was “ Meeting at Night.” The tone 
with which the first student attacked this ex- 
quisite love-lyric was so businesslike, so mat- 
ter-of-fact, so utterly out of key, that we who 
listened saw not the lover hastening to his 
beloved, but a real-estate agent “out to buy ” 
a farm. The “gray sea, the long black land, 
the yellow half-moon large and low, the star- 
tled little waves that creep in fiery ringlets 
from their sleep, the pushing prow of the 
boat quenched in the slushy sand, the warm, 
sea-scented beach, and the three fields” all 
assumed a merely commercial value. They 
were interesting exactly as would be a cata- 
logue of properties in a deed of real estate. 
If you are not a very “intense” member of 
a Browning society you will, I think, enjoy 
the test of tone-color involved in reading this 
poem from the contrasted standpoints of the 
Of course, in 


use of 


upon a 


business man and the lover. 
the first instance you must stop where I, in 
desperation, stopped the student on the words, 
“a farm appears.” For I defy any one to 
read the last two lines in a gray, matter-of- 
fact tone. 

As was the case in our consideration of 
inflection, so in this study of tone-color there 
is an embarrassment of rich material for the 
exercise of this element. Lanier’s “ Sun- 
and “Corn”; Browning’s “ Prologue ” 
to “The Two Poets of Croisic,” with a vivid 
contrast of color in each verse; Swinburne’s 
almost every line; Dante Gabriel 
Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson—but why enu- 
merate? All the colorists among the poets 
will reward your search of a text for the de- 
velopment of timbre. 

For a final brief study of the three ele- 
ments we aim to acquire, with especial em- 


rise ” 


Rossetti, 


phasis in thought upon the last one, let us 
take this prologue to “The Two Poets of 
Croisie,” with its color-contrast in each verse : 


TO TRAIN THE 





SPEAKING VOIUR 
Such a starved bank of 
Till that May morn, 
Blue ran the flash 
‘Violets were born! 


moss 


across: 


Sky—what a scowl of cloud 
Till, near and far, 

Ray on ray split the shroud: 
Splendid, a star! 


World—how it walled about 
Life with disgrace 

Till God’s own smile came out: 
That was thy face! 


The vocal treatment of the first two verses 
will be very much alike. The voice starts in 
minor key, a gray harmony 
with the absence of color in the bare bank of 
dull The inflection of the word 
“ starved ” must emphasize the grayness. It 
must be a dull push of the tone on the first 
syllable, with little, if any, lift the 
level of the low pitch on which the whole 
line is spoken. With a swift, salient, rising 
inflection on the opening word of the second 
line, an inflection which 
of change, the voice lifts the thought out of 
the minor into the major key. 
pause has no direct effect upon the voice, I 
have not before mentioned it, although it is 
vital element of vocal expression. 
3ut I must eall your attention to its signifi- 
eance here, by simply asking you to indulge 
in it. Stop after uttering the word “till” 
and study the effect of the pause. It is the 
pause quite as much as the inflection, you 
, which the expectant attitude 
you desire to create in the mind of your au- 
ditor. With the next three words, “that May 
morn,” the tone takes on a bit of the warmth 
of early summer. A 
the word “ May” will help the suggestion. 
With the third line the voice begins to shine. 
I know no other way to express it. The in- 
flections are swift and straight, but not stac- 
eato, because they must suggest a growth, 
not a burst of color. The tone on which the 
are borne must be continuous. It 
must not be broken off definitely with each 
word, as is to prove most effective, we shall 
tind, in handling the third line of the second 
The fourth line brings the full glow- 
ing, radiant tone on the first word, “ violets.” 
This must be held in full 
the last The law 
speech must be observed here. 
should it not be observed?) Let 


monotone, in 


moss. 


above 


creates expectancy 


Because 


a most 


sec induces 


lingering cadence on 


wi rds 


verse. 


volume on 
for beautiful 
(But where 
us recall the 


tone 


two words. 


“ 


eautiful speech depends upon open- 


law: 
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ness of vowels and definiteness of 
nants.” The vowels give volume to a word, 
the consonants form. Slur your consonants 
and squeeze your vowels in the three words 
of this line, “ Violets were born,” and what 
becomes of this miracle of spring? The 
voicing of the second verse is very like 
that of the first. The opening line demands 
the same gray monotone. But the three 
words, “ sky,” “seowl,” and “ cloud,” if clear- 
cut in utterance, as they should be, will break 
the level of the line more than the single 
word “starved” in the first line of the first 
verse can do, or was meant to do. There is 
the same swift lift of the voice in the open- 
ing word of the second line, the same change 
to the major key, the same growing glow in 
the tone on the third line, and the same radi- 
ant outburst of color sustained through the 
last line. The only difference lies in the suf- 
fusion of radiance in the tone to suggest the 
coming of color to the bank, in the first verse, 
and the outburst of radiance to suggest the 
sudden splitting of the clouds, and the star’s 
swift birth, in the second verse. With the 
emotional change of thought in the last verse, 
from a travail and birth in nature, to a hu- 
man soul’s struggle and rebirth, the deep- 
ening color which creeps into the tone indi- 
cates the entrance of personal passion. The 
key does not change. The inflections are 
still and straight. The tone simply deepens 


conso- 


and glows in the last two lines, as a prayer- 
ful eestasy possesses the one who reads. 

For this brief study in voice-training I 
know I have had your courteous considera- 


Have 


tion. Of that the Bazar assures me. 
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I been able to convert that courteous consid- 
eration into cooperation? Will you who 
read these papers enlist in an active effort 
to “better the instruction” they contain? 
I shall dare to hope so. Mr. William James 
tells us that we learn to swim in winter and 
skate in summer. The principle underlying 
this statement is of immense comfort, as | 
have said, in approaching a in vocal 
expression. The hope of satisfying results 
is fostered by the knowledge that a mere 
statement of the fundamental facts of right 
tone-production will do much toward indu- 
cing a right condition for tone. But I know, 
too, that immediate results depend upon im- 
mediate and faithful putting into practice 
of the principles set forth. A little practice 
every day will work swift wonders with the 
voice. And so I commend you to Ellen Ter- 
ry’s watchword, “infinite pains.” When it 
means, as it does in pursuing this ideal, that 
we must be “on guard” every waking in- 
stant—for a time; when it means a watch 
set (for a time) upon every organ involved 
in expression—lips, teeth, tongue, jaw, 
mouth, throat, chest, diaphragm, and all the 
muscles governing these organs; when it 
means a watch set (for a time) upon one’s 
every thought and emotion lest it make false 
demands upon the instruments of 
their expression—then it becomes a daring 
device, indeed, to wear upon one’s crest. Let 
us not hesitate to carve it there, when we 
realize that to follow it means culture, 
true culture, the culture which only 
come through control and com»:and of one’s 


self. 


class 


sensitive 


can 

















similar lines, with the recent develop- 
ment of the tea-room in New York, the 
question arises as to whether this is pro- 
phetic of a more leisurely mode of American 
living, or is merely an evidence of another 
little way which New York has of amusing 
itself. At any rate, coming as a relaxation, 
a fad, or a dissipation—between the lunch- 
eon and the dinner hour, the tea-hour is now 
an accepted fact with many women. 
Unquestionably, much of the growth of 
the New York tea-room is due to the clever 
management of the several gentlewomen who 
maintain the most successful of these. Here, 
with that charm of environment which good 
breeding instinctively seeks, they have shut 
out that garishness of strong lights, deafen- 
ing music, and the more or less common- 
place, restless element, which characterize 
the average modern café or restaurant. 


Pr simiter tine successive failures along 
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BY GRACE ALEXANDER FOWLER 


With an abundance of interesting atmos- 
phere, moreover, the New York tea-room of 
to-day contrasts strongly with those lone- 
some affairs of yesterday which numbered 
among their most frequent patrons strong- 
minded maidens with glasses on their noses 
and green bags on their arms, who drank tea 
thoughtfully, and left without tipping the 
waitress. To-day, at the tea-hour—and as 
often at high noon—smart carriages are 
drawn up in front of the tea-room; within, 
the merry tap of high heels on polished floors 
mingles with the fresh odor of violets and 
the rustle of many skirts. It is the fashion 
to drink tea in New York! 

With an eye to business and a woman’s 
tact, my lady of the tea-room has made a 
part of the restful ensemble a few rare old 
objects of art, a bit of handicraft of real 
merit, or an embroidered shawl or two, per- 
haps, carelessly thrown across the back of a 
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HERE IS A DUTCH FIREPLACE 
chair. Under the stimulating influence of 
the cup that cheers, filling the heart with 
generosity and loosening the purse-strings, 
with the proper persuasion a satisfactory 
purchase may be effected. 

Thirty-third Street between Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway might justly be called New 
York’s tea quarter, for within the radius of 
one short block five splendid tea-rooms have 
sprung into being in as many years. So 
prosperous, in fact, have several of these be- 
come, that branch tea-rooms, or annexes, have 
been opened in other localities, to catch the 
overflow. All of these are crowded when the 
weather is good. 

When one plucky. woman, who had seen 
many predecessors go to the wall, courage- 
ously opened the quaint little doors of a new 
tea-room some five years ago, there were omi- 
nous shrugs and forebodings indulged in by 
those who had made repeated futile efforts 
to cultivate tea-drinking among perverse 


WHERE 


LOGS BLAZE AND CRACKLE, 

New-Yorkers. Drink tea they would not! 
It seemed bold effrontery to-flaunt another 
tea-room in the faces of those who had hith- 
erto long and persistently passed by on the 
other side. Acting upon the principle, how- 
ever, that the caprice of fashion is not to be 
reckoned with, this woman made her tea- 
room into such a bower of bloom and warm 
welcome that the woman who could resist it 
was even worse than the man 
musie in his soul. 


who has no 
In a marvellously short 
time this little venture was turning from its 
doors belated guests who found the tables 
filled. 

There was need of another tea-room in just 
this locality, and shortly afterward a near 
neighbor timorously entered the field. Un- 
commonly attractive are the Colonial fur- 
nishings here, where the cheerful sunlight 
streams through windows with quaintly 
leaded panes. Generous window-ledges hold 
fresh ferns and feathery bits of greenery, 











THE DEVELOPMENT 
and in the centre of each table the light from 
a Colonial candlestick is softly shaded. 

Undoubtedly, with such surroundings, there 
is an added flavor to the English Breakfast 
tea deliciously brewed here, and an especial 
crispness to the toasted English muffins. 
There is an inviting corner here well known 
to college girls, and almost any day of the 
week, at the tea-hour, an interesting party 
or two may be found here. 

Across the way, where an odd little green 
teapot swings over the sidewalk, one has al- 
most to elbow one’s way through the fash- 
ionable crush of afternoon  tea-drinkers— 
seated at tables, téte-a-téte on window-seats, 
or reclining among the many pillows of an 
old mahogany sofa drawn up in front of 
the entrance. Unique to a degree, this tea- 
room is an echo of many periods, for around 
the plate-shelf near the top of the ceiling 
the eye rests upon teapots from every known 
under the sun—Japanese, Dutch, 
English, Dresden—with excellent 


country 


old 


some 





NEAR THE CEILING ARE TEAPOTS FROM 


EVERY 
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pieces of old pewter and brass interspersed. 
Toward the back of the room is an unusual 
brick chimneypiece, where immense copper 
ealdrons and brass teakettles, filled with wa- 
ter, boil and bubble over the blazing logs. 

Evidently the fame of New York’s tea 
quarter has travelled oversea, for recently 
there has been transplanted from the French 
capital and set down amidst the others a de- 
lightful innovation in so far as American 
tea-rooms go. - With a backing of novelty as 
its capital, this wee glimpse of the Champs 
Elysées reminds one strongly of the Paris 
tea-room. 

On Fifth Avenue, in the shadow of one of 
the world’s famous hotels, within sound of 
the mounted officer’s whistle directing the 
congested traffic of this busy thoroughfare, 
one has but to mount a few steps to pour tea 
under the trellis of a 
resque pergola whose outdoor influence is a 
foretaste of early spring. Here 
broad and over latticed 


vine-covered pictu- 
welcome 


abeund columns, 





KNOWN COUNTRY UNDER THE SUN. 
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SUSPENDED IN MIDAIR, THIS 
archways Southern smilax and bamboo are 
intertwined, each green wicker table 
neath accommodating a party of congenial 
spirits. Above the tables outdoor baskets of 
growing blossoms are swung, and at the end 
of the vista are a few garden seats and a 
piece or two of good outdoor statuary. 

As the outgrowth of one a trifle nearer 
down-town, with the same little green tea- 
pot pointing the way, are two delightful tea- 
rooms on West Fortieth Street, certainly more 
ambitious than others to be found in New 
York. Here, on the first floor, one steps out 
of a cold wind, perhaps, into a room aglow 
with mellow firelight. Opposite the entrance, 
covering almost an entire side of the room, 
is a quaint, big, Dutch fireplace, where, 
thrown over great andirons, logs blaze and 
crackle gayly. Above the sputter of the sparks 
may be heard the laughter of a group of 
“young buds,” one of whom is reading the 
future in the tea leaves at the bottom of a 
cup—a diversion vastly more stimulating to 
them than the tea itself, which probably was 


be- 
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SEEMS A HANGING-GARDEN. 
ordered for fortune-telling purposes. Across 
the room, in the lap of her mistress, a fluffy 
little Pomeranian watches the flames with a 
questioning expression of alert curiosity, and 
tea-maids in quaint caps and aprons, sug- 
gestive of London tea-rooms in Bond Street 
and Piccadilly, add to the picturesqueness of 
the room. It is charming—this Dutch tea- 
room—with its red brick walls and rows of 
Dutch plates and old prints. 

These tea-rooms maintained by gentlewom- 
en are but a few of a number in New York. 
Many of the large hotels and department 
stores have tea-rooms which they consider a 
paying feature of their establishments. 

In the shopping centre, on bustling Broad- 
way, a well-known Oriental: shop has con- 
verted the baleony, which runs almost en- 
tirely around the first floor, into a Japanese 
tea-room of unusual charm. Suspended in 
midair, as it were, this bamboo-thatched gal- 
lery seems a wistaria-covered hanging-gar- 
Japanese tea-girls in kimonos move 
about noiselessly, dispensing Oriental sweets. 


den. 
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FOR WOMEN'S ILLS 


By ALICE PALLOWS 











CURE 











In a short magazine article it is possible 
only to touch on a few of the phases of this 
large subject. If the readers of the Bazar 
wish to know more about it, the editors will 
be glad to receive letters from them, and to 
answer their questions. 


ss OU must be made of iron!” I said, 
half enviously, once to a prominent 
educator who has to her credit a 


series of achievements requiring great ener- 
gy, nerve force, and application. 

“T’m not,” she replied. “But I have 
learned to use every ounce of my strength 
to the best advantage. When I have some- 
thing on hand that requires all my powers— 
teaching a difficult class, writing an impor- 
tant article, facing a great audience, what- 
ever it is, I never screw up my courage and 
my nerves to the sticking-point. I simply 
relax and decide that the thing I must do 
is quite within my limits. I make my prep- 
aration thoroughly, but I go about it quietly 
and calmly, and when the.time comes I meet 
it in the same relaxed, confident spirit. More- 
over, I never worry. On this way of working 
hangs the law of health and efficient living, 
for me at least.” 


Quite unconsciously, my friend was illus- 


trating in a very capable life the power 
of suggestion. Suggestion systematically 
applied is the newest method by which 
doctors are leading their nervous patients 
back to health. But suggestion not only 
cures sick nerves, it also makes cowards 
courageous, converts the lazy, cheers the 


hopeless, and gives more power to the indus- 
trious. Altogether, suggestion furnishes a 
list of benefits with which a magician of old 
might have tempted credulous customers. 
Yet suggestion, or mind-training, or psycho- 
therapy, its medical name, is nothing more 


and nothing less than common sense made 
authoritative in every-day life. 

With the present hue and ery about the 
nervousness of the age, some such antidote 
was due in the course of civilization. 
are the days 


These 


? ° 
when a multitude of nervous 


disorders that our great-grandmothers never 
even knew the names of are making life hid- 
eous for thousands of victims. We shake 
our pessimistic heads and say: “Oh, it is this 
strenuous pace. We live too fast. We ex- 
perience too intensely. We burn more fuel 
than we have and these nervous disturbances 
are nature’s revenge.” 

Quite true! But the fact remains that we 
are our unhurried grandmothers living 
leisurely “bromidic” lives. We are our- 
selves, in a twentieth century full of pulsing, 
surging life, with five-day steam- 
ers bridging the ocean, chugging autos on 
land whisking us over our vacation miles, 
flying-machines threatening perfection 
moment. It is a splendid age to be 
a part of. Moreover, we have no option. For 
better or worse, here we are to stay. We 
cannot view life from the confines of a tub 
like the wise Diogenes, nor turn back time 
to the quieter days of our grandmothers. 
What can we do, then? “ Teach your igno- 
rant nervous systems to adapt themselves to 
” answers psycho-therapy. 
getting into 


not 


vigorous, 


and 
at every 


the new conditions, 
“Master your circumstances by 
harmony with them.” 

This is rather an affront to our precon- 
ceived notions of the relation of things. As 


a nation, with fatalistic acquiescence we 


have taken our nervous diseases as the inev- 
itable corollary of our intense American 
temperament. Now we find that the inten- 


sity and the result are both preventable. As 
individuals, how convenient we have 
found it to hide behind our temperaments. 
I have never forgotten the remark of a little 
woman I met once in a Nova-Scotian village. 
She was sick and miserable and broken down. 
She fumed and fussed and fretted over her 
troubles every week-day, and double for Sun- 
day. I ventured to suggest very mildly one 
day that perhaps she would be better if she 
did not worry quite so much. She turned 


too, 


on me with indignation. “How can I help 
it?” she asked. “It’s my nature to worry. 


If I hadn’t my own affairs to worry about, I 
should worry about my neighbors’.” 
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Most of us are not so frankly ingenuous 
in expressing our Sut how 
many times in much more subtle ways have 
we blamed poor nature for our own short- 
comings! When we have been laid low by a 
tilt with some foolish Don Quixote windmill, 
how often have we said to ourselves, if not 
aloud: “ Well, I couldn’t help it; it’s natu- 
ral for me to go into what I am doing head 
over heels, heart and soul. I must work that 
way.” When we have mental hysterics over 
an untidy maid, or a disorderly family, we 
take great comfort in thinking, “ Of course 
it’s my New England inheritance that makes 
me hate dirt and dust so. I simply cannot 
stand it.” Again we cut loose from the prac- 
tical concerns of life, forget our business 
obligations, our plain responsibilities, and 
our meals. Then when the inevitable hap- 
pens and some one has to do double work 
because we have shirked, we sigh deeply and 
murmur, “ Alas! my artistic tempera- 
ment!” Not being angels, of course, we can 
see our limitations; not being prigs, we like 
to excuse them. Saddling them on nature 
is the way most flattering to us, so we do it. 
But psycho-therapy, or plain suggestion, its 
every-day name, says, “ Rid yourself of your 
limitations by surmounting them.” 

We are asked to believe, then, that we can 
modify our temperaments, that we can elim- 
inate their faults and cultivate their virtues. 
Jelonging to a certain type, that is, we can 
learn what the laws of harmony are for us, 
and having learned, we can live without 
struggle happily and healthfully. Just why 
this serenity is such a good ideal, we do not 
always know. We need the enlightening 
wisdom of a medical Daniel to tell us that 
fight and fuss and worry in our own mind 
cause our nervous disease. A Wall Street 
broker in the recent panic, when he saw his 
fortune to the last dollar slipping out of ex- 
istence, said, cheerfully: “ Well, I began with 
a shoe-string once.. I ean do it again.” If 
we could all meet our emergencies in such a 
spirit, the nerve specialists would have few 
patients. But most of us would have to ac- 
quire by patient practice such a joyful in- 
difference to misfortune. Neither is it the 


convictions. 


it’s 


great crises that are always hardest to meet. 
We, too, can bear them sometimes with a for- 
titude that is not far short of heroism. It 
is the little, petty, nagging things that tease 
us and wear us out. 

The way we take these trifles, the impres- 
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sion we let them make on us, counts for 
health or against it. An admonitory quota- 
tion of childish days tells how “for lack of 
a nail the shoe was lost, for lack of a shoe 
the horse was lost, for lack of a horse the 
rider was lost, for lack of the rider an army 
was lost, for lack of an army a kingdom was 
lost, and all for the lack of a horse-shoe nail.” 
Back somewhere in our history, at some small 
vexation, perhaps, we lost our nervous bal- 
ance. Again we lost it, and again and again, 
“ach time more easily and more completely 
than before. We yielded to anger or worry 
or annoyance or sorrow. We were ignorant, 
innocent enough in our intention. But nerv- 
ous irritability set in, then nervous fatigue. 
They ate into our vitality. and 
could we stand things. Then one day came 
a heavy strain, or perhaps only some small 
extra exaction, as the last straw. Crash went 
our nervous machinery. To the four winds 
went comfort and peace of mind, not only 
for ourselves, alas! but for every one within 
our family circle. The old story! All this 
accumulated suffering, because at the very be- 
ginning, when self-control would have been 
so easy, we did not know enough to practise it. 
Not superstition, but medical 
traces an origin like this for our nervous 
shipwrecks. There is something very stimu- 
lating and tonic, too, in such a view of the 
catastrophe. A succession of wrong mental 
states has caused the disease, but just be- 
cause of that, we can do the evil charm back- 
ward, as it were, and by a succession of right 
mental regain our nervous health. 
Often the process is tedious and tiresome. In 
the early stages of a severe breakdown, lost 
in a maze of strange sensations and astonish- 
ing symptoms, the nervous patient can do lit- 
tle but have faith in time, a doctor who un- 
derstands medical mind-training, and Provi- 
dence that gives a morning of joy for every 
night of weeping. However wearisome the 
way, the end is sure—a better, happier, more 
efficient method of living than ever before. 
Sometimes the action of psycho-therapeu- 
tics is like sudden conversion. A woman of 
thirty-one, naturally a most vivacious, charm- 
ing person, after various severe trials, in- 
cluding a reprehensible husband, went to 
pieces nervously. For nine years she was a 
wretched, helpless invalid; then she came into 
the care of a French physician, Dr. Du Bois. 
When he saw her first she had been in bed 
for months, unable to walk. On account of 
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science, 
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terrible pain in her eyes, she could neither 


read nor write. All daylight was shut out 
of the room. Even the mirrors were re- 
moved, because she could not endure their 
glitter. She was swathed in flannels and her 


head was’ wrapped in a shawl in spite of the 
heat of a day in mid-June. Her trouble, ac- 
cording to the doctor’s diagnosis, fell among 
the nervous that are best reached 
through the mind. Without drugs, using 
simply explanations and suggestions that ap- 
pealed to the reason of his patient, in three 
days he had her reading and writing letters 
and walking about a well-lighted room with 
mirrors on the wall. In a. very short time 
she was taking a normal amount of exercise, 
leading a busy, healthful life, and reading 
books on philosophy that required strenuous 
mental effort. 

Many other eases as difficult as this have 
cured in the way, but 
enough to show the power of the mind over 
the body. The Emmanuel Church movement 
which relieved hundreds of 
nervous sufferers during the last year by a 
the 
same principle, has among its records cases 
as startling as this. So also have many doc- 
tors who, like Dr. Du Bois, understand the 
use of psycho-therapy. But usually the re- 
education that precedes a cure is a more grad- 
ual Dislodging wrong convictions 
and substituting right ones takes time, and 
sufferer who even a little 
gain by the method of mental self-training 
need despair of the final victory. 

Miraculous as the results of psycho-therapy 
seem to the uninitiated, the only magic behind 
them is the experimental laboratory in which 
hard-headed psychologists and men of science 
have been studying the laws of the mind. 
The evolution of this teach the 
mind control of the body is interesting. The 
first faint beginning of it could probably be 
traced back to the “medicine-man” of the 
early savage tribes. His gyrations and in- 
cantations affecting only the mind, or what 
passed for a mind, in our progenitors must 
have been effective in many cases. Other- 
wise this primitive doctor would very 
have been served up as a meal to his infuri- 
ated brethren, and the “ medicine-man” as 
an institution would have died an unnatural 
death. Much later, in a far different 
of civilization, mesmerism cropped up, and 
people were undoubtedly cured by 
XLu.—19 
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under the name of mesmerism. 
rationalized, with the 
deducted, became hypnotism, and hypnotism, 
in the hands of prominent French and Ger 


suggestion 


Mesmerism nonsense 


man physicians, grew to be an important 
factor in the treatment of certain nervous 
diseases. By hypnotism, suggestions made 


in a state of sleep, counteracting pain and 
functional disorders, are obeyed in the natu- 
ral waking state by the patient, with no rec- 
ollection of their origin. The habitual drink- 
er finds his favorite drink not only distaste- 
ful, but positively nauseating, after a hyp- 
notice suggestion. A woman loses her head- 
ache and the various nervous pains that have 
tormented her. Another, dreading a hard 
siege in the dentist’s chair, is told that she 
will feel no pain. Obeying this beneficent 
hypnotie suggestion, through the 
experience with almost a sense of pleasure. 
By further experimenting, progressive French 
and German doctors have found that, except 


she goes 


in extreme cases, suggestions made to patients 
in an expectant, unresisting mood acted as 


well as hypnotic suggestions and had the 
added benefit of being worked out by the 
patient consciously. American doctors soon 


proved themselves friendly toward the new 
method, until to-day any nerve specialist who 
should not recognize the value of psycho-the- 
rapy in his functional nervous would 
be out-of-date. 

The principle behind treatment by sugges- 
tion is by no means new. It is older than the 
reply made by Epictetus the slave, some two 


cases 


thousand years ago, to the question, “ Who 
is free?” “The man who masters his own 
self,” he said. It is at least 
proverb that tells us: “He who ruleth him- 
self is better than he who taketh a city.” 
Truths like these we have probably granted 
as axioms all our lives, with as little thought 
of their having a place in our working phi- 
losophy as the nebular hypothesis or the bi- 
nomial theorem. for 
ern science and psychology, touching these 


as old as the 


It has remained mod- 
axioms with the wand of their experimental 
knowledge, to show us the whys and where- 
fores of these age-old truths, to teach us not 
only how they can cure our nervous ills, but 
how they can make the little homely round 
of our daily life, between sun-up and sun- 
down, happier and more efficient. 

In any scheme of right living, the religious 
clement plays too large a part to be neglected. 


. ” 
SO 1S he, 


“As a man thinketh in his heart 
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is especialiy true in disordered nervous con- 
ditions that work such quick havoe with the 
body. On the religious side, this principle 
that the mind can control the body has found 
many expressions during the last few years. 
Catching a hint of the truth, groping about 
for the peace that means nervous health, 
many people have joined the various cults 
emphasizing the value of systematic opti- 
mism. But now the power of right think- 
ing, to cure the sick and to make the well 
happier, has been put on a scientific basis. 
Doctors may use it medically, ministers re- 
ligiously. When doctor and minister join 
together, as in the Emmanuel Church work 
spoken of before, a new era seems to.be open- 
ing for a nervous nation, an era in which 
healthier individuals and happier homes will 
be the rule. Other churches of different de- 
nominations in some of the Eastern towns 
and in Chicago have taken up this curative 
work. For the new application of the old 
principle one need not change her religion 
nor deny the evidence of her own senses. 
Pain there is, but it can be overcome. Evil 
there is, but one can look through it to the 
good beyond. “The Practice of the Pres- 
ence of God,” as Brother Lawrence describes 
it so quaintly in his little book, is the begin- 
ning and middle and end of successful psy- 
cho-therapy, religious or medical. 
Functional nervous diseases are the ones 
for which mind-training by suggestion is 
the best remedy. Perhaps you know by ex- 
perience what functional means. Perhaps 
sometime after a broken night, when you 
felt so wretchedly ill that you were ready to 
drop in your tracks; when you were so blue 
without any cause that you seemed to your- 
self Job, Hamlet, and Schopenhauer rolled 
into one—you went to a doctor for advice, 
and he said to you: “ You are just as sound 
as a nut. There is absolutely nothing the 
matter with you organically. There isn’t a 
thing in the drug-store that will help you.” 
Perhaps it seemed to you like a life sentence 
to purgatory, and you wished you could crawl 
off into a corner somewhere, and just die off 
quietly. Even if you were given physical 
treatment, or sent off for a change, there was 
no attempt to ease directly the tormenting 
thoughts of your mind which made the real 
misery of your condition. Now the method 


of treatment is very different. Whatever else 
the up-to-date nervous specialist may or may 
not do for you, he tries to set the current of 
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your thoughts healthward, and to send you 
away with the hope that along that road 
comfort and strength are waiting for you. 
A functional nervous disease is one which 
puts your mental world out of joint, to be 
sure, but in which the nervous tissue is not 
involved. For practical purposes, that is all 
a layman needs to know. It is functional 
nervous diseases in the extreme form that 
mow down our overstrained relatives, strew 
our social and business way with breakdowns, 
and fill rest-cures and sanatoriums. It is 
a touch of functional disorder that takes the 
pleasure out of wholesome work and some- 
times blackens all the daily pages of a year. 

How many people, apparently well, are en- 
during discomfort like this silently it is im- 
possible to know. But that is the temper of 
mind most favorable to the development of 
nervous catastrophe in some form. If the 
flavor has gone out of things, if you cannot 
catch happiness in a butterfly-net, if you 
are out of tune with yourself or with your 
world, for the sake of every one concerned 
take yourself in hand quickly. Begin to prac- 
tise preventive psycho-therapy and _ learn 
through its teaching what a beautiful place 
this old world is to live in and to work in 
when you know how to obey what, for you, 
are the laws of health. 

The lesson begins with the little things. 
Those break us down and those build us up. 

If we are millionaires in nervous energy, 
we can, perhaps, use the strength to move a 
mountain or a molehill, and not suffer. But 
most of us, having only a limited amount of 
nervous force, if we are to be well must learn 
how to meet these little things easily. Wom- 
en who live at high nervous pressure are the 
ones most in need of this gospel of relaxa- 
tion. This is a very large class. For the 
women living at high nervous pressure may 
be in the city whirl, with no unengaged mo- 
ment from ten o’clock one morning until two 
o'clock the next, or they may be farmers’ 
wives, rising and retiring with the chickens, 
and seeing no human soul between daylight 
and supper. It is our ipner attitude toward 
things, the amount of emotion we spend on 
them, that makes them exhausting. 

Worry on top of work, the psychologists 
say, makes us like the old man of the fable, 
who not only excused his donkey from carry- 
ing him, but actually bore the little beast 
on his own back. Worry and anger and fear, 
and all their kith and kin of unpleasant emo- 
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tions, have been proved by experiments to 
have an actual physical effect on the health 
of the body. That is a familiar story now. 
Only the ignorant deny it. Once more the 
precepts of moralists, almost as old as the 
eternal hills, are verified and explained by the 
newest scientists. 

At this point, along comes some one, think- 
ing she is a second “Lady from Philadel- 
phia,” and with a very superior air she says: 
“Why, if these emotions are bad for you, 
don’t you simply drop them?” 

That is the obvious thing to do, of course, 
but let her try it. Carrying these wrong 
habits of thought through many months and 
years, our mental shoulders have bowed so 
low to the burden that we cannot usually 
straighten them at once and shake off the 
load. We must raise them little by little, 


with some creaking of unused muscles. But 
the pleasure of release from the needless 
burden is worth all the effort. 


By persistent practice of such little exercises 
as the following may the comfortable result 
be attained. When house-cleaning is on hand, 
and Dinah is snappy, and the meat doesn’t 
come, and your forgetful husband brings an 
unannounced guest, and you want to fly into 
ten thousand pieces, don’t. Find the funny 
Sit down one minute and laugh about 
it. Then make the best of the situation, and 
afterwards figure out how much nervous en- 
ergy you have saved to spend on a pleasanter 
thing, and how much discomfort from your 
bad temper you have spared a really good- 
natured and repentant husband. Again, 
when the fertile Bobby, in search of occupa- 
tion, makes mud pies on the front parlor 
rug, just before the first call of your most 
fashionable neighbor, don’t make it a tragedy 
ranking with bankruptcy and sudden death. 
Bobby must have a nice, appropriate punish- 
ment, of course, but don’t draw out of your 
nervous bank-account for the purpose an 
amount of emotion that ought to last you a 
“week. Once more, when you are in the midst 


side. 
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of an important piece of literary work, and 
the Irish maid in the next apartment fur- 
nishes a continuous concert off the key, don’t 
condemn her to everlasting torment, but 
bribe her kindly to stop, if you ean. If you 
cannot, stuff your ears with cotton. 

Some mortals blessed of the gods are so 
nicely balanced that they live without effort 
in a delightful equilibrium of mind, body, 
and spirit that makes work a joy and living 
a pleasant procession of useful days. The 
rest of us, and we are the large majority, 
must achieve our equilibrium by efforts that 
make us appreciate Patrick’s famous prog- 
ress to heaven—two steps up and one back. 
The practice in self-control that makes per- 
fect is gained from just the trifling occur- 
rences that seem so absurdly unimportant. 

An inflexible determination to meet what 
“ach hour brings efficiently and calmly, and 


without irritation, is the first requirement 
for nervous health. Next, the practice of 
optimism. Not the flabby optimism that 


blinds its eyes to realities and wears a fatu- 
ous smile-that-never-dies, but the intelligent 
optimism that sees two sides to every human 
happening and deliberately chooses the bright 
one, until choice becomes a habit. This, in 
a nutshell, is psycho-therapy, and by the ap- 
plication of it hundreds of nervous sufferers 
have won their way to health and peace of 
mind. Hundreds more, if they follow the 
prescription, can escape a breakdown alto- 
gether, and learn a happier method of living 
than ever before. Out of this systematic 
training in the little things grows at last 
the trust, the “wise passivity,” in meeting 
the hard facts of life, that is only another 
name for the potential energy that conquers 
them. When the practice of optimism has 
subjugated depression, and an orderly body 
obeys an orderly mind, there comes as a re- 
ward the buoyant hopefulness of health, the 
joy in mere living, that throws out its arms 
and “with a frolic welcome takes the sun- 
shine and the storm.” 
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NLESS we are blessed with unlimited 

house-room, we all undergo more or 

less of a nervous strain in watching 
our possessions accumulate around us. The 
glad welcome which we would fain give each 
new addition to our personal or household 
belongings is overshadowed by dark fore- 
bodings as to what we are ultimately to do 
with both the old and the new. We would, 
if we could, thankfully follow the old rule 
of putting everything 
in its place, but happy 
indeed is she whose 
life is not one long, un- 
ceasing search for the 
required “ place.” 

We pile things up 
neatly on tables, or in 
drawers, and all goes 
well until piles begin 
to encroach on _ piles, 
every hunt for a 
needed article becomes 
a rummage, resulting in 
hopeless confusion and 
clutter. Then, in des- 
peration we seek 
cealed places on the tops 
of wardrobes, under the 
bed, or in the darkest 
recesses of closets and 
cupboards, and pack the 
irritating things trium- 
phantly away. That 
night we sleep a happy. 
dreamless sleep, free 
from tormenting visions of 
disorder. The next morning, alas! 
hunting in the these 
hiding-places for the thing which we had 
least expected to need, and nof finding it. 

The first sensible action to be taken under 
these conditions is to part with most of these 





and 


con- 


confusion and 
finds us 


most inaccessible of 


half-worn possessions as soon as we have new 
ones to take their places. Packed away in 





A smoking-stand used as a sewing-table 
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closets and trunks, they become not only use 
less, but a burden. We must keep them clean 
and free from moths, while year after year 
housecleaning are compli 
In the mean 


the problems of 
cated in this unnecessary way. 


time what is a burden to us might easily 
become a blessing to some one else. If we 


in a small city apartment, or have be- 
come habitual “ movers,” the lesson has been 
forced upon us by hard experience. Minus 
closets, minus attics, or 
forced to go through 
the agony of frequent 
packing and unpacking, 
the uncharitable become 
charitable, and the pe- 


live 


nurious and _ thrifty 
recklessly destructive. 
Life becomes a long 


succession of regretful 


opportunities for using 


the things that have 
disappeared in devious 
ways, but the advan- 


tages of such a system 
have been found to so 
far outweigh the disad- 
vantages that the ruth- 
destruction goes 
merrily on. Even she 
who starts with numer- 
ous closets, a spacious 
attic, and numberless 
trunks and chests might 
better learn her lesson 
before all this storage 
space is full, and she, too, is obliged to join 
in the hapless search after the required 
“ place.” 

With everything given away that can be 
given away, and everything destroyed that 
ean be destroyed, each still left 
with her little special accumulation of things 
which are absolutely necessary to her life 
and happiness. Each season the new clothes 


less 


person is 
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come in’ to crowd out the old ones; every 
month there is an influx of magazines; books 
are constantly piling up; each mail brings 
its addition to fast-growing collection 
of valuable papers and letters; the 
of the china-closet are full to overflowing; 
the is congested, and even the 
kitchen cupboards show signs of confusion. 
Give away, throw away, by all means, but 
certain things must be kept, and how they 
may be kept in good condition, and found 
when wanted, is the problem confronting us 
all. 

A certain number of trunks or chests are 
an absolute necessity for packing away each 
season the clothes and house-furnishings we 
will undoubtedly need for the corresponding 
If we are to simplify the task of 
finding the different articles when we need 
them, we will not only classify the things in 
packing, so that the things 
needed at the same time will 
be found in trunk, but 
we will make out lists, show- 
ing just thing 
may be found: “ Large trunk 
marked A. B. F.: lower part, 
steamer rugs, 
tray, steamer hats, veils, ete.” 

If lists were kept of all 
things packed away, whether 
for a long time or a short 
time, whether in trunks or 
merely in closets, the task of 
finding them would be much 
simplified. A catalogued and 
classified attic would be both 
linique and unusually 
venient. In packing brie-a- 
brac and books away for the 
summer, when the house is to 


our 
shelves 


linen-closet 


season. 


one 


where each 


“ 


ulsters, ete.; 


con- 


he closed, the system has been 
found unusually advanta- 
and in packing for 
moving it is even more valu- 
able. 

When we are having clos- 
ets made for our clothes, or 


geous, 


are adapting those already 
made, we can take sugges- 
tions both from the large 


wardrobes found in European 
hotels and from the ultra- 
modern,  ultra-convenient 
gentlemen’s” chiffoniers 
now to be had only at the A 


“ 


PIGEON-HOLES 
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The large wardrobes 
a large space appropriate for 


most exorbitant prices. 
have not only 


skirts and whole gowns on one side, but a 
shorter space appropriate for jackets and 


On the side with the 


shorter space, and underneath it, are a large, 


waists on the other. 


square closet with a door, suitable for hats, 


and small drawers which form a valuable 
addition to those in the chiffonier. All of 
these divisions can be built into a closet. 


The hat-closet is much more convenient than 
hat-boxes, which must be lifted down from 
a high shelf. In addition to hooks around 
the edges of the divisions to be used for 
skirts and jackets, there is a long rod ex- 
tending across the top of the closet, over 


which innumerable dress hangers may be 
hung. This makes it possible to hang more 


gowns in a given space than the separate top 
Light evening gowns should be kept 


hooks. 


work-table with shallow drawers 
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in long white muslin cases completely cov- 
ering them and tied at the top with tapes. 
In high closets, when the skirts of the gowns 
are very long, they are sometimes pulled up 
with pulleys so that they will not touch the 
floor. 

From the gentleman’s chiffonier we get the 
suggestion of innumerable shallow drawers, 
both large and small, which are much more 
convenient for men’s waistcoats, ties, etc., 
and ladies’ evening waists, stocks, veils, etc., 
than deep drawers, where it is either nec- 
essary to pile things or to waste room. One 
deep drawer is very good for laundered shirt- 
waists, but evening waists crush less easily 
if stuffed with tissue-paper and kept in sep- 
arate drawers. In a long closet it is compara- 
tively easy to have a set of these shallow 
drawers built in at one end. Instead of the 
drawers one, may have shelves made to pull 
out with small brass pulls and placed very 
close together so that space need not be 
wasted. This arrangement makes it possible 
to see what is on the back of the shelf as well 
as what is on the front, and is appropriate 
not only for clothes-closets, but for linen- 
closets and closets where artists’ plates and 
photographs are kept. A long narrow space 
next the floor, divided up into pigeon-holes, 
each one large enough to hold one pair of 
shoes, is a great improvement upon the or- 
dinary shoe-bag. 

When the space is very limited, boxes that 
can be kept under the bed are a great con- 
venience. If, instead of the ordinary paste- 
board box, a light wooden box is used, casters 
may be added, and handles, by which it can 
be pulled out. These two additions make its 
contents more accessible. Boxes of this kind 
may also be filled with shallow drawers to 
great advantage. In the chiffoniers referred 
to the drawers are cut down slightly in front 
in a semicircular form, so that it is possible 
to see what is in each one. If this is done it 
is necessary to have them protected from 
the dust by doors in front of the entire case. 

In linen-closets cireular shelves running 
around the sides of the closet are better than 
deep shelves straight across. It is possible 
in this way to see what one has, but some 
valuable space i§ lost, which is saved by hav- 
ing sliding shelves like those described above. 

A closet devoted entirely to rainy-day 
clothes is so convenient and so simple that 
it is seldom seen. It can be very small; a 
shelf with holes in it on each side for hold- 
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ing umbrellas, a box of pigeon-holes in the 
centre on the floor for rubbers, with the own- 
er’s name over each, so that they cannot be 
mixed, and a rod across the top, like that 
suggested for the other closet, for hanging 
rain coats. This compact arrangement prevents 
the accumulation of rubbers on closet floors 
or under window-seats, and does away with 
the customary discussion about ownership. 

For the collection of untidy medicine-bot- 
tles, tooth-brushes, and tooth-powders in the 
bathroom, we can get very attractive little 
medicine-closets, large or small, light or dark, 
with a mirror or without, which can be hung 
over the basin. Frequently small closets can 
be built into the wall to serve this purpose, 
since it is not necessary that they should be 
many inches deep. 

A bookease with glass doors and glass 
shelves is a very good substitute for a linen- 
closet in the bathroom. All the towels to be 
used there may be kept in it. 

Built-in china-closets, matching the wood- 
work of the room, are the solution of the 
accumulated-china problem. They may be 
made one of the most decorative features of 
the room when filled with beautiful glass and 
china. They should have glass doors, either 
plain or leaded, to keep out the dust. 

Built-in bookeases are also the solution of 
the book problem. They are more decorative 
without doors, but if one has rare editions 
the doors are necessary. The shelves may be 
extremely simple, even without backs, for 
when stained to match the woodwork in the 
room, and filled with books, the simplicity of 
construction is not noticed. These built-in 
bookeases may be easily made into very con- 
venient magazine-cases. Many people like 
to keep files of magazines for reference. 
When neatly piled in a case, and kept sys- 
tematically in order, they are a decided ad- 
dition to a library. When a bookcase is used 
for this purpose the shelves are divided off 
into divisions fitting the magazines, allow- 
ing them to lie flat. One division is given 
up to Harper’s, one to the Bazar, one to 
Scribner's, ete. The lower shelves may be 
divided into large divisions for magazines 
the size of the Werkty, Country Life, ete. 

For the business woman or man, nothing 
is better than a modern roll-top desk, with 
its numerous pigeon-holes, drawers, file, etc., 
but sometimes extra filing space for letters 
and pamphlets is needed. Even roll-top desks 
will fill up under constant use. Without a 
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The convenient magazine-case with spaces fitted to the periodicals. 


large desk, files become a necessity. Instead 
of the pasteboard boxes usually used for this 
purpose it is possible to get wooden cases, 
in either mahogany or oak, containing files 
either for letters or for large pamphlets. 
They are wonderfully convenient and not un- 
attractive pieces of furniture. Those who 
have a large number of plates or pictures, 
which must be kept flat, can get cases made 
up of large shallow drawers perfectly adapted 
to that purpose. They are much better than 
portfolios. Writing-tables may be found 
with a large file-drawer, but the lack of pig- 
eon-holes would generally outbalance the ad- 
vantage of the drawer. 


For an artist who requires a table rather 
than an easel for her work; nothing is more 
convenient than the roll-top desk, although 
she may find something more artistic with 
very little effort. The large shallow drawer 
will hold her paper and plates, and the smaller 
drawers and pigeon-holes her paints, water- 
cups, brushes, pencils, and small reference 
plates. She will find every corner of it ac- 
ceptable, and probably crowded all too soon. 
When one is working, the comfort of spa- 
cious quarters is the greatest possible luxury. 

The woman who loves to sew and makes 
part of her own clothes should not be obliged 
to tuck her working materials away in cor- 
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ners any more than the business woman. She 
should have a chest of drawers where the 


materials may be kept. Here, too, shallow 
drawers are better than deep drawers, both 
for patterns and for unfinished work. For 
the sewing-tools nothing is nicer than some 
of the pretty little work-tables. In a par- 
ticularly pretty kind, the top -may be lifted, 
disclosing a deep tray made up of divisions 
suitable for holding thread, needles, thimble, 
tape measures, underneath the tray is 
a drawer that will hold a small piece of work, 
and underneath that is a silk bag, fastened 
to a frame, that will hold a still larger piece 
of work. These tables 
come in mahogany and 
dark oak, and are so 
attractive that they are 
not at all out of place 
in the living-room. 

A smoker’s stand, in 
spite of its wnpromis- 
ing name, makes a very 
convenient work-table 
and little 
less expensive than the 
one just described. 

She who sings or 
plays must have a cabi- 
net for her music. The 
shelves in this can be 
divided into 
fitting sheet music, with 
an undivided 
above for bound music- 
al books, but they must, 


ete. ; 


one a 


also, 


sections, 


section 


of course, be deeper 
than in an_ ordinary 
bookease, and there 


should be glass doors. 

The housekeeper is 
ever on the alert to adapt her kitchen closets 
to the needs of her cook. Everything must 
be arranged to save her steps, not only for 
the welfare of the cook herself, but for that 
of the food she is preparing. When there 
is a large pantry with plenty of closets this 
is comparatively easy, but without the pan- 
try one must try to find substitutes. 

One of the modern kitchen cabinets, eon- 
taining bins for flour and sugar, a patent 

kneading-board, nu- 
cooking-utensils, 


flour-sifter, a marble 
drawers for 
for seasoning, ete., is supposed by some to 


merous eans 


be even more convenient, on account of its 


compactness, than an ordinary pantry. 





A closet for toilet articles and medicines 
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If one cannot buy a kitchen cabinet, it is 
possible to make one at slight expense. Place 
an ordinary kitchen table of good size in 
such a place in the kitchen that the light 
will fall over the left shoulder, if possible. 
The table may have a zine top or an ordi- 
nary wooden top, which can be kept covered 


ordinarily with white table oilcloth. The 
bread-board should hang from small hooks 


at one end of the table, the roller beside it 
from another hook. There should be a draw- 
er in the table for spoons, knives, forks, etc., 
and above it either a cupboard or 
shelves. Open shelves with sides, and an or- 
white window- 


open 


dinary 
shade running on a 
roller to keep the dust 
when not in 


out use, 
are an inexpensive sub- 
stitute for cupboards 


Unless the 
doors run on rollers, so 


with doors. 





that they will not at 
unexpected moments 
open out against the 


cook’s head, the shade is 
better. Here, of course, 
must be kept neat jars 
or boxes of sugar, flour, 
the spices—in fact, all 
the ingredients ordina- 
rily used for cooking. 
Parts of the shelf room 
should be given up to 
mixing-bowls,  bread- 
tins, ete., and under- 
neath the shelves from 
small hooks should hang 
all the small hangable 
things used in cooking 
—egg-beaters, measur- 
ing-cups, nutmeg-graters, Everything 
should be arranged so that the cook need not 
the 


Yuypy/) 


py 


ete. 


move from her place, except to go to 
stove, sink, or refrigerator. 

A small corner closet given over entirely 
to cleaning utensils is a great convenience, 
hooks at the sides for brooms and mops, draw- 
ers for dusters, cleaning-cloths, silver polish, 
brass polish, a place at the bottom for pails, 
a hook for the dust-pan. 

A small card catalogue containing recipes 
systematically arranged is a valuable addi- 
tion to the kitchen outfit. The recipes are 
classified under breads, cakes, pies, etc., and 
are arranged alphabetically. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 
All contributions should be very short—none exceed- 
and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 
which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 


suggestions received. 
ing 250 words 





Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. Articles should 
be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 
signed in full, with the writer’s address. The signature will not be used in 
printing the article. Recipes are not desired. Contributions should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care 
of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 

Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available will be promptly notified of the 
acceptance of their contributions—if possible within a month of the date of 
their receipt. After six weeks any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 








Amusing an Invalid 

WueEN one of our friends was convalescing 
from an attack of typhoid fever, we sent 
her a gift which, she wrote us later, gave 
both her and her family no end of amuse- 
ment. She is a girl who has everything that 
money can buy, and so we tried to get some- 
thing unusual for her. We took an ordinary 
tin Seidlitz-powder box, on the outside of 
which we pasted a label: “ Dr. S——’s Favor- 
Inside were perhaps 
twenty-four white papers folded to repre- 
sent Seidlitz powders. Each one had an or- 
der on it as to when it should be taken, and 
in how great quantities. When these papers 
were opened they were found to be covered 
with pictures from advertisements and print- 
ed words cut from various magazines to 
form some humorous idea, or to suggest some 
incident which we had shared together. 
They were arranged so as to last two weeks, 
and the first thing in the morning when 
her physician came he used to ask to see the 
last one, and together they laughed over it, 
and so started the day merrily. We were 
amply repaid for the time it took us, both 
by the pleasure ske gained from it, and from 
the fun we had in making it, for new and 
absurd ideas came to us as we worked. Later, 
we used the same idea for two steamer gifts, 


ite Prescriptions.” 


as charms against seasickness and home- 
sickness—and again we were more than de- 
lighted with their warm reception. 


GREENFIELD, Mass. E. 


Cheerfulness in the House 

I am an ardent believer in cheérfulness as 
the most essential attribute in a “house- 
mother.” This is, indeed, a difficult theory 
to earry out, but I find that, although the 
button may still be missing (and a pin used 
in its place!) or the garment remain un- 
mended, if J am fresh when evening comes, 
no one minds nor sees these omissions, and 
the atmosphere of cheer prevails. On the 
contrary, if I am tired and, perhaps, a wee 
bit impatient, or fail to show the usual 
amount of interest’ in the affairs of each 
member of the family, everything seems to 
go wrong—and who cares about that button, 
anyway ¢ 

This may appear to come from a shiftless 
housewife, but I do not advocate shiftiessness 
in the matter of homekeeping. Far from it. 
But we mothers are prone to overdo, and it 
is generally the small things which might be 
left undone, if necessary, which take the last 
bit of strength and freshness. My husband 
and children—even the servant—respond to 
my frame of mind, and I feel that I cannot 
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too strongly extol the delights and benefits 

of sparing oneself for the sake of cheerful- 

ness in the home circle. M. H. 
New York City. 


Washing Made Easy 

I cur up half a bar of common laundry 
soap and put it into a boiler of soft water on 
the stove. While this is coming to a boil I 
wring my clothes out of clear, cold, soft 
water, rubbing each piece with soap as fast 
as wrung out. The pieces are then put into 
a tub, and the boiling water is poured over 
them, and they are allowed to stand overnight. 
I appreciate the saving in the rubbing the 
next morning! 

When rubbed they are again “ soaped ” and 
put on to scald, to which water has been added 
the remaining half-bar of soap. From the 
boiler they are put into a tub of clear, soft 
water, wrung out, and put into a tub of hard 
water—to kill the suds—before going into the 
bluing water. 

The water in which the clothes are rinsed 
from the boiler will be very “sudsy,” and I 
use it for washing my colored clothes. 

I do not boil any colored pieces, and any 
pieces with fruit stains in them have boil- 
ing water poured through the stain before 
being put to soak. 

The ease with which the work is done, and 
the purity and whiteness of the clothes, are 
my rewards. W. B. H. 

Mason, ILts. 


“ 


Preventing Colds 

For many winters I was constantly troubled 
with colds. The doctor would treat me and 
cure the colds. But he never was able to pre- 
vent their coming. I resolved to cure my- 
self. 

My room was a large one, with four good- 
sized windows. In September, when I re- 
turned from my vacation, I started to work 
my cure. At night I opened all four windows 
as far as they would go, taking care, however, 
to have the greater space at the top, so in 
ease of nightmare there would be no danger 
of my falling out. I left about ten inches 
at the bottom so the bad and heavy air could 
get out. I continued to sleep with my win- 
dows thus adjusted all through the winter, 
even during the coldest weather. I was al- 
ways well supplied with warm clothing. 

Every night before retiring, and in the 
morning before dressing, I bathe my chest 


ishes swelling. 
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and back with cold water. I have never been 

troubled with a cold of any description since 

I began my “ cure.” M. E. McG. 
New York Ciry. 


How to Cook Rice 

Few housewives understand how to cook 
rice so that it puffs into a snowy mass, each 
kernel distinct. I have found a way. First 
wash it thoroughly through several cold wa- 
ters, rubbing the kernels between the hands. 
This is to remove all the loose flour on the 
outside of the grains. After the water runs 
clear, turn the rice into a colander, and drain; 
then put it into a deep stew-pan, allowing 
one quart of boiling water to a cup of washed 
rice. Add a teaspoonful of salt, and allow it 
to come to a good boil. Cook steadily for 
twenty minutes, lifting the rice occasionally 
with a fork to prevent its sticking. Shake 
the kettle also for the same purpose, but never 
stir or mash with a spoon. Take it from the 
fire, pour off the water if any is left, and 
place it on the back of the stove, in the oven, 
or even over a pot of hot water until it fin- 
Cooked in this way you will 
find the rice plump, light, and white, each 
grain distinct and separate. M. N. 

Scuenevus, New York. 


An English Suggestion 

Ever since I set up housekeeping I have 
felt it rather difficult, during the summer 
months, to procure an adequate ornament for 
the fireplace. 

The other day I saw something most suit- 
able at a friend’s house. I have adopted it. 

It was a narrow wooden box of one-half- 
inch plank made by a village carpenter. The 
front was longer than the back, in order that 
it should fit into the front of the grate—the 
exact width might depend on individual taste. 
The box was painted dark green, filled with 
earth, and planted with ferns; some long and 
graceful to come out well over the hearth, 
small ones between, and green moss between 
the ferns to cover the earth. 

Holes were pierced underneath to keep the 
wood from rotting. E. V. M. 

NESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, Essex, ENGLAND. 


Restoring Color to Silk Gloves, etc. 
Wir a houseful of girls all liking to wear 
dainty colors, such as light blue, pink, ete., the 
fading of such tints in silk gloves, flowers, 
plumes, ete., is very discouraging to 


the 
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mother. The following hints are the result 
of practical experience : 

Take a tube-paint the color desired, press 
it out into a bow] or dish, with a small amount 
of gasoline—about a tablespoonful; stir with 
a wooden toothpick to dissolve the paint, then 
dilute with gasoline until the desired shade 
is obtained, which can be ascertained by dip- 
ping a bit of rag in it. Dip the article to 
be restored, or colored, whether a feather, 
silk glove, ribbon, in this gasoline, shake 
gently over the dish holding the colored gaso- 
line. Lay the article upon a paper, shaking 
and turning it over. It will dry in a few 
moments, but the gasoline odor may remain 
for two or three hours. If the article to be 
colored is a flower on a hat, dip a tooth- 
brush in the gasoline and apply very gently 
to the petals. 

If pink or blue tube-paints (oil) are too 
pronounced in tint use at the same time a 
white tube-paint. For gasoline be sure to 
buy the oil tube-paint. These are ten cents 
per tube; for an ordinary article one tube is 
sufficient. Wear an old pair of kid gloves 
when using the gasoline; also keep away from 
the fire. The gloves are to keep the hands 
free from the coloring-matter. M. B. W. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


A Good Curtain Hint 
-Lace curtains, when pinned on drying- 
frames, always stretch more at one end than 
at the other or in the middle. To avoid this, 
and also to keep them always of their origi- 
nal length, before they are laundered the first 
time I baste a narrow strip of cloth on each 
side and across the top. By so doing they 
come from the wash even in size and abso- 
lutely true. These strips of cloth I save 
from season to season, labelling them with 
the name of the curtains they belong to, as 
“dining-room,” “living-room,” “red room,” ete. 
DaveNPorRT, Iowa. L. H. 


Instructive Recreation 

One day, while on pleasure bent, we vis- 
ited one of the “big stores” and there saw 
a fine new collection of paintings. Our interest 
was aroused to such a high pitch that our 
next recreation day found us examining the 
pictures we had not seen the previous time. 
During the course of a year we visited all 
the leading art-stores in the city. What jolly 
walks we had and what a mine of valuable 
information we found! We learned how to 
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tell the artistic from the inartistic, the useful 
from the “truck,” the real from the imita- 
tion. Our interest led our footsteps to the 
jewellers’, furriers’, furniture-stores, and li- 
braries. Acquaintances in these places ex- 
plained the many points we did not under- 
stand. 

We are more enthusiastic than ever in our 
pleasure trips. We keep posted on the newest 
subjects (with the invaluable aid of the Ba- 
zar). Thus we have solved the problem of 
how to divert our minds from our work in a 
very profitable manner. M. C. R. 

New Haven, Conn. 


A Plea for Sunshine 

THe days when the nerves seem all on the 
surface, and you are so tired you could ery 
out, Oh!—then put the broom away and lay 
the unironed clothes aside and quickly go out 
into the sunshine. Pack your lunch in a 
basket and go out into the woods and eat it! 

If the day is stormy and the clouds hang 
low, did you, housewife and mother, ever 
comb your hair in the most becoming fash- 
ion, put on your prettiest dress, and wait for 
husband and father to come to supper? 

It is from the heart of one who is a farm- 
er’s wife that this message comes. For the 
sake of your little children, for the sake of 
your husband and his love, and for the sake 
of all the best that is in you, occasionally 
take the time to go out a bit into the sunlight 
of God’s world and meet there in friendly 
intercourse the good men and women who 
tarry there; then back into the home corner 
will come a happier homemaker, a cheerier 
mother, and a truer wife. H. B. 

Greenwicnu, N. J. 


Reseating Cane Chairs 

I ALWAYS reseat my own chairs, and the 
process is very simple. First, I cut strips of 
heavy unbleached cotton of a width which, 
when doubled and the edges turned in, would 
measure about one-half of an inch. Then I 
either baste the edges together or stitch them 
upon the machine, and, sitting down with the 
chair to be seated in front of me, I fasten 
one end of a strip to the back left-hand cor- 
ner; then, bringing it to the front, pass it 
over the round, then in under the seat to the 
back, over the back round, and to the front 
again, drawing the strip very tight. This 
I continue until the entire space is covered; 
then, fastening a strip to one side, I weave 
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it through from side to side, until the whole 
seat is filled in with little squares, like bas- 
ket-work. Afterwards I size it over with 
glue or paste, and then give it a coat of 
When soiled, I have only to wipe 


The backs 


enamel. 

the surface with a damp cloth. 

may be woven in the same manner. 
Torrinecton, Conn. C. L. 


System in Housework 

I wave often been asked by friends to ex- 
plain how it was that, with a family of four 
and no servant, I am able to devote three to 
five hours to intellectual work, at the same 
time dispensing home duties in a satisfac- 
tory manner. The secret lies in system. I 
run the mechanical part of my household as 
a good business man operates his business— 
for the largest possible return with the least 
amount of expenditure in energy, time, and 
money. I take stock frequently of my house- 
hold ways and means. I sit down, think it 
all over, always with the result that some flaw 
or folly appears. Then I proceed to remedy. 
This has not resulted in perfection, but I have 
much leisure. These three are the first essen- 
tials: 1st, knowledge of the subject as previ- 
ously taught in the or home; 2d, 
housework regarded not as drudgery, but a 
form of gymnastic exercise to which only a 
portion of the day is to be given; 3d, speed 


school 


and efficiency rewarded by pleasant hours 
spent with musie, books, and art. 

I have found that nothing will make 
me think or work faster than the remem- 


brance of a new book tucked away ready to 
be looked into. I have simplified our house 
by weeding out all useless trash. Every ob- 
ject in it must be beautiful or useful, or both; 
our clothing must be handle and 
care for; our food must serve the needs of 
the body, and be dainty and tempting. I 
have placed a limit on my housekeeping 
hours. I feel disgraced if I am doing house- 
work and have not my dress changed by nine 
o'clock in the morning. I try to do each 
thing in the shortest time possible, and do 
it well. It is necessary not so much to move 
fast as to think fast and make no false mo- 
tions. For instance, I have a large tray and 
clear my table in one trip. I reload it as I 
wipe the dishes, and upon setting the table 
add such things as bread, butter, ete., all in 
one trip, except the hot things. A great deal 
of time is wasted in dish-washing. I used 
thirty minutes with the dinner 


easy to 


to spend 
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dishes; they are now done in less than eight 


minutes. Before sitting down to the table 
I run my dish-pan full from the cold-water 
faucet; as I bring in the dishes from the 


courses I slip or drop them into this pan, re- 
moving any scraps quickly; by the time we 
are through with our desert our first dishes 
have been in the water some time. To wash 
them I take a large dish-mop, whirl it with 
one hand on each dish and remove with the 
other, placing everything, except glasses, into 
the rinsing-pan. I pour a great amount of 
hot water over the whole, and wipe. When 
fat meats are used I pour off cold water and 
add hot water and soap before I whirl the 
dish-mop. The glasses I put through the 
rinsing-water. So nearly everything else | 
have simplified and shortened. On one half- 
day, with the aid of a woman that comes in, 
the washing, ironing, and cleaning are done. 
Tucson, Ariz. J. V. C. 


The Kitchen Floor 

APPLYING once a year one or two coats of 
hard oil finish to the kitchen linoleum or 
oilcloth will prolong its wear almost indeti- 
nitely. Housekeeping experts are prone to 
advise young and inexperienced housekeepers 
to merely “ wipe up” the kitchen floor cover- 
ing “ with tepid water” or “ milk and water,” 
but it cannot be kept really clean by such a 
method. The average kitchen floor requires 
a good cleaning bimonthly, at least, and it 
ean be given with the good old-fashioned 
cleansing agents of soap, brush, and warm 
water, with no fear of injuring the paint, if 
every season a coat or two of the above-men- 
tioned rubbing oil, as it is sometimes called, 
is applied. It is a quick dryer, twelve hours 
hardening the floor so it can be walked on. 

Davenport, Iowa. L. H. 


Two Discoveries 

CLEAN the woven-wire egg-beater with a 
small brush; strike it flat on the table to 
free it from water and save yourself the tedi- 
ous task of removing lint from the meshes 
with the fingers, as is when the 
beater is wiped with a cloth. 

I have found that omelette steamed is 
much lighter than when fried or baked. 
Heat the butter in the pan as usual; pour 
in the omelette, set it in the steamer, and 
eover elosely. When done it may be browned 
in the oven, if so preferred. 

JAMESTOWN, IND. eg 4 
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HARPER'S BAzar will open its pages this year to a series of articles on 
7 who have 
the city, and either succeeding or failing there, during the 
experience of the average girl of not under sixteen years of age, nor over thirty, and not 
classes of 
domestic 
An experience of failure is just as 


to the City,” written by those girl readers 


clally trained or equipped for work. All 
trades, factory work, music, art, teaching, 
work generally. 





“The Girl 
experience of 


Who Comes 
coming to 
wants the 


gone through the 


last ten years. The BAZAR 


espe- 
experiences are desired—those in journalism, 
service, typewriting, stenography, and office 


much desired as one of success. An’ honest, 


accurate experience of one who has tried and failed is as necessary to a true presentation of the 
whole subject as a story of a foothold won and kept. 


By “the city” the 
big cities of the United States. 

For each experience printed, wholly or in 
used, the Bazar will pay $5. 


BAZAR does not mean New York alone. It 


does not mean the half-dozen 


It means any city of over twenty thousand people. 
For the best five experiences received, of success or failure, the Bazar will 
part, 


$20 each. 
twenty or 


pay 


and of which there may be more 


The contributions must be written in ink, on one side of the paper only, and must not contain 


less than 400 words, nor more than 1000. 


It is not necessary to be a Bazar subscriber to enter this symposium. 
invited to 
& Brothers, 


has an experience to send, is hereby 
Bazar, Girls’ Department, Harper 

Contributions found unavailable for this 
scripts which are available will be promptly 
if possible within a month of the dute of 
may be offercd elsewhere. 


Stenography in New York 

ago my father and mother 
within one month of each other, 
me, at nineteen years of age, 


IVE 
died 
leaving 

wholly dependent upon my own exertions. I 
had graduated from the high school at sev- 
enteen, taken a post-graduate course the year 
after, won a scholarship for college, where I 
had spent one year, when I was called home, 
not to return again. 

After paying the expenses of my parents’ 
illness and the funeral expenses, I counted as 


years 


my sole worldly possession one hundred dol- 


lars. With this I determined to make my 
worldly career. A friend of mine advised 
me to become a stenographer as the surest 


and swiftest way of making a living. I took 
fifty dollars and learned stenography, and 
during the three months I spent in master- 
ing it, I worked every spare moment I had, 
doing embroidery and other odd “jobs” 
which my friends or acquaintances happened 
to have and, knowing my circumstances, 
kindly let me do for them. This gave me 
sufficient spare money to pay my board and 
lodging, while I did my laundry work myself, 
thus leaving intact my remaining fifty dol- 
lars, which I wished to. guard jealously to 
assist me until I could secure a much-needed 
position in some city. 

After my three months of study and hard 
work I completed my course. 


Franklin 
department 
notified of the acceptance 
their receipt. 


Any girl, anywhere, who 
send it in. Address the Editor of Harprr's 
Square, New York. 


cannot be returned. Authors of manu- 


of their contributions 
After six weeks any MS. not accepted 


I left my native town in the Mohawk Val- 
ley one cold, blistering day in March for 
New York. The fear and trembling which 
filled my heart on that eventful day would 
be impossible to describe. When I arrived 
at the Grand Central Station I was met by 
some school acquaintances, who assured me 
that I would have no trouble in getting a 
position in a week or two at the 
Their buoyant hopes helped to revive my 
spirits, and I felt quite like a new being as 
k me to their boarding-place on West 


longest. 


thev took 
Twenty-fourth Street. 

After a night’s rest, I felt more like doing 
something. There is something about the 
noises, the teeming life, of New York which 
always puts new life into me, something of 
the fighting spirit; a feeling, as it were, that 
the fittest will survive. 

I purchased several papers, and plodded 
faithfully through their multitude of “ ads.” 
I took the addresses of some I intended to 
call upon, and wrote several letters to those 
who gave no address. The first office I visited 
was a lawyer’s. He wanted a stenographer, 
and would pay six dollars a week. I asked 
him if he thought a voung lady could live 
in New York on that, and clothe herself. He 
said he expected young women had friends 
who helped them out. I was too indig- 
nant to speak for a moment, but when I 
got mv breath I politely informed him that 
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I was not that kind of a young woman, and 
bade him good afternoon. I went no farther 
that day; to be quite frank, I went back to 
my boarding-place and had a good ery, wonder- 
ing if all men were like that. The next day I 
started out again, though in rather a dejected 
mood. The first “ad” I answered the second 
day was that of a doctor who desired a stenog- 
rapher at once, good wages paid. It sounded 
rather well, I thought, and I felt that this 
time I would meet a gentleman. The doctor 
was very kind and seemed to like my ap- 
pearance and references; as to salary, he 
offered me fifteen dollars a week, with a 
speedy prospect of more. As I was leaving 
his office, feeling that at last I was launched 
safely upon the road to a good living, he said, 
vasually, “I have an auto, and as my wife 
doesn’t care for that sort of thing, I shall 
expect you to accompany me frequently on 
pleasure trips.” That settled the doctor; I 
never appeared. After that experience I was 
ill for two weeks, a result of my hard work, 
suffering, and discouragement. 

One day as I sat rather hopelessly gazing 
out of my window, I received a gentleman’s 
ecard, with a request that I call at once at 
a large wholesale dry-goods house in the low- 
er part of the city in reference to my appli- 
eation sent in two weeks before. I hastened 
to call, and was greeted by a kindly, gray- 
haired old gentleman of the old school, the 
kind who respects all womankind because 
his mother was a woman. He looked my let- 
ters of reference over carefully, and hired 
me at once. The wages were not high—only 
nine dollars to start; but it seemed to me 
that nine dollars from such a man was worth 
twenty or a hundred from some others. I 
worked at this place for two years, and I en- 
deavored faithfully to give two dollars’ worth 
of work for every dollar I received, and I 
think I succeeded. That my desire to please 
was not unnoticed by the firm was proved by 
the fact that my salary was steadily increased 
until, when I left, a year ago, I was getting 
twenty-two dollars:a week. G. E. D. 


Work in Rochester, N. Y. 

In January, 1904, I came to Rochester, 
and entered one of the business colleges there, 
taking up the study of stenography. I was 
nineteen years old, and full of enthusiasm 
at the thought of being able to earn my own 
living in six months (the time allotted by 
the school to become a stenographer). 
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Our class was a large one, consisting most- 
ly of young women, and when we finished in 
June we were somewhat disappointed at not 
being able to procure positions ranging from 
ten to twelve dollars per week. However, we 
consoled ourselves with the thought that it 
was the dullest season of the year, and tried 
to make the best of the situation. 

The school made an effort to place most of 
us, and sent me to an office in one of the 
down-town buildings. As I was nearly at the 
end of my resources, I gladly accepted the 
position offered at $4 50 per week until some- 
thing better presented itself. I was em- 
ployed by a collecting firm, and was, busy 
all day writing circular-letters. My hours 
were from 8 until 12, and from 1 till 
6. As the Y. W. C. A. was the cheapest 
place I could live at, I secured board and 
room there for $3 50 per week. My room 
wes what was called a “court” room—.e., 
had no outlook on the street. It was fur- 
nished with a plain iron bedstead, tin wash- 
bowl and pitcher, a dresser, two chairs, and 
a wardrobe. My laundry work I did myself 
Thursday or Friday evenings in the laundry, 
which was left open two nights a week for 
the use of the girls in the house. In this way 
I got through the summer, having a dollar 
per week to spend on clothes and incidentals. 

By watching the newspapers and answer- 
ing a great many ads, I was so fortunate as 
to place myself with a manufacturing firm 
in October. Here I obtained six dollars per 
week, had more dictation and better hours— 
8.30 till 12, and 1.30 to 5.30. I stayed with 
this firm until the following summer, when 
I left to go with a larger concern at ten 
dollars per week. When I began earning 
this amount I could afford to send my lAun- 
dry out. I also left the Y. W. C. A. for a 
boarding-place in a better part of the city. 
My board, to be sure, cost me more ($5) per 
week, but fresh air and better food were con- 
siderations not to be despised. 

I saved practically nothing the first year. 
The second year I saved two dollars ‘per week. 
The third year my salary was raised to twelve 
dollars per week, and I put aside $3 50 each 
week. I spent no money for car fare, walk- 
ing to and from the office. I had no rela- 
tives or friends in the city. I-found my 
laundry to be a considerable item of expense, 
as clean shirt-waists were an absolute neces- 
sity. I was entirely dependent on my own 


efforts, having no money outside of what I 
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earned to spend during the three years. By 
keeping early hours I have kept my health. 
I have seldom been called upon to work dur- 
ing the evening. M. Y. 


The Girl Who Went Back 

Tus is the story of the Girl Who Came 
Back. She used to call her experiment a fail- 
ure, but now she is not sure. 

The death of my father left me, the eldest 
of a family of eight children, at twenty, with- 
out means and with no training for earning 
a living. I had a high-school education, and 
had helped my father keep his books. In 
looking about for something to do, I fell a 
victim to business-college catalogues. 

In the spring of 1901 I was enrolled as a 
student in the short-hand department of a 
business college in Providence, R.I. I se- 
lected that school because I could have a 
home with relatives. My expenses for the 
first three months were about $100: tuition, 
$40; books, $10; car fares in town and from 
my home, $20; lunch, $15; laundry and in- 


cidentals easily bringing up the total. My 
board cost me nothing. 
Before completing the course I had a 


chance to substitute for a stenographer who 
was ill. There were few advanced pupils in 
school at the time, as the fall is the usual 
time for entering. I owed my opportunity 
to that. 

My work was that of assistant to the treas- 
urer of a large firm, writing letters, looking 
after his engagements, and there was some 
bookkeeping. The work was not difficult, 
but absolute accuracy was required. The 
hours were usually from nine to five, but 
sometimes I worked until eleven at night. 

During those six months I answered ad- 
vertisements, called at the school office regu- 
larly, and applied at business-houses for a 
permanent position. My work was entirely 
satisfactory to my employer, who gave me 
an excellent letter of recommendation, and 
did what he could to help me to steady em- 
ployment. The demand was for a girl who 
lived at home and could work for four, five, 
or six dollars a week. A law firm wanted a 
girl who would work for experience, no salary. 

I was at this time dependent on myself, 
and boarding at the Y. W. C. A., paying 
$4 50 a week, besides laundry. I lived as 
carefully as possible on account of the un- 
certainty of my position. About this time 
I. who had been a robust country girl, began 
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to pay doctor’s bills. My $30 a month had 
looked large, but I began to see the difference 
in what a country-dollar will buy. The worry 
over work, the almost intolerable loneliness, 
and the change in the manner of living told 
on my health. 

There was a never-ending stream of dem- 
onstrators who occupied the other white 
bed in my room. Sometimes their “ line” 
was skirt-fasteners, sometimes pickles. One 
of them invited me out with a party of 
friends for a sail down the bay. Then she 
said, “ No, girlie, you ain’t our kind.” A 
piece of advice followed that took my breath 
away. It was kindly meant, but expressed 
in unspeakable terms. It was the only in- 
cident of the kind I have experienced. 

I was shy and unaccustomed to city ways; 
I had no friends, nor did I know how to 
make any. Sundays after church I sat in 
my toom, looking at a dreary back yard. I 
wanted people, people whom I loved and who 
loved me. I was desolate. 

At the end of six months the stenographer 
whose place I had taken returned to work. 
With $40 and my recommendations I started 
for Boston, and went to a branch of the Y. 
W. C. A. The matron told me I had made 
a mistake in coming there, and I found the 
same difficulties. I registered at the agen- 
cies; I answered advertisements. It was the 
same story. I could not as a beginner earn 
enough to support me. My board was $5 a 
week, besides laundry. There are always 
little expenses. Finally I gave up. 

My mother thought I had come home to 
die. There was a long period of trained 
nurses and doctors. A year later I asked the 
editor of our village weekly paper to let me 
assist him in the office, gathering news, writ- 
ing letters, and reading proof. I worked a 
year for $5 a week. I induced another busi- 
ness man to purchase a typewriter and let 
me write his letters. The hotel proprietors 
recommended me to travelling men who 
wanted letters written. I have kept books 
for a lumber camp. I am correspondent for 
a small city daily in a neighboring city. 
After the first year I earned about $650; last 
year it was nearer $800. I have good health, 
interesting work, and I have a home. These 
opportunities were here when I turned my 
face cityward. Am I reaping the fruits of 
my bitter experience now’ Wasn’t there a 
less heart-breaking way? 

A New Ewnatanp Girt. 
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E live so largely upon dishes of 

fish and eggs toward the end of 

winter that it is really necessary 
to find out new ways of preparing them, or 
variations of the old ways, lest we tire of 
them. Luckily, there are some delicious new 
ones just now. 








CODFISH SURPRISE. 


One of the appetizers in favor for the be- 
ginning of a dinner is lobster cocktail, either 
the fresh or canned meat being used, as one 
lives near the sea or far from it. The rule 
for the cocktail mixture is always the same: 

Cocktail—One _ tablespoonful of 
horseradish, one of vinegar, one of 
Worcestershire sauce, two of lemon 
juice, one of tomato catsup, one-half 
a teaspoonful of Tabasco sauce, one- 
half of salt; mix well, put on ice 
for an hour; to this add the shred- 
ded meat of lobster till the quantity 


needed is reached; serve in little 
glasses surrounded with chopped 
ice. 


For the main fish course, either at 


a platter covered with a napkin, and cover 
with white sauce mixed with chopped pimen- 
toes; or, for a home dinner, in place of this 
cover with half a can of tomatoes cooked 
down thick and seasoned well. 

There is a simple little luncheon or sup- 
per dish which is also a change from the or- 
dinary: Make some good-sized baking-powder 
biscuits, and smooth the tops over when they 
go into the oven; when cool, but fresh, cut 
out a round piece on top of each one and 
take out the crumbs, leaving a shell; put a 
little butter inside, spreading it around the 
walls, and fill each one with creamed salmon, 
or other fish, heaping it up well in pyramid 
form; put an extra spoonful of cream on top, 
and a sprig of parsley. A dish of pease goes 
well with these little patties. 

Fish pudding made with rice is a novelty. 
For this a cup‘of rice is cooked in a quart 
of milk till it is creamy and tender; a large 
eup of cold cooked fish picked up in good- 
sized flakes is then added, with salt, pepper, 
two beaten eggs, and two tablespoonfuls of 
soft butter; butter a baking-dish, and put in 
the mixture, and over the top put a layer of 
sifted crumbs and dot with butter; bake till 
brown. This is a substantial supper dish. 

Where whitefish is to be had, or any 








a dinner-party or at the family table, 
this way of preparing fish slices is 
nice: Take any fish, cod or halibut 
preferably, and put into a roasting-pan, with 
half a cup of hot water; spread the fish with 
melted butter, salt, and pepper, and cook, 
basting often; when done, remove and lay on 


POACHED EGGS ON CODFISH CAKES. 


good-sized fish of the same sort, this is a 
new way to cook it: Split it open, and put 
it into a roasting-pan; dredge slightly with 
flour, season with salt and pepper, and put it 











FISH AND EGG 


either into a very hot oven or under the 
flame of a gas-stove; it must cook quickly 
before it can dry out; baste it often with 
half a cup ef cream. As soon as it browns 
it is done; then take it up, and sprinkle with 
Roquefort cheese, or use American cheese 
grated and mixed with a little paprika. 
Serve as as the cheese melts. The 
Roquefort lends a peculiar and delicious fla- 
vor to this dish. 

Smelts or small panfish .are delicious 
when they are rubbed well on the inside with 
oil and vinegar mixed with salt and pepper— 
that is, with French dressing. They must lie 
afterwards for an hour, so that the flesh may 
become permeated with the seasoning; then 
they are fried in crumbs, or in flour, as usual, 
and served plain, or with a sauce. Anotlfer 
way of preparing the large smelts is to split 
them open, and butter the 
flesh well to prevent drying; 
then to broil them as quickly 
as possible over a hot fire; 
they may then be served as 
they are, or, if one is having 
them at a company luncheon 
there may be passed a little 
mould of sauce made in this 
way: Beat a cup of butter 
till it is white, add the juice 
of a lemon, and put into a 
cup on ice till it is firm; 


soon 
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serving it is to fry it as usual, but to arrange 
it, when done, around the edge of a platter, 
and in the middle put a shallow bowl sur- 
rounded by parsley, heaping it with whipped 
cream well flavored with horseradish, about 
a tablespoonful to a small cup of cream. 
This very welcome change from the 
older ways of serving the roe. 
This dish suggests two more, 


is a 


both easily 


made and very nice. The first is a little 
cold’ course, suitable for any luncheon or 


supper; it is called oysters in aspic. To 
make it, strain the juice from a pint of oys- 
ters, and add enough hot water to make a 
pint; season with salt and pepper and add 
the juice of a lemon; heat and strain through 
flannel till clear; then add a level tablespoon- 
ful of gelatine dissolved over steam, and 
strain again over three or four oysters put 

















turn it out and surround with 
bits of parsley. 

Flounders are good fried in 
the ordinary way in crumbs or in flour, vail 
especially nice if melted butter seasoned 
with lemon juice and chopped parsley is 
passed with them; but here is quite a new 
way of cooking them: Wash the flounder and 
wipe it dry; lay it in a roasting-pan on top 
of two tablespoonfuls of minced onion, and 
sprinkle it with salt and pepper and a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley; put it into a very 
hot oven and baste with half a cup of boil- 
ing water mixed with a tablespoonful of 
melted butter; when brown put the fish on 
a hot platter and put a teaspoonful of flour 
and a small half-cup of hot water into the pan, 
and stir and scrape over the fire till there is a 
nice brown gravy, adding a little kitchen 
bouquet to darken and season it; strain, and 
pour this over the fish, and serve at once. 

When shad roe comes into market the soul 
of the housewife rejoices, for there is nothing 
more delicious. A very nice new way of 
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HALIBUT BAKED WITH 


CREAM 


SAUCE, 


into any small mould, such as custard-cups 
or egg-cups; when firm turn out on a very 
cold dish, and pass sauce tartare. 

The other dish is a plain oyster salad. 
make this, heat the oysters in their own 
juice till the edges curl; then drain, and 
chill; cut each one in two without breaking 
the soft part; cut where it is fastened to the 
muscle; add as much diced celery, put on 
lettuce, and add a spoonful of mayonnaise 
to each portion. 

As a contrast to these three party dishes 
there are the plain things made from the 
homely, but useful, salt codfish. One of these 
is called codfish surprise. Hot mashed po- 
tato is beaten with as much creamed codfish, 
both probably left-overs, till they are light 
and foamy; then they are heaped in little 
dishes, and put into the oven to puff and 
brown; this is a good breakfast dish. 

Codfish in baked potatoes is nice for lunch- 


To 
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eon; choose very large potatoes and bake them 
till soft; cut in two lengthwise, and empty 
the shells, putting the .potato into a dish on 
the edge of the fire;.mix with as much 
creamed codfish made very dry, and beat well; 
fill the shells again, and ‘heap them; brown 
in the oven. 

As to eggs, there are some new things, too; 








CREAMED FISH IN BISCUIT CASES. 


several ways of cooking them call for the 
addition of cheese, because we know now that 
the combination makes a particularly nour- 
ishing dish. One of these is called eggs a 
la Suisse. To make it one needs, first, a dish 
which will stand the heat of an oven, such 
as a heavy platter or shallow baking-dish of 
brown ware. On this is put first two large 
tablespoonfuls of butter in little bits, then a 
layer of grated cheese, then a number of 
eggs broken carefully so as to keep each one 
separate; season with salt 
and pepper, and sprinkle 
with a little cream or milk 
just to moisten the cheese, 
and over all put a very 
light layer of cheese again. 
Put into a moderate oven 
for ten minutes, and as 
soon as the cheese is 
brown, serve. 

If one happens to find 
in the refrigerator a bowl 
of gravy left from a roast, 
this is very nice: Melt a 
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eggs stirred in without beating, with four 
tablespoonfuls of cream, . salt, and pepper; 
the dish is put into one containing hot water, 
both put over a hot fire, and the eggs stirred 
till they are like thick jelly. This, too, is 
served on buttered toast; it is especially 
nice for an invalid. 

Another egg dish, one portion of which 
may be sent to a sick-room, is made by 
lightly beating the whites of eggs till 
they are foamy, and piling them into 
individual dishes, adding a little salt; 
then on top of each dish the yolk of 
the egg is dropped with more salt and 
pepper, and the whole put into the 
oven till the egg sets. If one chooses, : 
minced ham seasoned with white sauce 
may be put in the bottom of the dishes. 

An odd combination of breakfast 
codfish balls and eggs is prepared in 
this way: Make the fish-balls flat and 
fry them brown; poach some eggs in 
rings, and when done slip one on each ball. 

Egg-balls are an attractive breakfast or 
luncheon dish. The eggs are boiled hard, 
and the whites removed. Some minced ham 
is mixed with white sauce, and seasoned with 
a little dry mustard, and spread on rounds 
of toast, and one ball is put on each slice, 
and more white sauce, mixed with the 
chopped whites, is poured around. 

Still another luncheon dish is this: Butter 
some little moulds, and sprinkle chopped 








tablespoonful of butter in 
a saucepan, and add a 
small cup of gravy; make 
this very hot, and then stir in five beaten 
eggs, and stir till thick, adding salt and 
pepper and chopped parsley; serve on toast. 

Egg brouilli is something like this, but 
rather more delicate. A small .half-cup of 
nice gravy or rich meat stock is heated, four 





A DAINTY EGG DISH FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


parsley in each one to cover the sides; break 
an egg carefully in each, and set the moulds 
to bake in a pan of hot water; serve very 
hot, turned out on a platter and surrounded 
with white sauce or tomato, or season the 
white sauce with tomato. 

















HE the menus 


used in 
for this month are all cheap, 


meats 


yurchased for one 
s usually made to 
serve for two. The left-overs also 
are utilized, and winter vege- 
tables served; eggs and butter are 
still used only in small quantities, 
especially in the desserts, and 
fruit for breakfast is only of the 
inexpensive varieties and not used 
each morning. 


and that 
night's dinner 


Thursday, February 20 


BREAKFAST 
omelette; rice 
coffee. 
Orange marmalade and toast. 


Potato muffins ; 


LUNCHEON 
Canned-corn custard ; hot biscuits ; 
tea. 

Sliced bananas. 


DINNER 
Split-pea soup. 
steak; baked 
macaroni. 
Lemon pie. 
Coffee. 


Hamburg onions ; 


Potato omelette. Take some 
dry, cold, mashed potato and beat 
smooth with a fork, adding one 
beaten egg: put into a heated 
frying-pan in which is a spoon- 
ful of melted butter, and let it 
cook slowly till a brown crust is 
formed underneath; fold like an 
omelette. 


Friday, February 21 


BREAKFAST 
Hominy and cream. 


Codfish surprise: milk toast; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON. 
Baked sweet-potatoes; cocoa; 
French toast. 


Fried hominy and maple syrup. 


DINNER 


Boiled fish with parsley sauce; 


mashed potatoes; scalloped _ to- 
matoes. 
Prune fluff. 
Coffee. 
Prune fluff.—Four tablespoon- 


fuls of soft, stewed prunes, mashed 
fine; cool, add two tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar and the stiff 
whites of two eggs; put into small 
buttered dishes, or custard-cups, 
and bake; serve hot. 


Saturday, February 22 


BREAEFAST 
Browned hash (from __ steak): 
whole-wheat muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON. 
croquettes. (from 

night) ; tea. 

Coffee jelly. 


Fish Friday 


DINNER 
Potato ~~ 
Mutton pie; baked onions ; mashed 
sweet-potatoes. 
Nuts and raisins; coffee. 


Sunday, February 23 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Broiled bacon ; pop-overs ; coffee. 
DINNER 
Shoulder of veal, stuffed: corn 


fritters; browned sweet-potatoes. 


Home-made charlotte russe. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Spanish toast in  chafing-dish ; 


sandwiches; cream cheese. 
Chocolate and marshmallows; 
cake. 


Home-made _ charlotte’ russe. 
Put a quarter of a box of gelatine 
into half a pint of milk, and stand 
on the fire where it will be warm, 
not hot, stirring often till the 
gelatine is dissolved. Cool, and 
beat with an egg-beater till per 
fectly cold. Beat very stiff a pint 
of thick cream, using an egg- 
beater, add half a cup of powdered 
sugar, flavor with vanilla, almond, 
or sherry, and fold into the milk; 

ut into a mould, and set on ice. 
furn out when firm, and press 
halved lady-fingers all around. 


Chocolate and marshmallows.— 
Make some rich chocolate, cook- 
ing it till quite smooth; pour into 
cups, and add last a marshmallow 
to each cup. 


Monday, February 25 


BREAKFAST 


Sausages and apple rings; toast; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Cheese and bread custard; tea. 
Ca 


DINNER 


veal in gravy: 

cakes ; tatoes. 

Baked nanas. 
Coffee. 


Sliced parsnip 


Cheese and bread custard.—Put 
into a deep baking-dish a layer of 
large bread crumbs the size of the 
end of a finger, and cover with a 
layer of thinly sliced cheese; 
sprinkle with salt, a little cayenne, 
and a very little baking-soda: re- 
at the layers till two of cheese 
ave been used and the crumbs 
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Calhoun 
are on top; add the seasoning, 
pour. over. all one large cup. ot 


two beaten eggs, 
bake till 


milk mixed with 
and last dot with butter ; 


the top is brown, and serve im- 
mediately. 
Tuesday, February 25 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with chegget dates. 
Boiled eggs; muffins ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Veal soufflé; potato cakes; tea. 
Hot gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup. 
Corned beef, horseradish sauce ; 


potatoes; creamed cabbage. 
Sliced oranges and bananas set in 
lemon jelly. 
Coffee. 


Veal soufié.—Mince very evenly 
a cup of cold veal and add a small 
cup of white sauce, salt, pepper, 
a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 
and one of minced onion; put on 
the fire, and when hot add 
beaten yolks of two eggs; cook two 
minutes: cool, fold in the stiff 
whites, put into a buttered baking- 
dish, and bake forty minutes in 
a good oven; serve at once. 


Wednesday, February 2% 


BREAKFAST 

Baked ~ 

dried bee fried bread; 
coffee. 


Frizzled 


LUNCHEON 
Stuffed potatoes; ripe olives; tea. 
Cream cheese and crackers. 


DINNER 
Creamed corned beef au gratin; 
mashed potatoes ; chopped beets. 
Chocolate bread pudding. 
Coffee. 


Creamed corned beef au gratin. 

Cut the cooked beef up into even 
dice,’ and to a pint add a small 
cup of cream sauce, made with a 
- of milk thickened with one 
tablespoonful of butter and two 
of flour; season well; put into a 


baking-dish with crumbs on top: 
add a little butter, and bake 
brown. 


Thursday, February 27 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced hard-boiled eggs on toast 
with cream sauce; muffins; coffee. 
Doughnuts. 

LUNCHEON 
Browned corned-beef hash: pick- 


les; tea. 
Currant bread 
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DINNER 


Tomato bisque. 


Pork chops, apple sauce; browned 


potatoes. 
Cranberry pie and cheese. 
Coffee. 


Friday, February 28 


BREAKFAST 

Boiled rice and cream. 

Poached eggs on _ toast; 
bread; coffee. 


corn 


LUNCHEON 

salad with mayonnaise ; 
wafers; tea. 
Doughnuts. 


DINNER 
fish with tomato sauce; 


»tatoes ; diced turnips. 
Junket with preserved ginger. 
‘offee. 


Potato 


Baked 


Junket and ginger.—Prepare the 
junket by the directions given on 
the package; pour into glass cups, 
or a giass ‘a sh, and when firm 
put a little whipped cream on top, 
and some chopped preserved or 
candied ginger. 


Saturday, February 29 


BREAKFAST 

Baked bananas. 

hashed browned potatoes ; 
toast; coffee. 


Bacon ; 


LUNCHEON 


Creamed fish; hot rolls; tea. 
Rice croquettes (Friday’s break- 


fast). 

DINNER 
Mutton chops from the loin (Sun- 
aqay'’s leg); creamed carrots; 


Browned sweet-potatoes. 
Chicory and French dressing 
Bread pudding with orange mar- 
malade. 

Coffee. 

Sunday, March 1 
BREAKFAST 
Scrambled eggs; hot rolls; coffee. 
Fried mush and maple syrup. 


DINNER 


Clear sou 
of mutton, baked : mashed 
potatoes ; creamed onions. 
Almond blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 


Leg 


SUPPER 
Celery, egg, and nut salad; 
wiches; olives: coffee. 
Preserves and cake. 


Celery, nut, and egg salad.— 
Cut up the celery into inch pieces, 
and slit each one; rub dry on a 
towel, and put on ice; boil hard 
four eggs, cut in good-sized pieces, 
and prepare a small cup of Eng- 
lish walnuts; make a good-sized 
cup of extra-stif’ mayonnaise. 
Just before serving mix lightly all 
the ingredients, add a little salt, 
and put into a salad-bow! with 
ootery leaves around the edge; do 
not let : stand after adding the 
mayonnaise. 


Monday, March 2 


sand- 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with chopped figs. 
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Codfish cakes; brown muffins ; 
coffee. : 


LUNCHEON 
Minced mutton on toast; tea. 
Cake 


DINNER 
Baked beef’s heart, stuffed ; 
apples; sweet-potatoes. 
Nuts and raisins; coffee. 


Baked beef’s heart.—Get a fresh 
heart, wash well, and cut out all 
the strings ; fill with bread crumbs, 
and season them with salt, pepper, 
and a little onion; bake an hour 
and a half, basting frequently, and 
serve with a brown gravy. 


spiced 


Tuesday, March 3 
BREAKFAST 
Shirred eggs; rolls; coffee. 


Wheat cakes and maple syrup. 


LUNCHEON 
Cottage loaf; tea. 
Fresh ginger cookies and 
cheese. 


cream 


DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 

Beef stew with tomatoes in casse- 
role ; tatoes ; pease. 
Orange pie. 

Coffee. 


Cottage loaf.—Line a _ bread-tin 
with mashed potatoes; fill the mid- 
dle with chopped and_ seasoned 
meat slightly wet with gravy; 
cover over with mashed potatoes ; 
bake till firm, turn out on a hot 
piatees, and slice; hot gravy may 
ye passed if desired. 

Lettuce and chopped nuts.—Fill 
the salad-bowl with lettuce, and 
sprinkle thickly with = al- 
eee 3 serve with French dress- 
ng. 


Wednesday, March 4 


BREAKFAST 
Shredded wheat and cream. 


Iyroiled dried beef; toast ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato toast (half-can from 


Tuesday night); tea. 
Cream cheese, jam, and crackers. 


DINNER (COMPANY) 
Cream of pea coup: © crofitons. 
am 


Fore quarter of stuffed, 
currant jelly; — weet pota’ 
toes; baked c 


Lettuce salad with chopped nuts, 
French dressing. 
Spanish cream with ring of pre- 
served fruit. 
Coffee. 


Tomato toast.—Cook down till 
thick half a can of tomatoes, with 
a pinch of cloves, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a dash of cayenne, 
half an onion, minced fine, and a 
teaspoonful of minced parsley; 
have ready buttered toast without 
crust, and pour this over without 
straining. 


Thursday, March & 


BREAKFAST 

Eggs au gratin: bread-and-butter 
crisps: coffee. 
Fried hominy. 





LUNCHEON 

Baked beans; brown bread ; tea. 

Stewed prunes, spiced 
DINNER 
Lamb in casserole; boiled rice; 
parsnips. 
Caramel! custard. 
Coffee. 

Eggs au gratin.—Boll hard some 
eggs, and cut up into good 
sized pieces; add a cup of white 
sauce, season well, and put into 


a deep dish; cover with crumbs 
and butter, and bake till brown. 


Friday, March 6 


BREAK FAST 
Baked apples. 


Brown lamb hash ; toast; coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Welsh rabbit; muffins; tea 
Ginger cookies. 


DINNER 
Fried fish ; creamed turnips ; 
potatoes. 
Taploca pudding. 


mash 


Saturday, March 7 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
and fried eggs; 

coffee. 


Bacon tdast ; 


LUNCHEON 
Creamed fish on toast; tea. 


Stewed apples; wafers. 
DINNER 
Strips of veal cutlet, breaded: 
mashed sweet - potatoes; creamed 
cabbage; celery. 
Rice and raisin pudding. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, March 8 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 


Codfish croquettes ; muffins; coffee. 

DINNER 
Fricasee of chicken ; macaroni and 

cheese ; succotash. 
Cocoanut pudding. 

Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Finnan-haddie, Newburg, in cha- 
fing-dish; sandwiches; olives; 

coffee. 

Sliced oranges; cake. 
Finnan-haddic, Newburg.—Pick 
up the haddie, and cover with 
warm water for ten minutes; then 
ouaeese dry. Heat a cup of cream, 
add the beaten yolks of two eggs, 


salt, and pepper, and stir till 
smooth and thick; add oy & to 
taste, and put in the fish and hea 
well. 

Monday, March 9 
BREAKFAST 


Chicken hash on toast; 
coffee. 


pop-overs : 


LUNCHEON 
Macaroni and cheese reheated ; te 
Cake. 











DINNER 
Pot-roast of beef; minced vege- 
tables ; potatoes. 
Baked apples stuffed with nuts 
and raisins. 


Coffee. 


Tuesday, March 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal and cream. 
Little panfish, fried ; chopped pota- 
toes; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Lolled rice in mould, stewed-to- 
mato sauce; tea. 
Gingerbread. 

DINNER 


Black-bean soup. 
Pot-roast in finger lengths stewed 


with tomatoes; potatoes. 
Orange pie. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, March i1 
BREAKFAST 
Baked sausages; fried apples; 


toast ; coffee. 


LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 


Cream of beet soup in cups. 
Fried oysters, sauce tartare. 
Creamed chicken in rice ring; hot 

rolls; tea. 
Celery salad; cream 
wafers. 
Vanilla ice-cream with cherries ; 
cakes. 


cheese ; 


DINNER 


ork chops; stewed celery ; sweet- 
potato puff. 
Vanilla ice-cream ; cakes. 
Coffee. 


Vanilla ice-cream and cherries. 

Drain half a can of cherries 
without stones; boil down the 
juice and add sugar enough to 
make it a thick syrup; when hot 
pour over the cherries, and cool; 
make a plain vanilla ice-cream, 
put into glasses, and add a little 
syrup and a few cherries. This 
may have sherry added to the 
syrup before pouring over the 
cherries. 


Thursday, March 12 


BREAKFAST 
Tomato omelette (tomatoes from 
Tuesday night) ; toast: coffee. 
Wheat cakes and syrup. 


LUNCHEON 


Creamed chicken on toast: 
Cream cheese and wafers. 


tea. 


DINNER 


Lamb pot-pie; diced and creamed 
parsnips ; sweet-potatoes. 
Watercress and French dressing. 
Cold pop-overs with cream. 
Coffee. 


Pop -overs and cream, — Make 
the pop-overs exactly as for break- 
fast, but let them grow perfectly 
cold; open each one on the side 
and fill with a spoonful of whip- 
ped cream, either plain or mixed 
with chopped nuts, and slightly 
sweetened and flavored. Arrange 
on a flat dish and dust with 
powdered sugar. 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 


Friday, March 13 


BREAKFAST 


Codfish surprise; toast ; coffee. 
Rice cakes, fried. 


LUNCHEON 


Deviled sardines on toast; rolls; 
t 


ea. 
Coffee bread. 


DINNER 
Split-pea soup; crofitons. 
Baked fish, stuffed; chopped beets, 
creamed ; mashed potatoes. 
Nuts and raisins; coffee. 


Saturday, March 1; 


BREAKFAST 

Cereal and cream. 

Bacon ; chopped potatoes ; 
coffee. 


muffins ; 


LUNCHEON 
Creamed fish, baked; tea. 
Coffee jelly. 


DINNER 
Cream of celery soup (made from 
tops and roots). 
'Nlamburg steak with fried  ba- 
nanas ; potatoes ; tomatoes. 
Gingerbread made with raisins and 
spice, foamy sauce. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, March 15 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Boiled eggs ; toast ; coffee. 


DINNER 
Roast of pork, apple sauce: glazed 
sweet-potatoes; creamed parsnips. 
Apricot gelatine; whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 

Cold roast pork ; celery salad with 

mayonnaise ; hot biscuits ; coffee. 
Stewed figs; cake. 

Apricot gelatine.—Take half a 
ean of apricots and cut them into 
halves: make a_ well - sweetened 
lemon jelly with only one lemon, 
mix the two while warm, and pour 
into a ring mould; serve very cold 
with cream. 


Monday, March 16 
BREAKFAST 


Creamed dried beef: toast; 
Orange marmalade. 


coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Minced pork on toast; cocoa. 
Cake and jam. 


DINNER 
treaded veal chops: mashed pota- 
toes: creamed cabbage. 
Baked bananas. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, March 17 


BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal and cream. 
Omelette with cream sauce; 
rolls: coffee. 


hot 


LUNCHEON 
Cabbave baked with cheese: tea. 
Stewed dates and figs. 
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DINNER 


Vegetable soup. 
Mutton stew with tomatoes ; boiled 
rice ; spiced apples. 
Chocolate blanc-mange. 


Coffee. 
Cabbage and cheese. — Take 
creamed cabbage, and put into a 
baking-dish; cover with a_ thick 


layer of grated cheese, then with 
crumbs and butter, and bake till 
brown ; the cheese should be salted, 
and a little cayenne and a pinch 
of soda added. 


Wednesday, March 18 


BREAKFAST 


Broiled bacon; toast; coffee. 
Waffles and syrup. 


LUNCHEON 
Macaroni and tomato, baked (from 
dinner) ; tea. 
Drop-cakes. 


DINNER 
toiled ham, browned; browned 
potatoes; string-beans. 
Watercress and French dressing. 
Lemon pudding. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, March 19 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with chopped dates. 
Codfish croquettes ; muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Sliced ham; chopped browned po 
tatoes; tea. 
Drop-cakes and jam. 


DINNER 
Cream of onion soup. ‘ 
Mutton chops ; scalloped tomatoes ; 
browned sweet-potatoes. 
Cranberry pie. 
Coffee. 


Friday, March 20 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples. 
Dropped eggs; toast ; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
tomatoes, baked ; 
Almond strips. 


Rice and tea. 


DINNER 
Smelts, split and broiled; 
butter; mashed potatoes ; 
carrots. 
Deep apple tart with cream. 
Coffee. 
strips. 


lemon 
creamed 


Almond When 


pie crust, 


making 
roll out thin what is 
ieft and cut into even strips: 
bake, then rub over a little white 
of egg slightly beaten, and cover 
with chopped nuts: dust with 
sugar and a little cinnamon, re- 
turn to the oven, and brown. 


March 21 


BREAKFAST 


bacon: chopped potatoes; 
coffee ; pop-overs. 


Saturday, 


Broiled 


LUNCHEON 
Rice croquettes with cheese sauce ; 


tea. 
Apple tart. 


DINNER 
pease; potato 
rant jelly. 
Orange custard 
Coffee 


Chops : puff: cur- 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


instead of the written word, and formed 

the basis of our present system of trade- 
marks, the coronet, crest, or full coat of 
arms was indispensable ‘upon the belongings 
of any household, even upon the back of 
knaves’ and pages’ jerkins. Nowadays our 
visiting-cards take the place of the ancient 
blazonry upon pennant and streamer, and 
herald our approach without so much im- 
pressive pageantry, but with much more con- 
venience. Also it would hardly do to em- 
broider our sign 
manual upon the 
clothes _of our 
rapidly changing 
servants, for 
many inconveni- 
ent complications 
might result. 
Nevertheless, the 
marking of fam- 
ily silver, linen, 
and china, and of 
note-paper, car- 
ries with it a hint 
of the ancient ré- 
gime and all its 
attendant pomp 
of circumstance. 
There is some- 
thing stately in a 
well-marked table- 
service, and there is an air of refined and 
dainty care in initialed linen. Above all, 
the marking thereof is the very embodiment 
of the new and exquisite sense of possession 
which forms so large a part of the joy in 
preparing a trousseau. 

Perhaps the appropriate marking of linen 
reaches its perfection in France, for there, 
also, was the stronghold of the feudal insti- 
tutions giving rise to the custom. More- 
over, many ethnical forces combine to de- 
velop the needlework of the French people 
far beyond that of other nations. But it is 


| N olden days, when the sign manual served 





= 
TURNING UNDER THE EDGES OF AN EYELET. 


not correct to limit the term French em- 
broidery to mean merely white embroidery 
in which the design is brought out by means 
of reliefs and perforations. Similar work is 
done in Germany, Scotland, and Ireland, 
with perhaps equal skill, and other kinds of 
embroidery are done in France. But the 
French seem to have excelled in tasteful 
design and exquisite detail. 

It is by no large variety of stitches that 
the French needlewoman arrives at her re- 
sults, but by the skilful placing of three 
k in d s—stuffed 
work, eyelets, and 
filling or ground 
stitches. 

Only long prac- 
tice can produce 
good stuffed work, 
but there are a 
few rules that 
every beginner 
should follow im- 


plicitly, whether 
the first results 
are encouraging 


or not. Many ini- 
tials require no 
other stitch than 
stuffed work. It 
is in any design 
far more impor- 
tant structurally 
that the two other “ points,” as they are still 
ealled in those strongholds of beautiful em- 
broidery, the Belgian convents and Swiss 
villages. The best way to begin is to select 
a design with as few curves as possible, for 
straight edges are very much the easier to 
follow and~keep smooth. If the design be 
upon a loose or irregular weave, a close, fine 
outline in running-stitch is imperative, and 
frequently the entire success of the finished 
letter is due to the careful execution of this 
outline. It provides a continuous edge for the 
covering stitches to pull against, and avoids 
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the irregularity that such a weave as damask 
or huckabuck might produce. This outline 
should be done with the same thread that is 
selected for the final covering. The stuffing 
stitches should be taken next. This, also, 
should be done in the covering thread in ini- 
tials whose parts present no greater width 
than a quarter of an inch. When the entire 
design is over two inches in height, and the 
minor parts are from three-eighths to a half 
inch in width, the stuffing may be done with 
a coarser number of the same floss; but never, 
in any circumstance, with a different floss, 
or with cotton when the covering thread is 
linen. 

The one all-important factor in the final 
appearance of an embroidered initial is the 
stuffing. Thick stuffing is rich, but it must 
be skilfully done, or it will be clumsy. The 
design of the letter must be carefully thought 
out. First, every part crossing over another 
must be gradually raised as it approaches 
the crossing. The part crossing under should 
be gradually flattened, until hardly raised 
at all at the crossing. Secondly, every di- 
minishing curve or scroll or small. flourish 
in the design must be stuffed less heavily 
than the main lines, or those that more near- 
ly approach the simple elements of a Roman 
letter. Thirdly, every large member of the 
design should be more heavily stuffed toward 
the centre, flattening toward the ends. In 
the tasteful arrangement of 
these grades of relief lies 
the whole secret of the 
French lettering. To find 
out first what parts of the 
design will look best if 
raised most, and what parts 
will best assist the whole 
effect if left flat, this is 
absolutely necessary to suc- 
cess, 

The method of stuffing 
varies according to the ma- 
terial on which it is done, 
and the effect desired. On 
very heavy linen’ and for 
large designs a close layer 
of thick rope-stitch, laid the 
length of the design and 
opposite in direction to the 
covering stitches, should 
form the base. Over this 
and built higher toward the 


centre, layer after layer of 


DETAILS 


OF STUFFING 
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the rope-stitch should be placed evenly, 
caught with small stitches through the ma- 
terial, and with long stitches on the surface, 
except where a curve renders short stitches 
imperative. The stuffing should not be done 
loosely, nor should it draw when finished. 
It should be built into shape, so that, when 
completed, it presents the exact modelling de- 
sired in the finished letter. The covering 
should be relied upon to do nothing but 
cover smoothly a form already prepared. 

Just as the stuffing must always go the 
long way of the figure, so the covering should 
always cut across the figure in the shortest 
distance possible. It is all-important in the 
covering that the stitches should lie smooth- 
ly, and yet constantly change direction to 
suit the design. At all times the stitches 
should lie at right angles to the long axis of 
the part of the design in which they fall. 
In going about curves put the needle in upon 
the inside curve, bringing it up on the outer 
edge. Put the needle through with the right 
hand, catch arid reverse it with the left, be- 
neath the material, and place it just outside 
the outlining stitches, drawing it up with 
the right hand. A stationary frame and a 
little practice will enable the beginner to 
attain greater skill by this method than by 
the less accurate one of putting the needle 
through and out all in one stitch. 

Where two parts of the design come to- 
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gether, do that part first which must have 
the most decided edge, such as the upper of 
two lines that cross. ° Where there are two 
equally prominent parts of one figure, such 
as the two halves of a leaf, put the needle in 
on the middle line for both parts, so that 
you need never draw the needle out against 
stitches already taken. This is an invari- 
ably good rule: to place stitches so that the 
needle goes in against work already done, 
and comes up on a free line. 

Eyelet-stitches may be made of any shape 
—oval, round, elliptical, or vesica. They 
can never be made well upon twill, damask, 
or other irregular weave. Only a square 
mesh will allow the threads to separate 
in a smooth circle. Outline the eyelet 
once or twice as you wish the rim to be 
heavy or light, being sure to place your 
stitches so that the second row will cover the 
spaces left open by the first. Then with 
sharp-pointed scissors cut the cloth inside the 
eyelet from the centre to the edge with four 
or six cuts, as may be necessary to leave no 
long threads uncut from one side to the other 
of the eyelet. Fringe out with your needle- 
point the three-cornered pieces thus left, and 
roll back under the edge against your finger 
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the loosened threads. Then 
overhand closely the rim 
thus formed. It should be 
done right the first time. A 
second row of stitching is 
always lumpy and ugly. 
This is also true of all cov- 
ering stitches. 

Filling or ground stitches 
are no economy in time, for 
the outline must be stuffed 
and covered as carefully as 
the entire member of the de- 
sign would be. This really 
means twice the number of 
stitches necessary to cover 
the part, aside from the fill- 
ing. But it sometimes adds 
to the richness of a design 
if certain parts, say those 
belonging all to one letter in 
a monogram, are differenti- 
ated from the rest by means 
of a varied surface. A mod- 
erately pretty method for 
coarser work where colors 
are permissible is to stuff 
and cover the heavier part 
of the letter in white, outline with a bright 
color, and in the same color catch up with 
a darning-stitch every alternate two threads 
of the covering. A very rich filling to place 
between heavy outlines is a series of adja- 
cent dots, heavily stuffed and graded in size 
to fill the space exactly. These should be 
done before the outlines. In stuffing circles 
or dots the stuffing should, of course, be 
higher in the centre. After outlining twice 
very carefully with a running-stitch, then 
start in the centre and work a fine Kensing- 
ton around and around, in the manner of 
the Chinese oval-stitch. Then take two or 
three long stitches across this foundation, in 
the opposite direction from that in which the 
covering is to lie. These two or three 
stitches, without any foundation, may be all 
that can be managed in extremely small dots. 

A sometimes useful filling for centres is 
a close mass of French knots. This is not 
very valuable, because it soon wears or laun- 
ders rough. 

Seed-stitch is a very useful ground or fill- 
ing stitch, used to shade the darker sides of 
leaves or to fill in the background of vign- 
ettes. It is particularly useful in fine work 
on account of its simplicity. It is usually 
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made of two parallel tiny stitches, laid flat, 
and occurring regularly or irregularly, as best 
suits the character of the design. 

Having discussed the different stitches and 
their method of production, it remains to be 
added that only practice can bring perfection. 
Even after one is able to execute them prop- 
erly, a great deal depends upon the disposi- 
tion of them in the design. For instance, 
stuffed work should never occupy large 
spaces. In broad leaves this may be obviated 
by breaking up the surface along the lines 
of the veins, and embroidering the smaller 
pieces thus formed separately, being careful 
that the direction of the covering stitches 
shall coincide in each case with the direction 
of the minor veins in a real leaf. Other ways 
of occupying broad spaces are by outlining 
them and filling them with darning, seed- 
stitch, or small bars. 

Much depends upon a good choice of floss. 
It is always sound judgment to put linen 
upon linen, and cotton upon cotton. “ Let 
no man deceive you,”—mercerized cotton is 
not linen, nor can it be as handsome. There 
is no cotton ever mercerized which will not 
be cotton in its latter days, dull and fuzzy 
with wear. Yet, owing to the difficulty of 
twisting linen evenly, it is necessary to em- 
ploy the finer cotton flosses upon linen hand- 
kerchiefs and dress embroideries. Even in 
very fine patterns on napkins the cotton floss 
is advisable. But on all heavy-weight linen, 
suitable for towelling, table-cloths, and large 
designs upon napkins and bed-linen, there 
is no floss like the old-fashioned linen. 





And now let me end with a plea for the 
wider use of this kind of embroidery. Why 
not substitute it for the silk floral work 
which so soon looks shabby? Why not, in 
fact, substitute the whole matter of useful, 
richly embroidered household linen for the 
small and transitory trifles of “fancy work ” 
whereon so much time is wasted? It is good 
for gifts, it is good to have, it is good for 
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the dignity and self-respect of the family, 
for the “heimgeist” that is so subtle, sq 
difficult to formulate, and yet so immensely 
important. 
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N expectant mother, with a keen sense 
A of her responsibility, recently asked 
me what she ‘should eat to insure her 
child good teeth. I answered by mentioning 
several bone-building foods. Then, consider- 
ing what would be certain to result at ac- 
couchement if, through an excess of such 
food, an unyielding bony structure was built 
up, I was led to consider how important, from 
many points of view, is a carefully balanced 
diet for those who, as the days pass, are lay- 
ing the foundations of a human life. 

In discussing the matter of diet for an 
expectant mother with Dr. W. H. Leonard, 
who, in addition to being an accomplished 
bacteriologist, has had a large experience as 
a practising physician, and with other emi- 
nent physicians and scientists, I find there 
is no dissent from the opinion that correct 
diet, during the period of pregnancy, is of 
grave and far-reaching importance to both 
mother and child. One physician, who has 
a very large maternity practice and a rec- 
ord of not having lost a case, when he 
had full charge, in his fifteen years’ prac- 
tice, said: 

“Tt is highly desirable in the matter of the 
expectant mother’s diet, as in most things, 
to begin at the beginning, though, of course, 
it is better late than not at all. As each 
human being is different from evefy other, 
a nice adjustment of the diet is only possible 
when the individual can be carefully con- 
sidered, though certain general. principles 
can be pointed out which will enable each 
expectant mother to so select her food and 
order her life in other ways as to insure a 
comfortable and safe ‘accouchement and a 
healthy baby.” 

In this physician’s opinion abstemiousness, 
in all things, is of great importance. He 
explains that excitement, as well as excess in 
any direction, destroys, for both mother and 
child, the equilibrium which is health, and 
opens wide the door to as many ills as flow 
forth from. Pandora’s box. He also calls at- 


tention to the fact that there are what may 
be called collaterals, many of them which 


affect the metabolism of food, and that these 
must be taken into account. For example: 

When another life, with all its many re- 
quirements and marvellous possibilities, is 
depending on yours, eliminations as well as 
nourishment for two must be considered. It 
matters not what you eat, if elimination of 
natural waste is not normal the nutrition of 
both mother and child will be impaired. 
Therefore, since your eliminating organs are 
called upon to do double duty, it is essential! 
that your skin be so cared for that it can 
relieve the organs more directly responsible 
for this office. To this end, the pores should ~ 
be kept open and active by frequent baths, 
followed by brisk friction of the entire sur- 
face of the body. 

As food should be selected to suit the in- 
dividual, so should the temperature of the 
daily sponge bath. In addition to a bath of 
this kind taken each day, warm or cold, as 
may be elected, and preferably in the morn- 
ing, there should be a hot bath once each 
week, followed by brisk rubbing with a Turk- 
ish towel, which leaves the skin in a glow. 
Many a child comes into life predisposed to 
disease of the kidneys and impaired diges- 
tion, which proves a lifelong handicap, for 
the reason that its mother did not realize 
that the more direct eliminating organs 
should be assisted in this way when perform- 
ing their unusual tasks. 

In this connection it may be said that the 
eliminating organs at these times should not 
be unduly taxed by overeating, indulging in 
rich food or an excess of any one kind of 
food. It is much better to take a small 
quantity and eat more frequently than to 
fill your stomach to its utmost capacity, since 
your stomach gets weary, as, you do when 
your task is beyond your strength. The re- 
sult, in the case of the stomach, is that its 
work is not well done, and imperfectly digest- 
ed food in the warmth of the stomach soon 
deteriorates, becomes poisonous and a menace 
to your health and the health of your child. 
Another point to be borne in mind is that 
you should not eat when weary, or work or 
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exercise for twenty minutes or more after 
eating. 

In saying eat frequently rather than a 
large quantity at any one time, I do not rec- 
ommend continual eating by any means. 
Let food be taken at stated intervals only, 
though the length of these intervals may be 
much less than the four or five hours which 
usually intervene between the regulation 
three daily meals, since you are eating for 
yourself and another. 

As I am sure most of you know, a desire 
for any particular kind of food should be 
satisfied as soon as possible. Otherwise your 
little one is likely to come into the world 
with a morbid craving for it, and more than 
this, with a restless, dissatisfied tempera- 
ment. I once knew a little child, born in 
April, who cried most of the time for the 
first six weeks of its life. For months he 
seemed unsatisfied with the food given him. 
In September, for the first time after his 
birth, oysters were being cooked, and when 
the savor reached the little fellow he set up 
a loud ery and seemed very hungry, but 
would eat nothing given him. At last the 
nurse asked if she might offer him some of 
the oyster broth. This he ate as if he were 
famished. When grown he said he had never 
been able to eat enough oysters to be really 
sufficed. This was the result of his mother’s 
unsatisfied craving before he was born. 

Not alorie in the matter of foods especially 
desired, but in all that is eaten, the appetite 
should be consulted, and in observing such 
general suggestions as I make, whether you 
relish the thing recommended should be al- 
ways taken into account. One of these gen- 
eral suggestions which should, if possible, be 
observed is to eat plenty of fruit. The phy- 
sician already mentioned, whose success in 
maternity cases lends authority to his opin- 
ions, advises that fruit be eaten at each meal, 
since it stimulates the organs which control 
both the secretions and the excretions. It 
need not necessarily be fresh fruit; that 
which is evaporated, when nicely cooked, an- 
swers the purpose, and for many people is the 
more wholesome. Prunes are especially rec- 
ommended to those who find them palatable. 

This same physician states that he has ob- 
served the best results for both mother and 
child when, in addition to plenty of fruit, 
fresh salad is freely eaten. By fresh salads 
is meant the field salads and others of that 
class, as lettuce and cress. These should be 


dressed with a simple French dressing of oil, 
lemon juice, pepper, and salt, with just a 
dust of sugar. He advises that meat be eat- 
en not more than once a day, and that pork 
be not used at all. Also that fats and grease 
of all kinds be eliminated from the diet, 
also pastry and cake. As to bread, that made 
of .whole wheat or corn is best, with occa- 
sional gems made of Graham flour to which 
has been added bran in the proportion of 
one’ tablespoonful to a cup of the flour. 
These, when cold, are split open and well 
toasted. These toasted gems, with butter, 
eaten as soon as they are taken from the 
fire, are toothsome as well as wholesome. 

In addition to these very general sugges- 
tions, the balancing of food as to the amount 
of protein it contains—it is protein which 
makes blood, muscle, bone, and brain—and 
the fats, which serve to keep the body warm 
and give it strength, is highly important, 
though here, again, individual needs must 
be taken into account. 

Professor Voit, of the University of Mu- 
nich, gives, as an average standard of the 
proper balancing of these different elements 
required each day for a laboring-man, the 
following: Protein, 0.26; fat, 0.11; carbohy- 
drates, 1.17. No more than brief mention 
can be made here of the proportions of these 
essential elements contained in ordinary ar- 
ticles of diet. Of these, beef, mutton, blue- 
fish, Spanish mackerel, are all rich in pro- 
tein, each containing from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. Beans are rich in both pro- 
tein and fats. Poultry contains 0.17 protein; 
toasted wheat bread, 0.11; and corn bread, 
0.8; while potatoes, which contain 0.18 per 
cent. carbohydrates, have but 2 per cent. 
protein. Corn and wheat bread, rice, oat- 
meal, tapioca, and macaroni are all rich in 
carbohydrates. 

There are somewhat elaborate tables of 
food values in the little booklet, Dietary 
Studies of University Boat-Crews, by W. O. 
Atwater and A. P. Bryant, published by the 
Agricultural Department at Washington. I 
would recommend this and kindred books to 
each expectant mother, as the same régime 
which fits men for these trials of strength and 
endurance is also, in a way, applicable to 
you in fitting your child, for whom you are 
directly responsible, for the contest of life— 
a contest in which the strength which it will 
gain from your correct, diet and life will 
mean more than can possibly be said. 
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| N this number of the Bazar we fire the last gun of our crusade in behalf 





of improved speech among American women. For more than a year 

Harper’s Bazar has held up to its readers (and to all American women 
who should be its readers!) the need of better, purer, softer, more musical 
speech. The work has been done, if we may say 
so, in a remarkably thorough and effective man- 
ner. Beginning with the strong arraignments 
of William Dean Howells and Henry James, and 
continuing with the specific criticisms of John 
D. Barry, the Bazar has ended its campaign very wisely with the simple and 
helpful instructions of Miss Everts as to the training of the speaking voice. 

It remains for our readers to show the results of all this work in their 
behalf. No'topic in any magazine has aroused more interest in the American 
press and among the American people. Clubs have been formed for the 
study of spoken English, large classes in many cities are receiving the instruc- 
tion of expert teachers who have hastened to enter the interesting field we 
have opened to them, and newspapers from Maine to California have quoted 
the Bazar’s essays and editorials on improved speech. All this is as it should 
be. From the first we have desired as much help as we could get in this 
movement, realizing that the greater the publicity given the subject the better 
would be the results. To-day half a million American women are watching 
their accents, pitching their voices low, and turning a critical ear toward 
their neighbors for traces of the “ whiffle and whinny ” of which Mr. Howells 
accused them in an article published in the Bazar last winter. 

The reform will go on, as such reforms must. And while, for a time at 
least, the Bazar must drop the subject, owing to the pressure of other vital 
questions to be developed this year, interest in the speaking voice will not 
perish here. From time to time our readers will be editorially reminded that 
the good work should continue; and the certainty that it will continue is full 
recompense for the time and thought the Bazar has given to the cause. 
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HE joys of home have been sung by countless poets; but when one starts 
to analyze them, it is always a case of “cherchez la femme.” Home 
centres round a woman, inevitably, be she mother, wife, sister, daughter, or 
even maiden aunt. Some households have even found bringers of joy in 
stepmothers or trained nurses—any woman will 
do, indeed, provided she is but the right kind of 
woman. The woman who is a centre of joy can 
be found in every class in life, and yet there 
are never enough of her, apparently, to go round. 
Home without her is a failure, and home with her a success, even when there 
is hardly enough money to pay the rent. 
The woman who does not know how to be a ‘joy-bringer, or does not try, 
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WITH THE EDITOR 





is a woman who misses the best in life, though she may: speed in motors and 
blaze in diamonds, win a college degree, or write a famous book. The expe- 
rience of making and keeping other people happy—or, at any rate, happier 
than they would otherwise be—is the most satisfying experience in the end 
that any woman can have. Joy—real joy—is a sane, healthy, inspiring thing. 
The girl who radiates it, the woman who conserves it, are rightly loved and 
sought. There are women whose faces are like unlit lamps. Nothing glows 
there; nothing shines througn. They may have half a dozen palatial homes, 
but they are not the centres of them. They are cold, dull, selfish failures. 
The woman who radiates joy is always a success. 

Joy needs no especial fuel. It will burn on the most commonplace hearth- 
stone on the dreariest day. The more unselfish the hand that kindles it, the 
better and longer it burns—that is the only rule. Joy is in every wife and 
mother’s power to create and spread in her family. When she does so create 
and enlarge it, she is henceforth the centre and heart of home to her husband 
and her boys and girls, to be remembered fondly by them as long as they 
live. The classic inscription, “She was so pleasant,” on a New England 
tombstone—what a great and beautiful hint it conveys to the whole sex! To 
deserve an epitaph like that is to live at the centre and radiate sweet influences 
far and wide. 





HERE are some relations in life that seem inevitably antagonistic. Land- 

lord and tenant have squabbled since the world began; probably they 
always will. Mother and teacher, in the same way, appear to hold an innately 
adverse relation to each other. Every mother has misgivings about each new 
teacher that Johnny gets; every teacher has an 
unformed dread of the next Johnny’s mother. 
And these fears are sufficiently justified during 
the course of Johnny’s educational pilgrimage 





The Mother, the 
Teacher, and Johnny 

















to account for the péssession of various mental 
sears at the end by both parties. “Parents are so queer!” remarked a veteran 
teacher to a tactful mother with whom he found himself gratefully in accord. 
“Teachers are so queer!” is the inward conviction of half the mothers in 
America to-day, on the other side. 

To the mother, Johnny is an individual, and sometimes the only individual 
in the world. To the teacher, he is Johnny Smith, set in the circle of the 
class, and to be considered no more than the other boys. Each really needs 
the point of view of the other to correct her own. The teacher needs to talk 
over Johnny occasionally with his mother, to know what ways and develop- 
ments his single little personality has. The mother needs the larger view 
of Johnny as a unit in a group. Meanwhile, Johnny, from his own point of 
view, is quick to perceive any disunion between the powers that be, and to 
take advantage of it. Half the troubles that rise between mother and teacher 
might be replaced by peaceful understanding if Johnny were only talked 
over by both of them amicably before he did anything, instead of after- 
wards. It is the unusual parent who goes to see the new teacher as soon as 
Johnny enters the class. The ordinary mother, alas! waits till Johnny is 
punished or sent home, and the possible entente cordiale shattered forever. 
Probably it will always be thus. But it is very unnecessary and very stupid. 
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KITTIE: WHAT IS SHE DOING? 
GEORGIE: fr’s PRETTY PUZZLING, BUT I GUESS SHES 
ONLY TAKING A “ PRACTICE CRUISE”! 

















“ WoN’T YOU HAVE SOME, Bossy?” 

“No, I won’t, AN’ YE’VE NO RIGHT TO ASK ME. 
YE KNOW VERY WELL I’M IN TRAININ’ FOR THE 
HOCKEY MATCH.” 


THE DISTINCTION 
“ And do you mean to say you prefer Chollie? 





You told me that you always feel so perfectly at “WILL YOU HAVE SOME MORE BREAKFAST, 
“ home with Algie.” DEAR?” 
“So I do. but with Chollie I feel as if I were “WHAT ARE WE GOING TO HAVE FOR LUNCH, 


at a restaurant.” MOTHER?” 











IN 


THE WAY OF IT 
KNICKER: Did you ever find 
a dollar in last year’s vest? 
Bocker: No, but I have 
found next month’s salary in 
my wife’s dress. 


HIS EXCUSE 
Fatuer: Didn’t I see him 
hugging you as I came in? 
DAUGHTER: No, papa; he 
was showing me how he tele- 
phones by holding the trans- 
mitter close to the breast. 


HER QUALIFICATION 


“There’s been. a woman’s 
club formed whose slogan is 
‘Back to the home.’ ” 

“Well, they ought to make 
Gussie Gadabout the president. 
She has her back to their 
home more than any woman in 
these parts.” 


FOREWARNED 


Mrs. VAN Duyn: I’m com- 
ing to your bridge. 
Mrs. BittmMore: So glad! 


But you haven’t had your in- 
vitation yet, have you? 

Mrs. VAN Duyn: No, but I 
saw by the papers that I am 
to be there. 


THE WAGE BANE 
Mary was a little cook 
As green as Ireland’s shore, 
And everywhere that Mary 
went 
The neighbors offered more. 














“Now, WILLIE, 


WHY 
GrorGe WASHINGTON ?” 

“*°CAUSE WE DON’T HAVE TER GO TER SCHOOL ON 
HIS BIRTHDAY.” 


SHOULD WE ALL LOVE 


JOCUND VEIN 





THAT MOMENT OF ECSTASY—WHEN YOU FIND YOU 
LESS THAN A FIVE-DOLLAR BILL TO PUT ON THE PLATE. 


HAVE NOTHING 


HIGH STAKES 
STELLA: An exciting bridge game? 
BELLA: Very; we played for each other’s cooks. 





SHE: You DON’T EVEN HEAR WHAT I’M SAYING. 
HE: OH, WELL, ALL US MEN GETS TIRED OF 
WOMEN, SOMETIMES. 
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Written for HARPER'S BAZAR and THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Jealousy as a Curable Disease 
and as an Admirable Attribute 

Because the world continues to wag much 
as it did when Malory wrote, “ There befele 
a Ialousye betwixe Kynge Marke and Sir 
Tristram, for they loved bothe one lady,” we 
are greatly interested to hear from France 
that the most erudite of modern scientists are 
convinced that at last they feel justified in 
pronouncing jealousy a disease, like consump- 
tion, which, while not invariably curable, may 
yet be eradicated in most cases by enlight- 
ened treatment. The malady, according to 
these notable discoverers, may be traced 
through three distinct phases: “ First, jeal- 
ous hyperesthesia, or morbid excitation of 
sentiments attended by uneasiness or fear; 
second, jealous monomania, which is a real 
mental disease leading to the mania of perse- 
cution; third, jealous insanity, which is the 
last stage of the two preceding phases, and 
this should be treated like any other form of 
insanity.” The conclusion logically follows 
that jealousy is only an affliction of the nerve 
centres of the brain and can be readily modi- 
fied by the use of such ordinary therapeutic 
remedies as‘cold douches and bromides. The 
experiments now being made we shall follow 
with keen interest, for the reason that a suc- 
cessful demonstration of the efficacy of the 
new treatment would obviously tend to exer- 
cise a material influence upon the intellectual 
and moral development of the human race; 
and yet we are constrained to question wheth- 
er any actual advantage, is to be gained by 
dealing with this disorder through exclusively 
scientific means. 

It has become the custom of thoughtless 
and heedless persons to regard jealousy in 
all of its manifold forms as obnoxious, and 
its manifestation as discreditable; and so, 
undoubtedly, in its most vulgar phase it 
should be considered even by the thoughtful 
and heedful. One Pittacus, for example, as 
good and just and wise a man as lived in his 
day and generation, was probably justified in 


begging from the Senate of Marseilles the 
privilege of killing himself because of the in- 
creasing clamor from the “jealous head” of 
his wife. Nor may we dispute the wisdom of 
the judicial body, which well knew and valued 
his worth, in acceding to his request, despite 
the lamentable and, in our judgment, unwar- 
ranted bitterness indicated by his positive 
general declaration to the effect that there 
could be no happy marriage, except that of a 
blind woman to a deaf man. That the serv- 
ices of such an one should have been lost to 
the world for a ‘cause so trifling to mankind 
as a whole, however exasperating to the in- 
dividual, is, of course, regrettable; but there 
must have been inherent weakness of some 
sort in a man who would resort to a remedy 
which, from time immemorial, has been con- 
sidered cowardly, and the attempt to employ 
which is to-day a misdemeanor under the law 
in a number of our States. A jealous wife, 
as we all know from sympathetic observa- 
tion of the affairs of our neighbors, is a se- 
vere trial; but, clearly, a man’s duty to his 
fellow men should restrain him from pur- 
suing a course which opens the way for her 
to foist her clamor upon another, and per- 
haps others, equally helpless. It is a matter 
of grave consideration whether the appropri- 
ation of a moderate sum of money for the 
building of a ducking-stool would not have 
better served both the Senate and the Senator. 

But we suspect that the form of jealousy 
whose cure by the use of bromides and 
douches is pronounced by the French savants 
to be practicable is that defined by Addison 
as, “The Pain which a man feels from the 
apprehension that he is not equally loved by 
the Person whom he entirely loves.” This 
variety of suffering is not uncommon, and 
frequently ends in homicide followed by sui- 
cide. The mind of the man thus afflicted is 
not necessarily abnormal; it may be only 
sensitive and resentful. Even in these com- 
paratively enlightened days, barbaric notions 
prevail as to the superior rights of the male; 
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and it is as instinctive among humans as 
among beasts to feel a sense of deprivation 
of just dues if affection be not returned upon 
demand. 

Consequently, to the warped judgment 
murder becomes a mere act of justice, and 
self-destruction follows naturally to evade 
the penalty of the law. Underlying all mo- 
tives is the common and unreasoning mis- 
conception that love can be acquired by in- 
sistence upon a fancied or even real right to 
its possession. If persons thus afflicted, whose 
tragical doings are recorded daily and, we 
fear, with growing frequency in the news- 
papers, would emulate the example of Pit- 
tacus and restrict their activities to attempts 
upon their own lives, there would be little 
cause for grief; but unfortunately this hap- 
pens so seldom, and the efforts, moreover, are 
so often unsuccessful, that we are disposed to 
would tend to 


of ladies of 


welcome any discovery that 
the 
flirtatious disposition. 


save for others lives even 


Sut further than this we could not con- 
scientiously go, for the reason that in all 


other phases jealousy has always seemed to 
us one of the most admirable and attractive 
of the traits directly bequeathed by divinity 

shared with substantial 
The minor prophet, Pusey, 


and 
¢ quality by both. 


to humanity 





VOL. XLIIL—21 


correctly interprets the Old Testament’s rec- 
ognition of the attribute as one “ whereby 
God does not endure the love of His creatures 
to be transferred from Him or divided with 
Him; it is twofold; an intense love, not bear- 
ing imperfections or unfaithfulness in that 
which it loves and so chastening it; or not 
bearing the ill-dealings of those who would 
injure what it loves, and so destroying them.” 
sprang 
the application to human affairs, as voiced 
first by Bolingbroke when he marked the dif- 
ference between jealousy and distrust, 
“Men may be jealous on Account of their 
Liberties, and I think they ought to be so, 
even when they have no immediate Distrust 
that the Persons who govern seek to invade 
them,” and the 
characteristic phrase: “ The jealousy of every 
class to guard itself is a testimony to the 
reality they have life.” In this 
broad, wise sense no nobler trait can be found 
in either divinity or humanity, and no excep- 


From this comprehensive definition 


saying, 


reiterated by Emerson in 


found in 


tion can be taken to the direct declaration 
forbidding the worship of graven images, 


“For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God,” 
as the best of His creatures are to this day 
jealous men and jealous women, conserving 
in real stability the rights of others by in- 
sisting upon their own. 
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Mrs. J. C. W.—Several attempts have been 
made by the best furriers both in Paris and 
here to introduce again the round muff in pref- 
erence to the now fashionable pillow muff, but 
as yet their efforts have not been really suc- 


cessful. Paris has not sanctioned the round 
muff, and until it does New York will not do 
so. I would advise you to have your muff 


made in the pillow shape, which in a season or 
two could be converted into the round shape 
should the furriers succeed in establishing that 
as the fashionable model. Had you given your 
address, the BAzArR would have been glad to an- 
swer you by letter. 

Miss H.-—It is always necessary to have old 
pewter treated chemically before the black spots 
which you speak of are removed. So it is wise 
to take the pewter to any reliable dealer in an- 
tiques and he will send it to a factory, where it 
is first dipped in some acid, and then “ buffed,” 
as the technical term is. After that any ordi- 
nary metal polish will keep it in condition. You 


must have an interesting collection of objects 
of art. for I remember you have written the 


BAzAR in regard to your old engravings. 

X. Y. Z—It is very pleasant to hear from 
you again, and I am so glad your trip.to Europe 
seems assured. In regard to your silk rubber 
raincoat I would say you ran ‘some risk in 
purchasing it without seeing it, and while you 
would like to start from home with everything 
ready, I am sure you would be far better satis- 
fied to see both it and your steamer rug before 
you bought them. This you could easily do 
when you arrived in New York the day before 
you sailed. The raincoats of blue or brown silk 
are particularly,attractive, and not overtrimmed, 
and one costing about $18 should be of excel- 
lent quality. If you decide to buy your steamer 
rug without seeing it, write for one having a 
plain color on one side—blue, brown, or green— 
and plaid on the other. They cost from six 
dollars up. The usual size is 72 x 56 inches, 
Yes, I would buy both the coat and the rug 
from the firm you speak of. Ostrich-feathers 
come out of curl in the sea dampness, 
so I would advise you to get one of coque 
feathers to wear on the steamer to protect your 
neck from the cold. Your veil should be of 
chiffon, whatever color will go well with your 
suit, and three yards long. It is less expensive 
to buy the chiffon by the yard and then hem 
the ends. You need not tie it over your face, 
since you say you find it troublesome on account 
of your glasses, but put it on over your hat as 
if it were a searf, then cross it in front, carry 
the ends around to the back, cross them there, 
and bring them to the front again. The article 
on veils in the 1908 January number of the 


boas 
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BAZAR may give you some suggestions. In most 
of the hotels you will find hairdressers who will 
shampoo your hair, but if not, the hotel people 
will always direct you to a reliable place. It 
is customary to fee the man who shampoos you 
a frane. ‘The folding umbrella you ask about 


is most convenient to have in travelling, and 
will fit into your suit-case. [| am sending you 
by mail the name of a reliable firm where you 


may buy one. You are very fortunate to be 
able to bring back with you some souvenirs of 
the places you are to visit, and I would advise 
you to get your marble statuary in Naples or 
Rome, and your jewelry at the shops on the 


Ponto Vecchio in Florence. If you get an an- 
tique piece of jewelry, insist upon having a 
bill on which shall be stamped the statement 


that it is a genuine antique. In Venice, you will 
find very beautiful lace, and it is most interest- 
ing to see it being made. All shops on the 
Palazzo San Marco are apt to be high priced, 
but those on the little streets just off of it are 
more reasonable. The BAzAR is always inter 
ested to hear from so friendly a reader, and 
will be glad to answer any questions in regard 
to your trip you may care to ask. 

Miss L. A. H.—Two or three months will be 
quite long enough to wear the chiffon veil you 
speak of, and it will be entirely correct for you 
to change at the end of that time to one of net 
edged with black ribbon. It is customary for 
the widow alone to wear the deep organdie col- 
lar and cuffs, but there is no reason why the 
grown daughters should not do so too if they 
wished. The hemstitched plain lawn collars and 
cuffs are, however, more youthful, and serve to 
make the distinction between the widow’s mourn- 
ing and that of the daughters. 

Motner.—White spots on the nails have to 
be cured by the person who has them, and this 
is done by taking extreme care not to injure the 
nail below the skin before it grows out. Evi- 
dently your daughter has very sensitive nails, 
and she should use great caution when pressing 
the skin back from the nail with an orange 
stick. Indeed, for a time, I would have her not 
use the stick. but simply press the skin back 
with the towel each time she washes her hands. 
After a while, you will find the trouble has dis- 
appeared. 

Mrs. J. F. P.—You will undoubtedly obtain 
the most satisfactory information in regard to 
old coins and their value by communicating di- 
rectly with the Curator, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. There is no higher au- 
thority, and a letter directed to him will receive 
careful attention. I .would write stating what 


the coins were, where found, and ask what their 
probable value would be. 











WITH THE 


’ 

Miss A. C.—-Your idea of learning to make 
velvet flowers such as the milliners use is an 
excellent one. It would not be difficult to give 
you a list of books on the making of wax or 
paper flowers, but any literature on the subject of 
velvet seems to be lacking. You will, I am sure, 
be able to obtain satisfactory information by 


writing to the Head Instructor, Domestic Art 
Department, Pratt Institute,’ Brooklyn, New 
York. She will tell you where suitable mate- 


rials may be purchased, and the best way for 
you and your mother to apply the fingercraft 
which you both are so fortunate to possess. I 
trust your convalescence will be short, and that 
the making of the velvet flowers will prove a 
pleasant diversion. 

Mrs. A. T. E.—The Bazar is glad to have 
your letter and to be of service to you in de- 
ciding upon a street costume and wrapper suit- 
able to be worn during your visit in New York 
this spring. The weather will certainly be warm, 
and may be very hot, at the time you are here, 
May 1-—June 30, so I would recommend that 
your suit be made of some light material such 
as voile or mohair. The latter is very service- 
able, and would be sufficiently cool. If you want 
something a little more dressy, a black surah 
or messaline silk wouid do. An attractive model 
for your costume, no matter what the material, 
would be that shown under Cut Paper Pattern 
No. 656, in the 1908 January number of the 
Bazar. If you preferred, you could have the 
skirt made walking length, and you would find 
it far more convenient, in going about the city, 
not to be obliged to hold up a long skirt. Your 
silk veil which you speak of will be correct, and 
I would advise that the shape of the bonnet be 
as much like a toque as possible. This will ad- 
mit of your wearing the widow’s ruche, and you 
will find it a convenient shape on which to fasten 
your veil. For your wrapper the material may 
be either nun’s veiling or albatross cloth, if you 
want anything so warm, or else liberty silk. 
A good pattern for a wrapper is one having two 
large box pleats about four inches wide, coming 
from either shoulder, both back and front, and 
extending to the knees. Have a train the length 
you wish, and finish the bottom of the wrapper 
with a bias fold of the material about six inches 
wide. Around the waist have a black ribbon 
fastened at the centre of the back, and tied in 
front with long bow ends. If you care for 
white at the neck and sleeves, long organdie 
cuffs and a hemstitched band around the collar 
will be suitable for a widow. The sleeves should 
be rather full at the top, and gathered into 
plain, long cuffs which the organdie cuffs will 
cover. The $100 vou expect to spend will easily 
meet the cost of the costume and wrapper. 

Reapinec Criup.—The Bazar is interested to 
know that you have formed a reading club, and 
will be glad to give you all the help possible. 
You say vour club will be organized upon the 
lines suggested in the 1908 January number of 
the Bazar in the article on “ Women and Home 
teading,” and that you want to read Jane Eyre. 
You have made a wise selection. For your first 
meeting have one of your members prepare a 
short biographical sketch of Charlotte Bronté, 
taken from Mrs. Gaskell’s Life, which will give 
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the main, general outline of her career. This 
will make for you the background for the novel. 
Have another member bring an account of York- 
shire and describe the mysterious charm of those 
Northern moors as being an influence in her life. 
If you use the Haworth edition of Jane Eyre, 
published by Harper & Brothers, you will have 
some beautiful pictures of that country. Have 
a third tell of the books which as children the 


Brontés had to read, and show how they ex- 
plain their development. When you begin to 
read Jane Eyre, at each meeting try and connect 


what you read with what you know of her life. 
See if in any sense it is autobiographical. Af- 
ter you have read the first ten chapters, which 
cover the first period of Jane Eyre’s life story, 
devote a meeting to discussing certain charac- 
teristics of Charlotte Bronté. Has she humor? 
Has she pathos? Is her style pleasing to you? 
Why? Is Jane Eyre a_ lovable character? 
Note her relation with Helen Burns, and then 
recall that Helen was Maria Bronté. Follow 
this plan with each section of the novel, and in 
this way you will harmonize it as a novel with 
fhe facts in Charlotte Bronté’s life. Allow fif- 
teen minutes at each meeting for discussion, 
and take a vote as to whether you would have 
‘done as Jane Eyre did under the same circum- 
stances. As to the mysterious call of Rochester 
to Jane, you will find yourselves in the realm 


of thought transference, and the Bazar will 
want to hear from you what the club decided 
really happened. 

COMPLEXION.—The best way to make a skin 


which is naturally dry, smooth and soft, is to 
steam the face night and morning. This, of 
course, is done by holding the face over a basin 


of boiling water. After ten minutes of steam- 
ing, take a flannel cloth wet with cold water 
and rub the skin gently. This douche of heat 


and cold is very invigorating. Then apply some 
cold cream, whatever kind you have found suited 
to you, rubbing it in with a rotary motion of 
the fingers, and finally pinching the skin. The 
cream will soon be sufficiently absorbed so that 
you will be able to use powder without danger 
of drying the skin. 

Miss B. R. M.—I take pleasure in sending 
to you by mail the, names of several reliable 
wholesale stationers, firms to whom you can ap- 
ply for all information in regard to dinner and 
seore cards. As you are interested in a business 
way in such matters, I would recommend that 
you either subscribe to or buy an_ occasional 
copy of a weekly publication which will give 
you the current news of the stationary trade. 
The name of this paper I am also mailing you. 
If you write these firms for their catalogues, 
they will send them to you, and you will be 
able to make a selection of the styles of cards 
you wish. 

Bettnpa J.—I shall be very glad to help you 
plan your course of reading. You couldn’t choose 
a more interesting subject than the Italian 
artists; there is such a wealth of romantic color 
in the historical facts of their lives and works. 
Any geod public library will probably supply 
most of the books I shall suggest. Write me 
again, and tell me how much time you mean to 
give to the reading. 
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Good Yorm 


ont erlainment 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
stamped envelope in their letters. 


Micuican.—An “at home” card for two host- 
esses wishing to receive three different days may 
be engraved in this way. The names are, of 
course, in larger type than the days and address: 

Mrs. Raymond Islip 
Miss Raymond 
Tuesdays 
the third, tenth, and seventeenth 
from four until six o’clock 
of December 
Prospect Avenue 

You should receive in the drawing-room, and 
tea should be served in the dining-room. Your 
friend should receive with you. It is much more 
effective to have the rooms darkened and lamps 
and candles lighted, at four o’clock, especially at 
this season of the year. The tea table should 
be decorated with flowers and colored candles 
with dainty shades, and if you can further in- 
crease the beauty of the effect by having two 
attractive young girls serve the tea and chocolate, 
and three or four more pass both the tea and the 
toast, your tea-room will be a great success. Use 
doilies upon your mahogany table instead of a 
spread. The table decorations will depend en- 
tirely upon the season and the flowers to be ob- 
tained. Roses and carnations are the flowers 
most easily obtained during the winter months. 
A red table with red roses and red candles and 
shades would be very warm and rich; a pink 
table with pink roses, smilax, and pink candles 
and shades would be more delicate. Study the 
coloring of your room and also the gowns to 
be worn by your fair tea-servers. 

If you have both tea and chocolate the young 
lady serving the tea should sit at one end of 
the table, and the one serving the chocolate at 
the other. Serve whipped cream with the choco- 
late and both cream and lemon with the tea. 
In addition to the tea and chocolate have dainty 
lettuce and pickle sandwiches, thin ‘small pieces 


of hot buttered toast, and sweet cakes of dif- 
ferent kinds. 
Mrs. L. H. W.—For an announcement lunch- 


eon in March you will be able to obtain yellow 
jonquils. The conventional color scheme for a 
luncheon of that kind is pink. If you prefer that 
color scheme you can use light pink tulips. 
Since you cannot have a bare table with doilies, 
trim your cloth with ferns, which can easily be 
obtained from a florist at any time during the 
vear. Arrange the jonquils with their leaves 
in a spreading green glass dish. They are most 


gracefully arranged in one with a flaring top, 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


with one of the square-meshed brass flower-sup- 
porters placed over the top to keep them in 
place. Arrange the ferns in a graceful uneven 
circle around the base of the dish. If the table 
is large have smaller bunches of the jonquils 
in smaller green glass vases, similar in shape, 
around the outer edge of the circle of ferns. The 
candles and shades may be yellow or green. If 
pink tulips are used, arrange them in a similar 
way, or have a flat round tin dish filled with 
damp sand and stick the tulips in it in a nat- 
ural way. Conceal the dish with smilax, and 
trim the cloth itself with smilax with tulips 
dropped carelessly here and there. 

The guests may find flower-shaped favors at 
their plates, when they sit down, matching the 
floral decorations used, and.among the leaves 
or petals may be concealed small cards anouncing 
the engagement. If you wish to delay the an 
nouncement until just before the dessert these 
favors may be passed at that time. 

An appropriate menu will be: 

Grapefruit served in tall glasses with maraschino 
cherries, ice cold. 
Chicken bouillon served in cups with whipped 
cream. 


Almonds. Olives. 
Creamed oysters in paper cases. 
French chops with French pease and potatoes 
Parisienne. 


Asparagus salad with- French dressing. 
Strawberry parfait with small fancy cakes. 
Coffee. 

M. L. R.—At a large reception it is almost im 
possible to introduce more than a few people. 
The fact that they are in the same house serves 
as an introduction. Many follow the rule of 
introducing none of their guests to each other, 
following implicitly the rule of roof introduction. 
Unless. however, conversation flows very freely 
the primary law of making one’s guests com 
fortable and happy overrules the newer law so 
recently adopted. It is undoubtedly true that 
a tactful introduction, giving not only the name, 


but a hint of a subject of mutual interest, 
smooths the way for conversation. Frequently 
the name reveals a person whom one is _par- 


ticularly anxious to meet, while, if it were not 
mentioned, one would remain ignorant until the 


opportunity was lost. *The new rule is very 
seldom followed in any but the largest cities, 
anyway. The old way is safer in the smaller 


cities, where one’s friends would probably feel 
very much hurt if introductions were omitted. 
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For 
Growing 


Children 


The intelligent mother of to-day looks carefully 
after the food of her growing children. 


A natural appetite calls for wholesome food. 
The child who is taught early to like proper food, free 
from over-stimulating elements, is not likely to ac- 
quire the taste for strong drink later on. His appe- 
tite has been trained for that which is wholesome 
and truly invigorating. 


Perhaps no food is so simple, wholesome, and 
strengthening as 


rape=Nuts 


It contains all the elements from wheat. and 
barley that build up tissues and store up natural, 
healthy energy in the body. It contains nothing 
injurious—is all food, and can be digested by young 
children, who grow rosy and strong on it. 


With cream or milk it is the best food for the 
growing child—and children quickly learn to love it. 


‘¢ There’s a Reason ”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Owing to 


possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invariably accompanying cach letter with a plan. 
Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail 


than two months trom the time of their receipt. 





the yreat increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and 








oncise as 
Letters cannot be answered in these columus sooner 


trom the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the « a and 
: 


it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 


ORIENTAL.—I like your color scheme very 
much. The old-blue will be very much better 
in the dining- room, where there are two south 
windows, than in the library, where the exposure 
is northwest and the west windows are on a 
porch. In the library the terra-cotta will be per- 
fectly appropriate; but, although rich and soft, it 
must not be so deep that it is heavy. My selec- 
tion of a figure or design for use in stencilling 
the terra-cotta wall would not be the fleur-de-lis, 
and I would be very careful in the use of gold. 
The rich, faded, old hangings with the tarnished 
old-gold figures, although very beautiful them- 
selves, are very difficult to copy. When repro- 
duced in the cruder new colors, instead of being 
beautiful, they are extremely ugly. Moreover, a 
fleur-de-lis design, although very appropriate in 
the Louvre, would be a little too formal in a liv- 
ing-room, and has, unfortunately, also become, 
through constant use, a little hackneyed, although 
it still retains its beauty in the old hangings. 
My advice with your wall would be to have 
either a plain terra-cotta, depending for beauty 
upon the careful selection of the color, or a self- 
toned, inconspicuous stencil design. 

The old-blue in tle dining-room may be plain, 
or it, too, may have a self-toned design. Usually 
it is preferable to have a figured paper in the 
dining-room and a plain in. the library or living- 
room, as a background for pictures and books. 

The hall, as you suggest, should be treated the 
same as the library. The furnishings in the 
library and dining-room should be old-blue and 
terra-cotta combined. Your Oriental rugs should 
carry out this scheme. Since you are using terra- 
cotta in the library, I would not use a bright 
red for cushions or curtains in the dining-room; 
rather let them carry through that room the wall 
color of the library. This will be characteristic 
Oriental coloring. The weathered-oak furniture 
will harmonize perfectly with this scheme. 

It will be better to use yellow in the room 
with the north window up-stairs and blue in the 
room with the northwest exposure. Have plain 
or self-toned papers in these rooms, and use 
quaint little harmonious chintzes for curtains— 
green and blue in the blue room, and green and 
yellow in the yellow room. Have green and blue 
cotton rugs in the blue room to harmonize with 
the curtains, and plain green in the yellow room. 
In the little bedroom with the west window have 
an interesting little floral paper with plain 
white curtains. Old-rose will be an appropriate 
color. In the northeast room have cream walls 


The plans need not be well drawn 


and cream and old-blue furnishings with a little 
golden brown in the rugs. In this room have 
mahogany or dark oak furniture, in the yellow 
room white or mahogany, in the blue room ma- 
hogany or white, and in the little room white. 

Cotork Uniry.—Your house is very artistically 
planned and offers great opportunities. 

In the dining-room, with the weathered-oak 
woodwork and beamed ceiling, instead of tinting 
the .wall old-blue I would use old-blue for the 


furnishings. I fear that in a room with an east- 
ern exposure old-blue walls would be too cold. 


Have instead tan walls with a warm glint of 
old-gold in them. Grass-cloth would be very 
beautiful, but the tinting may be made very 
artistic if the finish is left rough. The ceiling 
should be tinted a light tone of the same color. 
The curtains may be plain old-blue linen, or 
they may be made of printed linen with an écru 
background and a design in old-blue and brown. 
The rug should be old-blue and brown also, and 
the furniture either weathered oak or mahogany. 
A window-seat, with the cushion covered with 
the plain old-blue or with the blue and brown 
printed linen, would add a touch of rich color. 

In the library have dull gray-green walls with 
green and brown or green and blue furnishings. 
In the living-room, where the light cannot be 
very bright, have soft, creamy-yellow walls and 
golden-brown furnishings. The rug should be 
golden brown, either plain or with touches of 
dull green or mahogany. 

In the bedroom opening out of the living-room 
with the northwest exposure, have fawn-colored 
walls with old-rose furnishings. The rug should 
be old-rose and brown, and the curtains old 
rose linen or raw silk. The furniture should 
be dark brown or mahogany. See that the oak 
finish in the three front rooms is a brown oak 
instead of a yellow oak. A walnut brown would 
be more satisfactory than a golden tone. The 
finish should be dull in all the rooms. 

In the bedroom opening out of the living-room 
on the south side with the white woodwork, have 
silvery-gray walls, dark gray cotton rugs with 
dashes of green in the border, and chintz cur- 
tains with a lavender and green figure. Have 
mahogany furniture with a few green wicker 
chairs, the cushions like the curtains. 

In the other south bedroom have gray-blue 
walls with green and blue chintz or linen cur- 
tains, green and blue rugs, and either mahog- 
any or white furniture. The bathroom may be 


blue and white or green and white. 
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lime THESE ARE YOURS 
3 | G7, Won’t You Write for Them? 


ur Book, ** New York Fashions,” together with Samples 
| of the new Spring Materials, wil] go to you free if you send 
us your name and address. : ; 

We want every woman interested in the new, the becoming 
and beautiful in dress—every woman interested in learning 
how to dress stylishly and still save money, to write us for 
this New Spring Siyle Book to-day. It shows fashion plates of 
sixty-three handsome Spring 
Suits, made to your meas- 
ure at prices from $6.00 to 
$33.00. Fit, workmanship, 
style, material are al! in- 
cluded under the terms of 
OUR GUARANTEE-If any gar- 
ment you order from us does not 
please you, just send it back at 
once at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 

The Book, **New York Fash- 
ions,’’ and Samples of the New 
Spring Materials are yours—free. 


/ON’T YOU WRITE FOR THEM TO-DAY? 


by Spring Suits 
Made -to- Order $6 to $355 


New York Styles 
CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE 


Our Catalogue illustrates 63 New York Spring styles in Visiting 
Dresses and Tatlor-Made Suits which we make to measure. 


Visiting Dresses, $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 to $33 


Our New York Style Book and Wearing Apparel Catalogue 
(sent free) also illustrates and describes a complete line of La- 
dies’ Ready-Made Lingerie Dresses, Tub Suits, Silk Shirt-Waist 
Suits, Skirts; Rain-Coats, Silk Coats, Separate Jackets, Shirt- 
Waists, Muslin and Knit Underwear, Petticoats, Hosiery, Kimo- 
nos, Corsets, Sweaters, Neckwear, Belts, etc.: also a beautiful line 
of Misses’ Wash Dresses, Confirmation Dresses, and Tailor-Made 
Suits; Children’s Dresses; Infants’ Dresses, Cloaks and Caps. 




























We prepay postage or expressage on anything you order from us to 
any part of the United States. 


Write to-day for our New Spring Catalogue—‘‘ New York Fashions’”’ 
—sent free by return mail, and if you desire samples of materials for a Tailor- 
Made Suit or Visiting Dress, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 


210 West 24th Street, New York 
Mai! Orders Only Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World No Agents or Branches 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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of good resolutions, and to help us form 

those resolutions we are presented with 
much advice! It is not inherent in human na- 
ture to accept advice gracefully or gratefully, 
chiefly because so much of it is theoretical. 
When some one says, “ Now, if / were in your 
place, J would do thus and so,” we usually turn 
a deaf ear, because we know they never could 
be in our places, and they know it too! If, 
however, a friend says, “When I was in your 
place, I found it better on the whole to do thus 
and so,” then we listen attentively, because 
here is one who has had the experience we are 
living through. Such a one it is who gives the 
following words of counsel to girls who have 
recently entered business. Herself a business 
woman, she is also president of a large club of 
working - girls, and feels a deep and sympa- 
thetic interest in all that concerns them: 

One of the most necessary elements of success 
is in facing squarely the fact that for eight 
hours a day, six days a week, you will have 
work to do; that your ability to put your heart 
into it, as well as your brain, will make it 
your pleasure—or a disqualifying grind. Do 
not go to your office even one day in the three 
hundred and sixty-five with the thought upper- 
most in your miné that you are a girl and 
should be treated as such. This attitude makes 
“the long day,” and a hopelessly tiring one. Go 
with the thought that you are a woman with 
the power to win your way by attention to the 
impersonal side of things. Let modesty and 
self-confidence go hand in hand. Also realize 
that these two never meet without recognition; 
—the first knows that she has much to learn, 
the second knows that she can learn it. Do 
not expect to be treated, in your office and 
during business hours, with the distinction which 
is your right at home. Get rid of the personal 
clement and the world of business is a place to 
live in and not for mere existence only. It is 
just as well not to think that your chief has 
you in mind if his dictation is interlarded with 
groans of impatience—or worse,—and the best 
way to accomplish this state of mind is to have 
paid attention the day before. Determine to 
win not only your bread and possible jam, but 
that leaven which leavens the whole lump— 
respect, trust, and confidence; these mean satis- 
faction to you and honor to your people. 

Let your dress be as suitable as a man’s. 
This is easier to do in winter when plain cloth 
suits, shirt-waists, and linen collars are almost 
our natural environments. But in summer 


N EW-YEAR brings with it the usual crop 


guard yourself—no thin lace waists, gay ribbons. 


ANNA OGDEN 


white shoes, wide girdles, and, above all, no 
short sleeves. Have a standard for your hair, 
hands, boots, belts, and stock. Keep your 
dainty bits of finery, your chains, pins, and 
rings, for dress-up time, after you are through, 
for the day, with being an addition to your 
office. Try and keep a separate set of clothes 
for office and home. It pays in the long run 
not only in actual dollars and cents, but in cul- 
tivating the womanly side of us which we owe 
to our home people. The question of going 
backward and forward to one’s work is a serious 
one. Will you be comfortable or uncomfortable 
in mind, body, and estate? To achieve the first 
the impersonal attitude must come in again. 

If you live in a crowded city where a small 
army travels up and down morning and evening 
you become a familiar figure. See to it that you 
do not become familiar, except in the best sense 
of the word, in understanding the conditions 
which surround you. Get into your car quietly; 
if you sit down let that be done quietly also, 
taking up as little room as possible. If you 
stand up, keep your self-respect by not glaring 
around over newspapers at the more fortunate 
members representing the survival of the fittest. 
If vou read, let it be a good class of magazine, 
book, or paper—and your own, not your neigh- 
bor’s. If you ean concentrate your mind this 
is a good time for study, especially in perfecting 
your French and German or other languages— 
and the knowledge often means quick advance 
in your work. If you are in a commercial 
house Spanish and German even in their simplest 
forms help tremendously in making you a factor 
and not merely a machine. 





Remnants of expensive lace and insertion may 
often be bought at a very low price. Those from 
three to five inches in width make charming 
yokes for sheer shirt-waists. If there is only 
enough for the front, set it on with perpendicular 
tucks about two inches in length for the neces- 
sary fulness. The tucks may be in clusters or 
at a regular distance from each other. Pin 
tucks are always attractive on thin material. 
Make -the back with tucks to match, and finish 
the sleeves with a beading and tiny lace edging. 
Sometimes these remnants contain enough to 
make both front and back yoke and possibly 
small cuffs, or frequently two remnants of the 
same pattern may be found. 


A shampoo mixture easily prepared and al- 
ways satisfactory is made of tar-soap dissolved 
in hot water. For the ordinary cake of tar-soap 
use a quart of boiling water. Stir frequently 
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Without Fear of Successful Contradiction, We Claim that the 


OSTERMOOR MATTRESS *15. 


is Better than all Others for these very Pertinent Reasons: 


MOST COMFORTABLE bed ever slept on—soft, yielding, but 
springy and resilient—never packs or gets lumpy, or loses its 
, feeling of newness. is because it is made up of hand-laid 
, Ostermoor sheets; built, not stuffed. We have scores of letters 
from doctors and competent judges who declare it the only 


ABSOLUTELY SANITARY mattress because dust cannot work 
into it; no vermin can live in it; an occasional sun-bath is all 
the renovating it ever needs; it will not absorb dampness, dis- 
ease germs, or any poison from perspiration or the atmosphere. 
It is always 


PERFECTLY DRY because non-absorbent. If the ticking is dry, 
the mattress is dry. No taking cold from it, no rheumatism, 
no musty odor about it; always fresh and sweet. Testimonials 
in our free book bear witness from those who have used it for 
thirty years or more and who do not hesitate to say that it 


LASTS A LIFE-TIME and stays in perfect condition. It never 
needs or costs a cent for remaking or renovating. You may 
remove and clean the tick as often as you like. 


No other mattress in the world, of any material, at any price, from any maker 
or through any dealer, can TRUTHFULLY make and prove all these claims as can 
the Ostermoor. Do not take our word for it—our word is good—byt if you will 


WRITE FOR FREE 144-PAGE 
BOOK, “THE TEST OF TIME” 


the proof is there, from U. S. Government tests and 
reports, letters from prominent men and women and the 
testimony of schools, hotels, hospitals and steamships where 
extraordinary service is required. 

The book is handsome as well as convincing ; contains 
over 200 illustrations—about beds of all ages; about sleep 
and its lack (insomnia); about mattress-hair—some things 
will be surprising and you will wish you had known them 

Of course, it also explains the merits and styles 
of rmoor Mattresses, Church Cushions, etc. This book 
costs you a postal card; don’t you wish a copy? With 
it we send free samples of ticking for your selection. 








You Can Buy of the Ostermoor Dealer in Your City 


; ; (We will give you his name on request) 











IF HE HAS NONE IN STOCK, WE WILL SHIP YOU ONE DIRECT, 


Mattresses 
— EXPRESS PREPAID, SAME DAY YOUR CHECK IS RECEIVED 
" ~ @ Charges Prepaid We sell on 30 Nights’ Free Trial and refund your money if dissatisfied. Accept no substitute! 
J 1e Genuine Ostermoor is not for sale at stores anywhere, except by Authorized Agents, whose 
4'.6"—451 15.00 The G Os for sal h by Authorized A hi 
4'.0"—40 “ 13.35 names we will furnish! Don’t co to anybody else—you will be deceived. We lose a sale and 
‘28 si you lose the value of your money through a “just as good”’ imitation. You will find the name 
om, e termoor’ sew on the end of every genuine mattress. nsist t Cf r OWS it to 
3'.6"—35 11.70 ‘Os ” sewed on the end of I hat the dealer shows i 
3'.0"—30 “ 10.00 you or refuse to buy. 


Write for the Book To-day 


OSTERMOOR & CO., [53 Elizabeth St... NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Oo.. Ltd., Montreal 

















Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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until the soap is dissolved. The liquid should 
be of the consistency of mucilage. Bottle it and 
it will keep indefinitely. For a shampoo pour a 
few drops on the scalp, separating the hair well. 
Rub into a lather and rinse thoroughly, first 
with warm and then with cold water. Dry the 
hair in the open air if possible, massaging the 
scalp during the drying process. 


Leather waistcoats for cool weather are very 
much affected by college-men, the most popular 
being of brown ooze leather bound with eithér 
black braid or braid matching the shade of the 
leather. Gray is worn by those to whom it is 
becoming, and occasionally some daring spirit 
chooses to wear one of red, blue, or green. 


A girl returning to college after the holidays 
will appreciate these words of advice from a 
college woman. She will probably realize their 
value now more than when she entered college 
in the autumn. Then everything seemed so new 
and delightful, and she felt so sure of herself 
and her ability to grapple with all conditions. 


The few months since have opened her eyes 
to some things, and these kindly hints may 


open them to more! 

When you are entering college remember that 
you are investing four years of your life in 
training for the rest of it, and that the measure 
of your college success is neither honors nor 
good times, but the preparation that you gain 
for living. Instead of shutting yourself up in 
an exclusive circle of friendship, learn to know 
as many as possible of the other girls in your 
college world. A knowledge of people, much 
more than a knowledge of books, is a chief factor, 
in the success of the society girl, the woman 
who is in business, and even the homemaker in 
her dealings with the butcher and the iceman 
and the servants. Make friends, too, of your 
professors outside the class-room, and gain by 
contact with maturer minds and a_ broader 
culture than your own. 

Life’s law of getting is “giving.” Give of 
yourself to make your college better, not in the 
unpleasant spirit of “doing good of malice pre- 
pense,” but by throwing your influence into the 
seale for worthy college traditions, whether it 
be in the matter of simple gowns for public 
functions or honor in examinations or incon- 
spicuous manners and well-bred voices in strange 
places where Alma Mater will be judged by the 
conduct of her daughters. 

Remembering that the chief happiness of life 
lies in the possession of friends, don’t devote 
yourself exclusively to one “chum.” Six dear 
friends, some of whom, at least, will probably 
be within touch for the rest of your life, will 


be .a better investment than one “ dearest 
friend,” who may go to live half the world 
away, or, as years pass, may grow half the 


world away from you in tastes and temperament. 
Don’t sit up late unnecessarily. This is a 


tremendous temptation and a very bad invest- 
ment of the four years—to play when one ought 
to be studying and then lose sleep by cram- 
ming after midnight, or to sit up late doing 
nothing, “hanging around” with two or three 
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other girls in kimonos, until one is too sleepy 
to move towards bed. Another temptation is 
the eating-between-meals habit illustrated in the 
proverbial, “Come, girls, let’s stop eating and 
go down to dinner!” In many colleges the diet 
is unsatisfactory at best and doubly distasteful 
immediately after fudge or cheese wafers. A 
half-tasted dinner means more “eats” in the 
evening; the vicious circle is continued ad _ in- 
finitum; and then the wretched health that 
follows graduation is attributed to the higher 
education. 


A well-known society woman offers these sug- 
gestions to the débutantes of the season: Don’t 
get too many gowns at once. The day has gone 
by when getting a new dress was a matter of 
several weeks. It can be put through very 
quickly now, and it is much better to have an 
entirely fresh frock at intervals than to start 
with many gowns, which all, sooner or later, 
have had the bloom taken off them. Don’t 
start out with the idea that all the attention 
shown you is a tribute to your beauty or charm! 
At least half of it comes from the desire of 
people to repay social obligations owing to your 
family. Even the young men who hover about 
you may often be actuated by the feeling that 
it is good policy to be attentive to old Mr. So- 
and-so’s daughter. All this may be a blow to 
your vanity, but it will save you from more of 
a shock later on. Be careful to show yourself 
grateful for kindnesses shown you by older 
women. This is not only a matter of good feel- 
ing, but a bit of real worldly wisdom. Next 
year you will not be that important personage, 
a “bud,” and then you will feel the benefit of 
having made the right kind of friends. 


A young man, who had sometimes been in- 
convenienced, when visiting, by the lack of proper 
shaving-paper in his room, now prepares for the 
emergency by always keeping in his suit-case 
a block of cheap scribbling-paper of the very 
soft kind that will not turn the edge of the 
finest razor. This rather fastidious young man, 
who, in common with many others, keeps seven 
razors in use, one for each day of the week, has 
given his sister a diagram by which she is to 
make his next birthday present. Since the com- 
plaint is often heard that, “It is so difficult to 
know what to get for a man,” the suggestion 
may be of service to other girls whose fathers 
or brothers use the seven-razor system. The 
coveted article is to be a razor-case, and this is 
the way to make it: Take a piece of ooze leather 
eighteen inches by eight. Cut a lining of rather 
thin chamois, but before binding the two parts 
together make seven pockets of chamois one and 
one-half inches in width by seven in length. 
Bind each with narrow brown ribbon, and stitch 
them on the lining in a row, leaving an inch 
space between them. Under them write in ink 
or sepia the days of the week. The razors may 
then be used in turn without confusion. Bind 
the lining and outside together with the same 
brown ribbon, and fasten a ribbon to the flap 
long enough to be wound two or three times 
about the roll and tie in generous loops besides, 
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The secret of a clear complexion lies in the 
faithful use of Hinds’ Honey and Almond 
Cream. Being antiseptic and immediately 
absorbed, it cleanses and invigorates the 
pores, enabling the glands to throw off impur- 
ities, stimulating the circulation and assisting 
Nature to supply the nutrition peng 4 to 


build a healthy, unblemished skin fabric. 


Hinds? 3.2" Cream 


quickly heals all irritated, sore, eruptive sur- 
faces, and is especially good for chapping, 
chafing and babies’ rash. Hard, Ramm 4, dry 
shriveled skin becomes soft, smooth and vel- 
vety after a few applications; continued use 
making the complexion clear, fresh and youth- 
ful. It is absolutely free from chemicals and 
all greasy, sticky or starchy properties;—will 
not aid a growth of hair. At your dealer’s, 
50 cents, or postpaid by us. 


Write for free sample bottle and booklet. 
A. S. HINDS, 16 West St., Portland, Me. 
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DAINTY FRENCH EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 
S INCE the modern woman has learned that 


she can have many charmingly dainty gar- 
ments by following in the footsteps of her 
grandmother and great-grandmother, and putting 
in fine stitches herself instead of buying machine 
made underwear and blouses, the etnabroidery cult 
has grown rapidly. Designs are made suited to 
every style of work, and almost every design may 
be developed in various styles of embroidery. 
The patterns illustrated here, for two pretty 
underwaists, are a good example of this variety 
of treatment. The first is ene of the waists 
which button up the back. These are especially 
useful for wearing under sheer lingerie blouses, 
through the fronts of which it is not pretty to let 
the buttons of the corset-cover show. This style 
of waist does away with that difficulty. The 
whole front of the waist is dotted with little 
daisies, and a few flowers trim the back. 








BABYS CAP. NO. 170. ° 


Price f Perforated Design, 25 cents Baby's Dress, No 
71 Price of Perforated Design, 25 cents, 


at the top, the sleeve-band, and one half of 
the belt. 

The baby patterns include cap, yoke, repeat 
for hem of skirt, and pillow. The design is a 


tiny daisy. The pattern gives the shape of the 
yoke only. Any haby-dress pattern can be used 








SEAMLESS CORSET- PUFF SLEEVE CORSET- 
COVER. No. 168. COVER. NO. 169. 
Price of Perforated De Price of Perforated D« 
sign, 50 cents sign, 5° cents 


The pattern for the waist itself is indicated on 
the embroidery design, so that any one can cut 
the waist from the stamping pattern. It is in 
medium size—thirty-four inches bust measure. 
For a larger or smaller size the side lines must 
be slightly altered. 

The pattern is given in the same way in the 
design for the second underwaist. This is an 
other good model for wear under lingerie blouses 
because even in summer many women find that BABY'S PILLOW CASE. NO. 172. 
they must, for safety from colds, wear an under Price of Perforated Design, 35 cents 
vest with little sleeves. The puffed sleeve of this 
waist covers that nicely. and gives also a good to cut the dress. and the hem design can be 
foundation for the shield. The pattern includes stamped on the edge. The pillow is made like 
one front, one-half of the back, one sleeve, a any ordinary pillow-case. The design should be 
eurved form for the insertion and beading stamped on the linen, scalloped edge and all. 
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For Milady’s Toilet 


A R you have run the gamut of 
toilet soaps— domestic and im- 
ported, colored and white, scented and 
u , we ask you to spend a paltr 
nickel for a cake of FAIRY SOA 
and compare it—not only in appear- 
ance but in its handy oval shape, its 
free lathering and floating qualities, 
its action on tender skin, its wholesome 
_after-using odor, and its economy— 
with any soap you have ever used at 
any price. 


FAIRY SOAP is made from choice 
edible products with no coloring matter 
or adulterant to cover up a host of 
poor material. 


FAIRY SOAP cleanses the 
pores, aids them to properly 
perform their function, and at 
the same time softens and 
soothes the skin. 


Se is the price of Fairy—at 
all good grocery and drug stores. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago 

Fairy Soap was granted highest possible 

awards at both St. Louis and Portland 

Expositions. 





“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?” 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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HE gown illustrated as worn by a young 
4 bride is one which would be equally suit- 
able for a débutante, a graduation frock, to 
be used later as an evening gown, and for a sum- 





BRIDAL OR GRADUATION GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 667 
Price, 50 cents. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure 





= 
4A\s 


NEW COAT MODEL. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 668 
Price, 25 cents 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


mer afternoon dress. It is made in one as far 
as the outside is concerned. If you happen to 
have some of the beautiful old embroidered 
French mull that is among the treasure boxes of 
many women, the bodice may be made of a flounce 
and the soft silk belt carried all around the waist 
to cover the joining of the skirt and bodice. Seven- 
teen yards of flouncing 27 inches wide will be 
needed, or 12 yards of mull or 17 yards of silk. 

The coat, No. 668, is the new so-called sleeve- 
less model. It may be used as illustrated with 
the sleeve set on a foundation, or the pattern 
of the body of the coat may be used alone for 
the real sleeveless coat. The complete coat re- 
quires 9 yards of silk or 4 yards of cloth, and 
the sleeveless coat 4 yards of silk or 3 yards of 
cloth. Sleeveless coats will be made of linen also. 
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CONMOND DYE ay 


MW “My children are well dressed”? PY 


‘* L used to worry so about how todress my children well on our income. ‘That was before 
I began using Diamond Dyes; now my children are well dressed, because I learned what 
Diamond Dyes will do. 

** Every Spring and Fall I go over my husband's clothes and mine carefully, and select the 
things that are a little worn and that will make over nicely, then I rip up and dye them 
bright new colors, and they certainly could not be told from new. Diamond Dyes help us 
to dress better, too 






















































‘*] have made all kinds of pretty things for the house by using 
Diamond Dyes—sofa pillows, draperies, etc. I could not keep 


house without them.” ZAZLLEN /. SIMMONDS, Boston. Mass. 


New Spring Things with Diamond Dyes 


It is so easy to dye with Dia 
mond Dyes that there is really no 
excuse for any one’s not having 
bright, new spring clothes for her 
self and the children 

It is really fun to dye with 
Diamond Dyes 
llere are some Spring suggestions: 
(Change the color of your last Fall's 






cress. 

Change the color of any waist you 
have worn for some time 

Change the color of your ribbons 

Change the color of any light-color- 
ed stockings that are soiled. 

Change the color of your suit that 
you never liked very well, and 
make it over into a pretty dress 
for the little girl. 

Change the color of your husband's 
* second suit,” and make it over 
for the boy. 


Important Facts 
About Goods to be Dyed: 

The most important thing in con 
nection with dyeing is to be sure you 
get the real Diamond Dyes. 

Another very important thing is to 
be sure that you get the sind of Dia 
mond Dyes that is adapted to the article 
you intend to dye. 

Beware of substitutes for Diamond 
Dyes. There are many ofthem. These 


substitutes will appeal to you with such false claims as “ A New Discovery ” or “An Improvement on the 
Old Kind.” Then “The New Discovery ” or the “Improvement” is put forward as “One Dye for all 
Material,” Wool, Silk or Cotton. We want you to know that « hen any one makes such a claim he is trying 
to sell you an imitation of our Dye for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods. Mixed Goods are most frequently 
Wool and Cotton combined. If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods will color these 
materials when they are together, it is self-evident that they will color them separately. 

We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed 
Goods (in which vegetable material general! y predominates) are hard fibres and take up a dye slowly, while 
Wool and Silk (animal material) are soft fibres and take up the dye quickly. In making a dye to color 
Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods (in which vegetable material generally predominates), 
a concession must always be made to the vegetable material. 

No dye that will color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) will give the same rich shade on Wool or 
Silk (animal material) that is obtained by the use of our Special Wool Dye. 

Diamond Dyes are anxious for your success the first time you use them. This means your addition to 
the vast number of women who are regular users of Diamond Dyes. When dyeing Cotton. Linen or 
Mixed Goods, or when you are in doubt about the material, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes for Cotton, 
If you are Dyeing Wool or Silk ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool. 


Dia Dye Send us vour name and address (be sure to mention vour 
New 7 mond Annual Free dealer’s name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), 
and we will send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book and 


36 samples of dyed cloth, all free. 


Address WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, Burlington, Vt. 
At all Reliable Dealers—Insist upon the Genuine 
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A CLUNY LACE WAIST 


BY GAILLI 


LTHOUGH the lace blouses illustrated in this 

A article and the next have seemingly litt'e 

in common, there is one similarity in lack 

of lace stitchery. Their main difference lies in 

the weight of the braids employed, and that is 

also true of the real laces upon which they are 
modelled. 





CLUNY 


LACE WAIST. 


Sizes, small, medium and large. Price of pattern, No 


175. $1.50 


The first, of Cluny lace, is heavy, while the 
second, reproducing the finer texture cf Maltese 
lace, is naturally much finer of thread aud weav- 
ing. Each type is easily made, neither one re- 
quiring greater skill than is possessed by any 
neat needlewoman. Certain rudimentary direc- 
tions, if carefully followed, should enable you to 
follow easily either sort of work. 

Three braids are used in the Cluny waist, a flat 
linen “draw braid, a lozenge-shaped braid, and a 
small picot, which is used for all the background 
work. The work is done with the wrong side 
toward you. The basting of the braid to the 
design is the first and most important step. Do 
this with firm stitches, sewing the flat braid first. 
on the outer edge of all curves, so that it cannot 
hoop. This braid is loosely woven and soft to 
handle, but frays readily. so that ends must be 
long enough to turn in well. There are very few 
breaks in the design illustrated, but the wise lace 
worker looks her pattern well over before begin- 
ning to baste, that she may avoid all needless 
cutting. It is possible to gather either edge of 
the flat braid, by drawing up one thread, so that 
it may be easily fitted to the pattern after it is 
basted in place. Use a blunt-pointed tapestry 
needle to sew the braid together, weaving in the 
threads of a cut end to insure a firm finish. 
To sew on the lozenge braid, use a sharp needle. 
All workers do not baste this braid, but some 
prefer to do so. Where it is zigzagged back and 
forth, it is secured by a couple of buttonhole 
stitches around the shank between the lozenges, 
the needle then being run along to the next 


\LAN LOWE 

shank, barely taking up any stitch. and never 
passing through to the right. side of a lozenge. 
When formed in large motives it is sewed in the 
same manner, and occasional wound bars are re- 
quired to attach it te the surrounding braid. 
The motive given in detail shows this. Five 
stitches taken back and forth are all bound to- 
gether by winding the thread round and round 
them, closely and evenly. Fastening the ends of 
this braid is done by using one half of one more 
lozenge than is shown on the pattern. Fray out 
this half, using the ravelling; buttonhole over 
and over the little shank, thus preventing al! 
possibility of pulling. 

In the figures formed by flat braid are occa 
sional buttonhole bars—buttonhole stitching is 
made around a group of three to five threads— 
these and the wound bars mentioned above are 
the only lace stitches employed on the waist. 
Battenberg thread No. 80 is used for sewing the 
braid, and 50 for buttonhole and wound bars. 
The picot braid is sewed without basting, tight 
stitches attach it to the flat braid or to itself at 
its intersection, the thread being run in and out 
along the braid, and not cut after each fastening. 

Press the wrong side of lace work under a 
damp cloth, on a padded board, before removing 
it from the pattern. 





SAMPLE OF LOZENGE WORK. 


The price of the pattern is $1.50. Pattern and 
all materials cost $9 for small and medium 
sizes, and $9.50 for the large size. They are for 
sale by Harper’s Bazar. Small size is correct 
for 32 or 34 inches bust measure, medium for 
36 and 38, and large for 40 and 42 inches. 
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Nothing quite so piquant and appetizing 
ever surprised the palate as a touch of Heinz 
Mandalay Sauce—the new table luxury 
whose rare Oriental savor has made it the 
popular condiment of the day. 


HEINZ 


Mandalay Sauce 


is composed of choicest fruits, vegetables and spices 
of foreign and domestic origin, skilfully blended after a 
recipe found by an English army officer in the Far East. 









It imparts incomparable goodness to hot or cold 
meats, fish, game, soups and gravies. Indispensable 
for all chafing-dish cooking—Welsh rarebits, cheese 
toast, and so on. Stimulates the jaded appetite; is 
unquestionably wholesome. 

Try a bottle from your grocer; it is far removed 
from common sauces—unlike any other in flavor. 


Other seasonable Heinz delicacies are Sweet 
Pickles, Preserved Fruits, Jellies, Cranberry Sauce, 
Euchred Figs, Tomato Chutney, etc. Our free book- 
eG let, ‘‘The Spice of Life,’’ tells all about them. 


Are put wi up without H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
oicring matter New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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A BLOUSE OF FILET AND MALTESE LACE 


tion with Maltese lace, and this was util- 

ized in the blouse illustrated. Wallachian 
stitch in heavy floss was found to give an excel- 
lent effect. The embroidery design stamped on 
white muslin was basted under the net. After 
embroidering, it was carefully cut away, the 
slightly extended purl edge of the buttonhole 
stitch covering all trace of the muslin. Unless 
net and muslin are sufficiently basted together, 
the work will shift, the net being drawn out of 
shape. 

Four styles of braid appear in this lace work, 
and the manner of using them is like Cluny 
work, save for a finer thread. The lozenge braid 
being thin, it is possible to lap and sew one lobe 
over another, thus covering a joining where three 
or five of these meet at a common centre 
fiowerlike. Where straight braids run parallel, 
overhand them together, the shell braid over and 
over the thread along its zigzag lozenge top. 

Attaching the lace to the net must be done 
with care, and it will be much firmer if done care- 
fully by machine. 

The yoke alone makes a lovely trimming for a 
lingerie gown, a dainty bit of work for a gradu- 
ating frock. The exaggerated feature of the 
present high collars appears here, but the highest 
points may- be modified to accommodate indi- 
vidual taste: 

Both of these lace waists should be lined with 
chiffon or chiffon cieth to give a soft effect. 


FR "tion with a filet makes a pretty combina- 








YOKE OF FILET NET AND LACE, 
Sizes, small and large. Price of pattern, including collar, 
No 173. $1 50 





FILET AND MALTESE LACE WAIST. 


Sizes, small and large Price of pattern, No. 174, $2 


This may be made up like a full blouse with the 
lace over it, or it may be put on a lining. 

The patterns and materials may be bought of 
the Bazar. The pattern of the yoke comes in two 
sizes, as does the complete waist pattern. The 
price is $1.50 for the yoke including the collar, 
and $2 for the whole waist pattern. The prices, 
including all materials, are $4.50 for the yoke 
and $7.50 for the waist. This includes pattern 
net, lace braids, and embroidery floss. 

The effect of this waist is so good in proportion 
to the amount of work involved in the making 





SAMPLES OF BRAIDS USED. 


that it is likely to appeal to all women who enjoy 
such pretty handwork. A skirt of the filet net to 
match with flounces on the edge of which the 
pretty sprays of Wallachian embroidery are re 
peated here and there would make a ‘charming 
complete gown. This may be worn unlined, or 
it may be put over a pale shade of chiffon or 
mousseline. If silk is used, it should be veiled 
with chiffon or mousseline, which is prettiest of 
all ways of making. 
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Rub out, to-night, the wrinkles 
h- ys 





a 









“Comparisons may be odious—but 
they are human.” 

No one can avoid noting the contrast 
between the fresh, natural beauty of 
the woman who takes care of her 
complexion, and the sallowness, 
wrinkles and lines due to facial 
neglect. Yet any woman may 
regain and retain her natural 
beauty indefinitely by the simple 
use of the natural beautifier, 
Pompeian Massage Cream, the largest 
selling face cream in the world; some 
10,000 jars being made and sold daily. 





GIVES A CLEAR, FRESH, VELVETY SKIN 


Wrinkles and crow’s-feet are driven away, sallowness vanishes, angles are rounded out and double 
chins reduced by its use. Thus the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth skin, and the curves of 
cheek and chin that go with youth, may be retained past middle age by the woman who has 


found what Pompeian Massage Cream will do. This is not a ‘‘cold” or ‘‘grease” cream, Ma 
The latter have their uses, yet they can never do the work of a massage cream like J 
Pompeian, Grease creams fill the pores. Pompeian Massage Cream cleanses them by = «” 
taking out all foreign matter that causes blackheads, sallowness, shiny complexions, etc. £." 
Test it with Free Sample. Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, ya — 
an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. 50c. or $1 a jar, sent postpaid to any part Mig. Co. 
of the world, on receipt of price, if your dealer hasn’t it. > 148 Prospect St. 


REMARKABLE POPULAR SONG OFFER: W<]! send. post- 


six cents in stamps, the present popular success of New York,“? Don’t Want 
No Imitation Man”’ (a most laughable song-story of the girl who advertised 
for the 18-karat man, but got an imitation of the genuine brand), by 


ro Gentlemen:— 
\ Please send, with- 
Pi out cost to me, one 
<y copy of your book on 


Frederick Hamill,and more catchy and tuneful than any of his other suc- y 
cesses, This song doesn’t cost you 25c., because we bought the copy- <> facial massage and a 
right for the benefit of our patrons. Offered for sale now for the first @.” liberal sample of Pompeian 


time. Order to-day. Six cents in stamps (not stuck to the paper) 9” Massage Cream. 
to the address below. ~ 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY a’ Mamnts ccc csecse dc cede csveccecee 


148 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio y ge 


Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are par- 
ticular in regard to the quality of the soap they use. For 
sale by all dealers — 25 cts. a cake; box of 3 cakes, 6 cts. PPPTTTTTTTT TTT Tt 
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NEW DESIGNS FOR SUMMER BLOUSES 
HE embroidered blouse, on which a woman These designs allow for no fulness in the front, - 
has put the pretty hand work that makes but the material may be gathered just a little 
it so much more attractive than the ready when setting the front into the collar band. For 
made ones we buy in the shops, will be as much | 
in favor this spring as for several seasons past. 
In fact, the combinations of lace, embroidery, fine i 
tucking, and eyelet work grow more elaborate. ai 2 rs i 
For general wear these open-work blouses are not ee } 
in any way suitable. They should be reserved 
for dress occasions, and for mornings you can be 4 ge 
as dainty and elaborate as you wish with linen R900, 068° 
or fine lawn blouses embroidered in solid work, 4 r° Fo 0 
with perhaps a few eyelets to lighten the effect. 2 ~/ \ ee 
Design No. 176 has a Chinese effect. It is eS = ae 
one that may be worked with stitches going fae i — 29 . ; ’ 
across each figure in exactly the opposite direc- Lr yh oe =... : j 
tion to that of the outline, or, if you want to ™ y Re FED a ge 
° work more quickly, you can just run a few 5 7m Soe, NX "999° 
stitches along as a filling, and do the outside e% °* 320090,4 A Yel 
embroidery in a diagonal stitch, using a twisted * gh Me ots 72 
floss which fills in quickly. The dragon design Nese Ss \. 
is very effective and the flower forms are grace- pas 20° AK 
ful and easily embroidered. r tA \ 
; The second design, No. 177, may be carried out oe o- 4) 020, 
in a combination of solid and eyelet work, or the “* 500 ) 
dots may be worked in the solid French method aA wax 
» 
- Pe YY -~ 
“7 ORI a] — 
c= . or ma ol ons. 
Oy al RS ale ay Fake 
‘ - 2 
¢ 2 
Rd? LCE AY) N42 
Zz. b ly ee o yc oS 
<— ry y _ 
EYELET DESIGN, NO. 177. 
Price of Stamping Pattern 35 cents. 
s PD "5 ’ a slight woman this is best. Little tucks at the 
Hen Wer shoulders, beyond the embroidery, give a pretty 
ACE y fulness over the curve of the bust. There should 
VY Ssh % be six or eight of these tucks about one eighth 
7 ACN «Lo one quarter of an inch in depth. They should 
i always be run by hand on a hand-embroidered 
C . blouse. The sleeves are to be made in the same 
~ shape as those of last year. A little variety 
may be given by finishing the lower edge of the 
puff of the sleeve with little hand-run tucks in } 





CHINESE DESIGN, NO. 


176. 


Price of Stamping Pattern 35 


cents 


instead of being treated as evelets. This latter 
method is very effective and rich. If they are to 
be worked as dots they should be stuffed by being 
embroidered across one way first and then in the 
opposite direction. 


stead of gathers where it goes into the cuff. Two 
little groups of two or three tucks each above 


and below the embroidery make the cuff at- 
tractive. 

The regular blouse pattern No. 515 is the 
one to be used for. these embroidered waists. 
It has the tucks at each shoulder and in the 


back, and the regulation sleeve with a puff and 
a deep cuff. The price is 15 cents. 

These designs may be used for silk embroidery 
on crépe de Chine blouses with very fine results. 
The Chinese design especially would be good for 
it. The embroidery in Chinese style is flat. not 
raised. The crépe de Chine blouses in light 


colors are especially serviceable, for they may be { 
washed as easily as cotton ones. 
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Copyright by American Printing Co., 1907 


American Printing Company Wash Fabrics 


make pretty and serviceable dresses that launder perfectly in either starched 
or soft finish. For morning or afternoon dresses, for school dresses for 
misses or little children, for shirt-waists, negligees, and manv other purposes, 
there is no other material at once so pretty and so economical. 


Phe new Indigo Foulard Silk Patterns (dark or medium blue) and the new Mer- 
cerized Scotch Gingham Patterns ar: specially desirable tor the coming season, Ask 
to see them at your dry-goods store. We do not sell ac retail, but send samples and 
Style Sheet for 1908 on request. 

Harper's Bazar Patterns may now be obtained in designs suitable for cutting 
from 24-inch fabrics, Home dre ssmaking with a good pattern and a pretty American 
Printing Company fabric is sure to be successful 





Look for the trade 
mark in red, white, and 


rautcr ot every pie. AMERICAN PRINTING COMPANY, Fall River, Mass. 
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SMART AND PRETTY EMBROIDERIES 


combination of lace and embroidery, for an 

elaborate cotton, linen, or silk blouse. The 
design continues around the neck to the back. 
In using such a design it is a good plan to cut 
the backs and the front_of your waist, allowing 
enough width for tucks at each shoulder in the 
front, and for two or three little groups of tucks 
down the back. Run these tucks in your ma- 
terial and join the pieces at the shoulders, but 
not under the arms. Then lay the waist flat and, 
laying your pattern over it, stamp it, the back 
part of the design going across the tucks. This 
makes a very pretty effect. 


Toe first design illustrated on this page is a 
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SHAMROCK DESIGN, NO. 178. 


Price, 35 cents 


The lace should be basted on over the stamped 
lines, choosing a lace one half inch in width. 
When basted it should then be carefully whipped 
or hemmed on with an over and over close stitch. 
This putting on of the lace is best done after the 
embroidery is finished. The shamrock design is 
charming and lends itself to several different 
kinds of embroidery. It has, of course, the 


regular stem stitch for stems and tendrils, and 
for the little shamrock leaves you can use solid 
embroidery, long and short stitch, an over and 
over outline with a little deeper work across the 
indented end of each leaf, or a combination of 
solid work and seed stitch. For the first the 
work would be done by carrying each stitch from 





COLLAR AND CUFF DESIGN, NO. 179. 


Price, 25 cents 


the centre of the leaf where the rib comes in a 
real leaf to the edge, thus dividing the leaf into 
two halves for half its length and, across the 
top, making all stitches run in to this centre 
rib, radiating from its point. 

For long and short stitch the outline goes up 
the side of each leaf from the stem a little way, 
and then the longer stitches are put in across the 
top of the leaf. The third way of doing the work 
is by running two rows of stitches quite close 
together around each leaf, and a third row across 
the top, and working over and over across these. 
Lastly, the leaf may be divided down its centre 
by a pencil mark, and one half may be em- 
broidered in solid work, the other being outlined 
and filled in with tiny stitches irregularly placed. 

The lace design is used as a border across the 
lower edge of the cuff, and a dainty finish may 
be given to the sleeve by stamping the design 
so that the curves of the lace come exactly at the 
edge. The lowest edge may be left free—not 
overhanded to the linen—and it may be finished 
with a very narrow edge lace overhanded on 
with very slight fulness. 

The collar and cuff set is especially pretty 
for any cloth or linen suit. The edge is an 
effective one, and the design may be worked in 
any way preferred. The dots in the scallops 
may be eyelets, and the group of seven dots oc- 
curring here and there in eyelets also, while 
you work the flower sprays in solid French em- 
broidery. Or the process’ may be reversed, and 
the spray be all in eyelets and the remainder of 
the pattern in solid work. The scallop should be 
heavily stuffed. 

These embroidered linen coat collars are de- 
tachable, and so, being easily laundered, they 
keep a fresh, cool, clean look which any other 
trimming is sure to lose long before the sum- 
mer is over. They may be made in all-white 
or of colored linen worked in white. For a navy- 
blue cloth or mohair suit, for instance, a china- 
blue linen, écru, or pale dull green may be used, 
with the edge and eyelets worked in white floss. 
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Women who could for- Think how easy and inexpensive it is 
merly afford only one or to have half a dozen beautiful, stylish, 


rich petticoats in your wardrobe to choose 


two perishable silk skirts from—one to match every gown. -That’s 
may now rejoice in four the Heatherbloom way. They're just as 
or tive dainty ones of beautiful as silk—same sheen, same swish, 


same rustle, but far more durable. 

All the glorious shades that add dash | 
and fascination to woman’s attire—wines, 
greens, browns, tans, smoke and so on. 

The finest creations of Paris designers— 
with the same elaborate embroidery and 
lace work—are duplicated in Heather- 
—MRS. OSBORN bloom at $5 to $8, while in silk they would 


By the Yard, Heatherbloom is sold at lin- | cost $12 to $20. If notat dealer’s, write us. 
ing counters in 150 shades. 36 in. wide; 40c yd. 


























There's but one grade; see Heatherbloom on See this label in black etre = 
i - . ~*~ 8B LOOM 
selvage. Send for booklet. and white on waistband NE ATHER eG 
Heatherbloom is a Hydegrade Fabric. of each petticoat SaF~ tn nee 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago ,,,00°0) 2 srics 













Home sewing to-day is easier, broader, 
more beautiful than ever before because 
of Hydegrade Linings. 


Send for free Booklet,“ The New Ideain Linings.” A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York. 
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To the Editor of “ Harper’s Bazar”: 

May | congratulate you on the splendid fight 
you are making in the Bazar against bad speech 
and ugly voices, and the boldness and skill with 
which you have planned your campaign and mar- 
shalled your forces? 

Mr. Howells fired the shot which, by means of 
the Bazar, has, I hope, already been heard 
round the New World so much in need of such 
an awakening. Mr. Henry James raised a Royal 
Standard to the breeze (if I may be pardoned 
for treading humbly in the fooisteps of his meta- 
phor), and brought to bear upon the enemy 
the magnificent rolling thunder of his artillery, 
accompanied by the flash of keen steel and the 
eolor of flying pennants, and sounding the deep 
note- of possible martyrdom. Mr. John D. Barry 
rides gallantly into the breach, !ance in rest, 
and, like a herald with a clear-tongued trumpet, 
not only calls to the enemy to lay down their 
arms, but bears a message of hope to the heathen 
that, if they make a graceful surrender, they may 
be shown a not too difficult way to replace their 
eaves and mud huts with a fair city. I see with 
interest that Miss Everts is following with balms 
and sweet-smelling herbs to suecor the wounded. 

I was surprised to learn one thing that Mr. 
Barry tells us in the first of his excellent papers 
-—the variety of words used by the children of 
cultivated English parents. I theught that in 
variety and picturesqfieness, if not in aceuracy 
of expression, both our young people and the 
“ grown-ups ” compared favorably with the Eng- 
lish. But my experience with small Britishers 
is rather far away, and Mr. Barry undoubtedly 
knows of what he writes, so I must congratulate 
the present English generation while adding a 
word to Mr. Barry’s recognition-of a former 
American one. 

At a period later than that of “a certain con- 
descension in foreigners,” but before the wider 
entente cordiale between the two countries, it 
was a serious problem to one American house- 
mother how to teach her children not to confine 
themselves to the limited vocabulary of their 
English playmates—a difficulty sympathized with 
by several of her friends, cultivated English 
housemothers, whose children, worthy of them in 
many delightful ways, did not consider careful 
speech an important matter. Among the children 
there were some half-dozen adjectives and ad- 
verbs in constant use. most of them being used 


interchangeably. For instance: 

* GOOD” ADJECTIVES. * BAD” ADJECTIVES. 
Nice. Nasty. 
Jolly. Reastly. 
Pretty. Ugly. 


(Qualifving ‘adverb, suitable to all these— 
Awfully). 


‘Si 





Thus, everything was apt to be, “awfully 
nice,” or “awfully nasty.” But then you might 
just as often hear that something was “ jolly 
ugly,” or even “beastly pretty”! A “ jolly 
shame,” was a favorite expression. If the school- 
boy wished to emphatically decline any proposal 
it was a “ beastly bore,” if it were not especially 
attractive, he was “ not very keen about it.” 

For the child of American parents there were 
many stumbling-blocks. Some of the above ex- 
pressions, such as “ awfully,” were venial, though 
inelegant and inaccurate; to use others was al- 
most a capital offence! Boston housemothers 


may not smile too much on hearing that one 
of the first lessons one such child remembers is 
the being told that “nasty” and “ beastly ” 


could only be properly applied to things that 
were so bad that one never talked about them 
at all. But then as one’s dear daily companions, 
and even their elders, constantly used these words, 
it was all rather confusing. It could only be 
explained by the fact that one belonged really 
to that great wonderful, far-away and rather 
vague America, where “nasty” and “ beastly ” 
meant something so very dreadful, all the more 
for being vague, and one was bound in honor, 
being in a strange land, to keep up the standard; 
much as one always went to the American Le- 
gation on the Fourth of July, and never joined 


in singing a comic version of “John Brown’s 
Itody,” then much in favor with small Brit- 
ishers. 

It may interest some mothers to hear how 


“awfully” was finally banished, not by royal 
decree, but in democratic fashion by a vote in 
council. At least we children were allowed to 
take the credit to ourselves, though the idea 
came doubtless from the gentle and clever sugges- 
tive method of the hovsemother. This was sim- 
ply a form of the old-fashioned game of “ philo- 


pena.” He who caught his fellow applying “ aw- 
fully * to anything not “ awe-inspiring ” prompt- 


ly called out “ philopena.” and the culprit owed 
a ferfeit.- We afterwards used the same remedy 
along other lines of “ self-government.” a method 
commended by a housemother in the August 
Bazar. Our philopena game might not have 
worked out so well in a small family circle, but 
among several families of young people of all 
ages the objectionable crowing-over spirit can 
be kept in check: the triumpher is very likely 
to be soon caught out himself in turn. In our 
day. too,“ forfeits.” when tangible, were articles 


usually of our own handiwork and of small 
financial valve. 
Let us wish that there might be a Child’s 


Kindergarten of Voices, where the flowers of 
speech should be cultured and culled. 


New York. ANNE STREET. 
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What Will You Give to Be Well 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that mamas F ! F, 
I have been able to bring health and igure, 
strength to 30,000 women in the past 


six years. Just think! this means a whole Vibrant Health, 


city. It is to my thorough study of anat- 


omy, physiology and health principles, and Rested Nerves? 


to my 12 years personal experience before 


I began my instructions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous success. 
It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils—and I have done all this 

by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. 
If vital organs or nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 
I want to help every womanf a I bring each pupil to symme- 
to be perfectly, gloriously well, trical proportions and I teach 
with that sweet, personal love- her to stand and to walk in an 
liness, which health and a attitude which bespeaks culture 
wholesome, graceful body gives and refinement. A good figure, 
—a cultured, self-reliant womar| gracefully carried, means more 
with a definite purpose, full of | than a pretty face. Nature’s rosy 
the vivacity which makes you cheeks are more beautiful than 


™ paint or powder. I help you to 
A Better Wife / Arise to Your Best! 
A Rested Mother The day for drugging the sys- 
A Sweeter tem has passed. In the privacy of 
Sweetheart 


your own room, I strengthen the 
muscles and nerves of the vital 
You can easily remove the fat 
and it willstay 


organs, lungs and heart and start 
your blood to circulating as it did 
: — = —— ch : l xe a = 

removed. to breathe,so that the blood is ful 
Too Fleshy ? have reduced y 

15,000 women. 

One pupil writes me: 
“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 


purified. 
pounds and I look 15 years younger. I 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 

feel so well I want to shout! I never 

get out of breath now. 


And the vital strength gained by a 
When I began I was rheumatic and 


forceful circulation relieves you of 
such chronic ailments as 

constipated, my heart was weak and my . ‘0 

head dull, and oh dear, 1 am ashamed eer yy sin pre A 

when I think how I used to look. I never orpid Liver trritability 

dreamed it was all socasy,I thought I just Indigestion Nervousness 

had tobe fat. I feel like wey ny pete ; Rheumatism Sleeplessness 

fat woman I! see and telling her of you. Weakness Weak Nerves 


Catarrh 


by strengthening whatever or- 
gans or nerves are weak. 

1 wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to make 
you realize that you do not need 
to be ill, but that you can bea 
vivacious, attractive woman in 
return for just a few minutes’ 
care each day in your own home. 

Individual Instruction—I give each 


pupil the individual, confidential treat- 
ment which her case demands. 





















































I may need to strengthen your 
stomach, in- 

. testines and 
Too Thin? nerves first. 
A pupil who 
was thin, writes me: 

“IT just can’t tell you how happy I am. 
Iam so proud ot my neck and arms! My 
busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 lbs.‘ ithas come just where I wanted it 
andI carry myself like another woman. 

“My old dresses look stylish on me 
now. Ihavenot been constipated since 
my second lesson and I had taken some- 
thing for years. My liver seems to be 
all right and I haven’t a bit of indiges- For ten cents I send you a card of 
tion any more, for I sleep like a baby "correct poise for your dressing table 
and my merves are so rested. I feel so A Corset is Not Needed and a booklet showing you how to 
well all the time.” for a Good Figure stand and walk with ease. 


Write me today telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheer- 


fully tell you whether I can help you. I never treat a 
patient I cannot help. If I cannot help you I will refer you to the help you need. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 57 Washington Street, Chicago 

















Miss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of women. 
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f: ORMERLY Soap usingWomen 

en I ired—Cross—Sick. Men who 
dreaded the | lome - coming. No | 
W onder ! 

'@ NOW with Millions of Women | 
the old time Ye arly HE for House- 
‘ate -aning is out of date. The PEAR- 
ANE use! knows no season. The 
Home is kept Clean the year round, 
because of the Ease and Perfect 
Cleanliness the use of PEARLINE 
insures. When you see an EXCEPp- | 
tionally Clean home —a Bright, | 
Genteel-Looking woman, you may 


Test assured she uses call 
DOES . a HE. WORK 
ANISH DPD IK@) 2a 40) 0) 











— OBESTUM 

s Your 
- Cooks Anything oe will clean your shades thor- 
that a gas range car ine se: oughly and make them look 






Ed cook, but is far more 
Hy © convenientand eco- 
nomical. You can 
prepare as complete a 
dinner on the dining : 
table as can be prepared in the 

kitchen ona gasrange. The 








like new. One package 
will clean twenty-five 
ordinary shades. 


Home 


$1.00 per package 
prepaid. 
Descriptive Folder on 
pplication. 
WILLIAM W. ROBINSON 
254 W. 62nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Denatured ) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


makes its own gas from denatured 
or other alcohol. Burns with a hot, 
blue flame. No smoke —no odor. 

Made with single and double 
burners, Beauti- 
fully nickeled. 





Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 
















Manning-Bowman 
Chafing Diehes are es- CRIPPIN’S 
pecially adapted for use Floor Crack Filler 





on alcohol gas stoyes. 
P rovided with pa d 
“Ivory” Enameled Food 
Pan when specified. 
The cleanest and mcst 
- Cusnbia costing utensil 
yet devised 

At leading dealers 
Write for desc Tiptive 
booklet ‘‘CC-24,’ 


and Finishes. 
Sanitary, inexpensive 
and simple to apply. 
A SAMPLE showing 
how (while they last), 
and descriptive matter 
FREE. Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG.CO. 
Dept. D, Newark, N.Y. 
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It is a well known fact that 


ED. PINAUD’S 


HAIR. TONIC 


is the best hair preparation in the world. 


@ If you have dandruff, if your hair falls out, or if 
it lacks the lustre of perfect hair-health, you should 
begin at once to cultivate it in the modern way 
—which consists of a daily application of this 
wonderful French hair tonic. 


@ You can prove its merits for yourself by getting 
a bottle of it from your dealer to-day. You will be 
surprised at the quick improvement in the condition 
of your scalp and the appearance of your hair. 


A trial bottle will demonstrate the truth that ED. PINAUD’S Hair 
Tonic is indeed "A BLESSING ON YOUR HEAD." 


Let us send you a sample bottle 


Write to-day enclosing 10 cents ( for postage and packing) 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, 5..53s BNAUP, BUILDING 


Another famous ED. PINAUD Prepa-ation—Lilac Vegetal Toilet Water. For bath, atomizer, and finger- 
bowl. Asan after-shaving preparation it is vastly better than bay-rum or witch-hazel. Send 10 cents tor miniature bottle. 

















We Are Skirt Specialists |], J we guarantee toWevery woman 


The capacity of our large, modern factory is entirely who purchases a pair of shoes or Juliet 
slippers, in which the elastic side panels 
are made from 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


that our fabric will outwear the shoes 
or slippers or we will replace it free 
of charge. 


: oy .. HUB GORE MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 


given over to skirt 
making. We make 
no cheap or shoddy 
g00ds, but use excel- 
lent, stylish material, 
and guarantee thor 

ough, lasting satisfac 

tion. Chie skirts are 
made to order only, 
and we sell you a skirt 
made to fit you ac- 
cording to your own 
measurement for less 
than you pay at re 
tail for an inferior, 
poorly fitting gar 
ment. 

An offer of exception 
al value is Style No. 
490, a side - pleated No. 490 

skirt trimmed with 2 

wide fold which has four tucks around the bottom. 
Made of imported French Voile, over 





Taffeta silk drop - - - $10.00 
Made of fine quality Taffeta - - $11.00 
Made of All-Wool Panama - - $5.50 


It makes no difference with whom you deal or where you 
buy, your money will get no such valueasthis. Every 
skirt is man-tailored, thoroughly and faultlessly made 
and guaranteed té give satisfaction or your money back. 
When ordering send waist and hip measurement and length of 


| 


lil 


skirt, back, front and sides. 
Send for New Spring Style Book J, FREE, 


CHIC SKIRT CO. 
32-36 East 20th Street New York 
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Whalebone 
(oe 75) 


BE FITTED TO.A REDFERN 
THE STANDARL OF CORSET FASHION 


The corset 





makes the figure 
not the gown. A Redfern Model, 
properly fitted to your form, re- 
gardless of tvpe or size, will give 
the long, lithe lines—the flat-back, 
hipless form — sought by smart 
dressers. 

The smooth, silky surface of the 
fabrics and the dainty trimmings 
are in keeping with the most ex- 
quisite lingerie. 

Attached to Redfern models are 


Rubber Button Hose Supporters 
—all metal parts of which are 
guaranteed not to rust. 

Specially fitted at all high-class 
shops. 

We have an tllustrated hook, fully 
instructing women in the correct fit- 
ting, wearing, and caring for their 
corsets. Sent free upon request to 
any oj our offices. 

Priced from $15.00 down to 
$3.00, according to materials. 


The Warner Brothers Company. New York, Chicago, Oakland. 

















We Believwe— 
HAT home-making should be regarded as a | 
rofession, 
AT right living should be the fourth “‘R” 
in education. 
HAT health is the duty and business of the 
individual, illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of the money is as im- 
ortant as the earning of the money. 
AT the Yaga of the children demands 
more study than the raising of chickens. 


a 


T 


| 


‘THAt the home-maker should be as alert to | 


make progress in her life work as the busi- 


ness or professional man. 
—American School of Home Economics. 
sede): hy ‘ou believe these things, send for the 70-paze book- 
© Prof rofession of Home-Making,”’ which gives details of 
ae. AW course for home-makers, teachers, institution man- 
agers.etc. Address A.S. H. E., 609 W. 69th St., Chicago. 





You Can Make It 


Materials with instructions for making beau- 
tiful brass candle shades, 35c each, 60c per 
pair, postpaid. Choice of Butterfly, Conven- 
tional Flower or Grape designs. Lamp shade 
outfits, Dolphin desiyn, 10 or 12 inch diame- 
ter, $1; 14 or 16 inch. $1.25. Jardiniere outfits, 
Tulip or Dragon design, $1 Fern dish, 
Cherry design, 75c. Work fascinating and 
easy for home—art or earning | ocket money. 


Hammer only additional tool necessary. 
THE NORFOLK SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Dept. I, 21 Grown Street Norfolk, Va, 











a" POULTRY 


BOOK on 

and Almanac for 1908 contains 220 paves, with many 
fin woved plates of fowls true to life. It tells all about 
diseases, and remedies, All about 
Incubators and how to operate them. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It's really an encyclopaecia 
of chickendom. You need it Price only 15 centa. 
Cc. C, SHOEMAKER, Rex 1343, FREEPORT, ILL, 


chickens their care 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's 


Bazar. 
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You carry a lamp with no fear of 
the flame breaking the chimney if it’s 
made of Macsetu Pearl Glass. 

All chimneys so made have my »ame 
on them. 

They never break from heat. 

I have studied the requirements of 
every burner made, and no matter 
what burner you are using, I have the 
right chimney for it. It will secure 
most light, with no smudge or smoke. 





My Lamp-Chimney Catalogue is full of practical 
suggestions about lamps and chimneys and wicks 
and oils and how to keep them in order. It tells 
which chimney will give the best light on evefy 
kind of lamp. It saves a great deal of bother and 
money. I gladly mail it, free, to any one who 
writes for it. Address ' 


MacserTH, Pittsburgh. 


























OF NEW YORK: ESTABLISHED 1878: \f Reliable Help for Washing 


Wi ll shiv on rece ipt o f $5 : 00 has been sought and found Wy many HarpER’s BAZAR 


readers in the 


(Monsy Order or N. Y. Draft) | Syracuse “ EASY” Washer 


Read what Mrs. A.S. Ross, of Malden, Mass., says of it: 
“] have used the washer one month for general family 
washing and am very well satisfied with it; from the 
first found that it did all you claimed for it. So far as 
I am concerned, the problem of washing is solved. The 

} principle appealed to me when I first studied your adver- 
tisement, and, after investigating other washers, 
am satisfied that you have the best machine made. 
‘The woman who does my laundry work likes the 
“EASY ” so well that she may order one later for 
use at her home, where she takes in a great amount 
of work.” 

Why not have a washer, and have it now, that 
meets all the requirements ?—made of galvanized, rust 
proof steel; indestructible, clean and sanitary; no 
wooden parts to soak up and retain impurities from 
dirty suds; no man or motor required to run it; 
easy, becuse it creates water force by the frictionless 
air-pressure process. 

It has gas and gaso- 





line heating attach- s 
ments for those who 
wish to heat water in 
the washer and do 


THE BAR HARBOR CHAIR, cae oe boiler and 
‘Natural Willow, Floss Cushion) No matter how 


disappointing other 











may have 


Will mail for 25c. in Stamps wasters ay = 
THE PORTFOLIO OF 1000 SKETCHES, | avd try it now, so 


days at our ex- 





Lllustrating Quaint and Unusual pense. Ask for our 
> ° ° free book. Pages 21, 
Willow, Mission and Upholstered 22 tell you how to save 


one-half the soap. 


FURNITURE OF ORIGINAL DESIGN. 


: ; a DODGE & ZUILL, 
9 W. 42d St., Opposite Library. 530 So. Clinton St. 


(SIGN OF THE "POPULAR SHOP.") SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Close - eo fitting lid 









it 


water-tight 


——— 


tig 
Being all s 


“@% Fire-proof and 


Witt’s 
Garbage 
Can 


Close-fitting lid and water- 
ht bottom makes it odorless. 
teel and c 
is the strongest can there is. 
One man writes he used his 


corrugated, 


eight years. 
d 

Witt’s Can is made in Ohio. You can get it anywhere 
in the United States. Known by the yellow label Witt's, 

If YOUR dealer hasn’t Witt's, don’t waste time over 
imitations. Send to us for Witt’s. If you don’t like it 
we'll pay return charges and refund your money. 

THREE Sizes :—No. 1, 15% x 25 inches; No. 2, 18x 25; 
No. 8, 20% x 25. Witt’s Pail, No. 7, 5 gallons; No. 8, 7 
gallons; No. 9, 10 gallons. AppkREss 


The Witt Cornice Co. 


bottom. DEPT. 5 CINCINNATI, O 









St. Patrick 
Day Favors 
Green i= High Hat (box) with 


ipe, 244 inches, rsc. 

Midget High Hat (box) with 
Pipe,roc. Irish Rose, Green 
Midget Case for Salted ™ uts, 
goc dozen. Irish Rose Cases for Ice Cream or Candy, $1.80 dozen. 

Shamrock Ice Cream Cases (open) with Green Bow, 75c dozen 

Grotesque Irish Head, sc. 10c, 20c each. Grotesque Irishman 
Pigure (box), 6 inches, 15c. 

Grotesque _Irish- 
man on Potato 
(bex), 25c. 

**Murphies,"’ Irish 
Potatoes (box), 
t5c, 30c. Green 
Pigs(boxes) ,s5c, 
roc, 25c. Green 
Frogs (boxes), 
20c. Green Frogson Pin 
sc. Jointed Green Frogs 
on Elastic, sc. Green Silk Heart (box) with Gold Harp, 2s5c 

Crepe Paper Box with Gilt Harp, roc. Green Suit Case (box) 150¢. 

Favor oe (box) “History of Ireland,” 15c. Little Brown Jug 
with Green Bow, tsc. 

Green Paper High Hat (folding), 10oc: Miniature Green Irish 
Felt High Hat with elastic, 1oc. 

Green Metal Snakes (pliable), 10c. Green Metal Snake Bracelets, 1 sc. 

St. Patrick Buttons on Pin, 30c dozen. Miniature Clay Pipes, 
Green Bow and Pin, sc 

Paper Irish Pin Flags, :sc dozen. Silk Irish Pin Flags, sc 

Miniature Wood Hod with Green Bow, jsc. Silk Shamrocks, 
20c dozen 

Green Silk Favor Harps, roc. Irish =» Ribbon (10 yds.). 25¢ piece. 

Silk Irish Flags, mounted, 2 x 3, 4X 6 inches, 10c each 

Green Grape ton Doilies 5, 6, 7 oad 8 inches, 25c, 30c, $5¢ and 
4ec dozen. Shamrock Design Paper Napkins, 40c packag 

Green Snapping Mottoes, goc box. . Jaek —— Pie, St Patrick 
Design, oe Ribbons $3.50. St. Patriek Tally Cards, 30c dozen. 
Dinner Gards, 4e¢ dozen. Party Invitations, 35¢ dezen 


Send for Free Price List. 


We do not pay mail charges and we advise that all goods be 
sent by express to insure safe delivery 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 Broadway, New York 


“ERIN GO BRAGH"| 


MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


+‘ Strenuous Life’’ 


of outdoor folks need not carry 
the penalty of painand annoy- 
my ance which winter weather 
brings. The daily use of 


Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


after bathing and after 
shaving keeps the skin 
smooth and healthy. It not 
only heals but soothes all 
Chapping, Chafing, and skin 
troubles of winter and sum- 
mer. Itis indispensable in the 
nursery. 

For your protection the gen- 
uine is put up in non-refillable 
boxes—the ** Box that Lox,” 
with Mennen’s face on 


and Drugs fat. daee 80, 1906. 
Serial No. 1542. Sold every- 
where, or aay mail, 2% cents. 
Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder—it has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma 
Violets. 
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When writing to advertisers 


kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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The 
Drudgery 
of 
Sweeping 
with a Corn 
Broom is 
Clearly a 


Self-Imposed 
Hardship 


s 
By day your shoes get dam from rain, snow or perspi- MS, 2 L. 


ration. In drying at night th 
Miller Shoe —4 will stop thin Yea shoals eee **Cyco"-Bearing Sweeper will save all this ‘ 
pour shoes every night. They will make a wonderful change wasted energy, besides contributing inestima- 
2. te Baten Tour dees will last ble sanitary benefits in confining all the germ- 
They are sold by shoe dealers Goarreaek _ oo — laden _— that = corn bri om omey stirs 
for our trade-mark, which is stam on all that are genu- up and sc atters, leav ing it to settie back upon 
ine. If you cannot find them write for our handsome book- fine draperies, curtains, bric-a-brac, etc 
let, ‘* Shoes and Their Care,’ which tells all about the care of The corn broom is all right for kitchen use, 
and how to order shoe trees by mail. but to use it for sw ceping fine carpets or rugs 


0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE is like using a whisk broom for brushing fine 
137 Cherry Street, Brockton, Mass. fabrics of silk or satin. Positive injury must 
3ISSE 


|| result. Just consider that a 2LL 
| does the work quickly, easily, noiselessly 
and thoroughly, and that it will last longer 
than fifty corn brooms 



























For sale by all the best trade. Price $2.50 
to $5.50. Order from your dealer now, send 
us the purchase slip within one week and 
receive a good quality card case FREE, 
with no printing on it. Beware of frauds 
who claim to be sent out by us to repair 
Bissell sweepers. We employ no « 
agents of this kind. Dept. 96. ‘ 


|| Bissell Carpet 


Sweeper Co. .& 


|| Grand 
| Rapids, 
Mich. 
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Dainty Baby Clothes 
Send for my beautiful New Spring catalogue, 
which illustrates the finest and most complete 
line of infant goods made, inciuding hand 
some dresses, skirts, bibs, satin and French 
piqué slippers, etc., of the most exclusive 
designs. 

My set of 35 long or 25 short patterns, with 
full directions for making, materials to use, etc., | 
for 25 cents. Both sent under plain cover. 
I will send beautiful Art Picture of Mother and Baby Free. | 


Mrs. ELLA JAMES, 38 Weiting Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Lux Crucis 


By SAMUEL M. | 
GARDENHIRE 


A profoundly interesting and inspiring pen-picture of 
life in Rome at the outset of the Christian era.- 
Philadelphia North American. 

Of the many religious romances following ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” 


~ ° 


this is the very best. —Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK | 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 













Ir’seasy. Achild canlearn 
by reading the Columbia Book 
of Yarns. It gives thorough in- 
struction in a few pages; shows the 
importance of using 


Columbia Yarns 


to get that desirable softness, fluff ness, and perma- 
nence of color in the finished article. 

This book is easily worth $1.00. You can 
get it at your dealer’s or by mail for 25c.; contains 
200 pages: 176 illustrations of knitted garments; 
pictures of old and new stitches, and brief instruc- 
tions that anybody can understand. 

Look for Colwmb'a trade-mark on lobel 
around every skein of Columbia Varna. 


Columbia Yarns 
Philadelphia 
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EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1908—the most beautiful and instructive horti- 
cultural publication of the day—190 pages—700 engravings—12 superb colored 


and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 
To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer : 


i as Cash 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents (in 
stamps), we will mail this catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ** Hen- 
derson”® Collection of sceds con:aining one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant 
Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; All Season Lettuce; Henderson's Early 
Ruby Tomato and Henderson's Electric Beet; ina coupon envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward, 


















Pony Rigs for 
: ny Rig and Cirls 


VICK’S e828" GUIDES 


A wanes Century Catalogue, which fully describes and illustrates 





Seeds, Plants, and Fruits, and Noth 1 1 ve your children so 
af ese coule 
4 Pits. vty Seeds (value 25c.) 10 cts ome iS dese re on a Tony Pony line of 
Pansy, fine mixed, Shirley Poppy > wheeled vehicles nd sleighs, all styles, 
Petunia, fine mixture, Phlox Drummondii mixed strony, roomy, safe, combine best material, 
Send for Catalogue anyway-— it’s free \r4 vinal dest igus, expert Cw Pony 
- oan y and ad ib oU 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, SEEDSMEN es FARM is th “best stocked in the 
Wes Prompt shipments. Illustrated « ue free. 





419 Main Street Rochester, N.Y. 





Mie higan Buggy c ©., 458 Office ‘Ride.. Kalamazeo, _Mich. 


GEE Roses Horsford’s 43% 


the best. <Alrays on their own roots. Planta 
mailed to any point in the United States. Safe 
| for Cold Climates 














arrival suareateod. Over 60 years’ experience. 
Flewer and Vegetable Seeds a specialty. : , 
pa - ty. W ritefor Not only the hardiest shrubs, trees and vines will be found in 


New Guide to Rose Culture my new 1908 catalogue, but all the best lilies for outdoor cult- 


for 19098—the leading rose catalogue of America. ure, wild flowers ferns. orchids for shade, and the cld-fashioned 
184 pages. Mailed free. Describes over 1,000 varic- perennials that can stand a Vermont winter. Even if you order 
ties. Selle bow to stow them and all other desirablc elsewhere you should know the hardiest kinds. Ask for cata- 
flowers. Estab’ 1850, 70 greenhouses. logue. Customers of last two years’will receive it without asking. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD C8., = FRED’K HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 


Ry we Fenn Toe prepay a and al w Don’t Pay Two Prices 
fh Coats coccept ts tears our wndeara of prucs and for Stoves and Ranges 


4-4 ye unheard of prices and 
Order direct from our Stove Factory and 


1908 models. 
save all dealers’ profits. HOOSIER 


FACTORY PRICES -- sath ed desten ane 
Stoves and Ranges are the “ Best in 


¢ until you write for our new large Art 
Catatog ani learn our © nse cmeges ym on the first the World.” “Fuel savers and 
RIDER AGENT i$ everywhere are making big easy bakers.” Sold on 30 days’ free 
aa exhibiting and selling trial. We pay the freight. Guar- 
bicycles. We Sell cheaper than any other factory. anteed two years. Our large illustrated 
“Teeen, single wheels, parts, repairs catalog gives descriptions, prices, etc. 
and sundries at Aai/ usual prices. Do Not Wait; “Hoosier” Steel Range Write for our Catalog. 


oday for our /atest special offer 
MEAD D CYCLE co. Dept. 'M-206, CHICAGO | HOOSIER ‘STOVE co. }., Factory, 207 State Street, Marion, Ind. 


Ten to Seventeen 


a — and on ! | 
G. F. SARGENT CO. *4tevadrs Vee A BOOK OF FUN 
























ees! Yl) CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH 


Send for our hendeowely illustrated 1908 catalog containing 1600 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 


WK AV ANS attractive in Diamonds, Watches. Jeweiry. Then. in the privacy of your home or office, select whatever you desire. 
the goods you wish to see. If you like them, pay one-fifth the price on delivery 


x Ve | 
\N “Yl We Send on Approval and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 
as the millionsire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 
$50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog free. Write today. 
It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds a 


|] LOFTIS SYSTEM) 












a 40 
= Invest in a Diamond. increase in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. If 
Pe 2 ring 8 Di d or Watch as a gift, you will find the Loftis System a great and timely Conventonee 
it now. 













on Snniversaries, birthdays, weddings, holidays, etc. Descriptive catalog ~ Write today. 
LO FTIS?' BROS, Esid| The Old Reliable, Original Dept. «: 113, 92 State St. 
& CO. 1858 | Diamond and Watch Credit House | Chicago, illinois, U. $. A,” 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘ke 1908 Wash Materials 


At “The Linen Store” 


‘ me ~~~ We are now showing a full range of fine Imported Wash Fabrics for 
; Spring and Summer wear, embracing a wide range of many exclusive 
fabrics in different weights and color combinations, also all White. 


COLORED WASH GOODS | PLAIN WHITE WASH MATERIALS 


French Voiles, striped and checked, 42 in., 60c., 85c., These embrace a full range of all the staple white 
® $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 yd. materials, such as Persian, India and Victoria 

French Batiste, Silk and Cotton, in stripes and checks, Lawns, Nainsooks, Dimities, Batiste, Long Cloths, 

42 in., $1.25, $1.50 and $2.00 per yd. pe. Nainsooks, Cambrics, Alpine Muslin, Percales 
Natural Colored Linen and Silk Mixtures, 42 in., $2.00 and Mulls. 

to $2.50 per yd. French Batiste in small, medium and large designs, 40 
Printed Linen Lawns, 24 in., 40c. yd. in., 85c., $1.10, #1.25, $1.50 and $2.50 yd. 
Printed Irish Dimities, 27 in., 25c. and 30c. yd. Sheer and Medium Embroidered krench Linens, 31 in., 
Plain Colored French Piques, 32 in., B5c. ya. 75c. to $3.50 ya. 
Fine Austrian Galatea (Fast ¢ olor). 27 in., 50¢. yd. Inglis h and French Piques, small, medium and large 
are English and French Madras, 32 in., 40c. to 85c. vd. Special Finish, 27 to 36 in., 35c. to $150 
D. & J. Anderson’s celebrated Scotch Gin vhams, 32 in., . 

Og and 50c. yd. ‘ancy White English and French Piques, 65c. to 
Printed French Percales (hast Color), 32 in., 30c. yd. $2.00 yd. 





We also display a full range of Fine Dress Linens in all White, plain colors and fancy 
effects, adapted for tailored Waists, Suits and Dresses. 

Samples. Our Mail Order Department for these goods is especially well 
equipped, and we are pleased at all times to mail samples of any of the above 
lines on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 5th Ave. & 34th St., N. Y., wassetcAastoria. 











“Old Hickory’”’ ${ -75 










1 Foot, 

Spindle. Back Chair 4 Inches 
7 

Guaranteed most serviceable, _comfort- ry 4 

able, attractive chair for Porch and Lawn use ane 

ever sold at this remarkably low price. Lone. 

Will stand all sorts of weather. Solidly aoe 

constructed of genuine white hick 7 


ory with bark on. Seat 18 ins.long, 

16 ins. deep; height over al! 40 ins. 

Price $1.75, freight prepaid east of 
Miss. River. 120 other styles of 
chairs, settees, tables, etc., $1. 50 up. 
Be sure to get the“ ‘Old Hickory” Fur- 
niture and see that our trade-mark 
is on every piece. If your dealer 
will not supply you, remit direct to 
us. Ask for our new 48-page illus- 
trated catalogue and our Special 
Introductory Offer, FREE. 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
73 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 


* The original ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture Manufacturers.” 


nly ane te 
a Customer, 
With fringe in bru.iant colored mottled effect, woven from 
the ends of large carpet rugs and wool faced; will wear like 
iron. Worth double the price we ask. The mailing charges 
which we pay amount to more than half the price you pay 
for the rug. ‘To introduce our Rug Department we will send 
you prepaid one of these handsome rugs on receipt of 30c. 
We also issue 20 COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS of our 
large carpet-sized rugs. Don’t buy a rug or any floor cover- 
ing before seeing them and readin our liberal offer to you. 

VE SAVE YOU MONEY ON J 
We sell carpet-size Rugs at the lowest prices ever 3 of. Write 
for our samples and prices NOW. 

MANUFACTURER®’ OUTLET CO. 

This name copyrighted. Users will be prosecuted, 

M. O. Dept. 33-R. Providence, R. I. 



































Send for Our Free Book, 
‘* Beautifying and Cortag: 
for Wood Floors ”’ 

It contains expert advice on 
keeping floors and furniture 
beautiful. It explains why Old 
English Floor Wax is accepted as 
the standard of “ quality”’ by high- 
class professional decorators. 
. We guarantee Old English to give 
= entire satisfaction on 
Floors, Furniture, Interior Woodwork < 
if used as directed, or refund money 
A. S. BOYLE & COMPANY 
Dept. T, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Floor 
Wax in the World. 

















Sample 
Free 


Mention dealer’s name 
when you write. 

















“ The Wax with a Guarantee” 


Highest quality. 
Most economical. 
1 lb. covers 
300 Sq. ft. 
Soc. a Ib. 


















Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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SPRING STYLES: 


Be The First From 
Your Town and 


Get One-fourth 
Off Your New 
Spring Suit. 


Made to order 
$5.00 - $25.00 


New spring 
catalogue and 
samples FREE. 


We want to make 
one of the very lat- 
est new Spring Suits 
at ONE-FOURTH | 
OFF our catalog 
price for one lady 
in every town in 
this country. 

Be the first to 
for 










write our 





new spring cat- 














alog and save 
one-fourth on 
the price of | 
your new 





spring suit. 


This offer for adimited time only 


and will expire April 1st, 'o8. There are no conditions to 
this 6ffer. You do not have to purchase anything else that 
we sell. If you are pleased aed our goods are exactly as 
represented, and better values than you could obtain at 
the full price elsewhere, we trust you to say a good word 
for us among your friends and acquaintances. 

We want to convince as many as possible that the saved 
cost of enormous rentals, taxes, and expenses in doing 
business at Syracuse instead of New York City means 
lower prices for equal values than can be obtained from | 
any of the large City Mail-Order establishments. ' 

Our catalogue contains a compiete line of Ladies’, Misses’, 
and Children’s wearing apparel that we have ready for 
immediate shipment. 


Afternoon Dresses, $5.00 to $25.00 
Tailor-made Suits, $6.50 to $30.00 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE AND FIT 


YOU PERFECTLY OR REFUND YOUR 
MONEY 


Write to-day, do not delay, and we wili send our new cata- 
logue and samples in just the colors you wish. Tell us yow 
preference in colors and kind of garment when writing: 


UNITED CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
Always address SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HAIR ON FACE \RMS 





. . ¢ . . + . . . . 





AND ARMS 


permanent! v destroyed, guar- 
anteed. Mme. Julian’s spe- 
cific has stood the test 38 
years. Absolutely harmless. 
No electricity, poison, pain. 
Protected by law. Accept no 


ALL 





counterfeit. MWE. JULIAN, 
123 Sth Ave., N.Y. City. 






















Brown Your Hair 


“You'd never think I stained my hair, after I use 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain 
doesn’t hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow 
out fluffy.” 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-J uice Hair Stain should last youa year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first -class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cénts (stamps or coin), 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter’s 
Hygienic Supply Co., 447 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HAIR AP PROVA L 


Hair Goods and Toilet Requisites. 


Switches from $1.00 up 








20z.22in.switch - - - ~- $1.25 
2% 0z.24in.switch - - - 2.25 
2% oz. 26 in. switch - © « 4.00 
Lightweight wavy switch,- - 2.50 


Featherweizht stemless switch, 

22 in. long, natural wavy - 
Natural curly pompadour 2.90 
Finest wigs, made to order, $15.00 to 50.00 
Gray, Blond and difienit shades cost a little more. 


Book on Free 


Hair Beautifying 


We will send to any address our interesting 
and instructive book telling all about correct 
care of the hair, proper styles for dressing, and 
how to become beautiful. ‘The book also 
describes upwards of 500 complete lines of 
switches of every description. 


E. BURNHAM, 
Dept. 408, 70.72 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys 
By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 


A practieal book with clear directions how to make 
all kinds of outdoor things like windmills, aerop'2nes, 
ice-boats, tree-huts, etc., and detailed descriptions 
of boating, fishing, and camp life. Jilustrated. $1.75. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PVBLISHERS,N.Y. 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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THE MOST RELIABLE WAY 
Mark your linen 
WITH 


CASH’S 
Woven Names 


Manufactured for over 25 years 





Far preferable to marking-ink 

or printed tape in every way 
YOUR NAME can be woven in Ked, 
Navy Blue, Black, Light Blue, White or 
Orange, on fine white cambric tape, which 
can be neatly sewn on to any article. 








FACSIMILE OF TAPE 


‘S oa Se 
DS AQHA|AIHAAAAIAAI 





Made in a variety of styles. 
DISTINCT, PRACTICAL, DURABLE 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE COLORS 
12 dozen for $2.00; 6 dozen for $1.25. 
ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK 
Can be ordered throug! any dry-goods store 

at Notion dept. 
SAMPLES, etc., sent free on request. 
J. & J. CASH, Limitep 
201 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 


Dainty French Laces 


Samples Free 


Valenciennes, Mechlin and Maltese 


Let us send you samples of our beautiful im- 
orted laces—many designs never shown in America 

fore—“ the kind you don’t see every day ”"—some- 
thing new and exclusive, selected by our own buyers 
in France. , 

You know how difficult it is to find good patterns 
of laces at the average store; you can’t get the de- 
signs you want—or if you do find the edges, they 
are “just out of insertions.” ‘That is annoying and 
a waste of time. But you can obtain designs from 
us that have not yet reached New York and at 
lower prices than you usually pay. And then, too, 
“everybody” does not know just what you are 
getting. You buy at actual importers’ prices and 
save all middlemen’s profits. 

Phesedainty laces are more stylishthanever. They 
are used for trimming Waists, Gowns, Children’s 
and Infants’ Wear, Lingerie and for Trousseaux, 
etc. The quickest and easiest way for you to get the 
very newest and prettiest patterns is to write to us 
for our samples and prices. We pay all delivery 
charges on the laces you buy. Write to-day and 
kindly enclose a 2-cent stamp to help pay postage. 


. AMERICAN LACE COMPANY 
Dept. 5 Decatur, Illinois 
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LOOK FOR 
THE DIAMOND 


Just pass the tip of your finger over the eye- 
lets of the next pair of shoes you buy and see 
if the little raised diamond <@> trade-mark 
is there. It's the distinguishing mark of 


DIAMOND FAST COLOR EYELETS 


the only kind with tops of solid color all 
the way through. 

They will not wear brassy, 

they will not roughen 
in such a way as to cut the strings. It's 
one of those important little things which 
help make your shoes look better and wear 
more satisfactorily. The leading shoe 
manufacturers of the world use them. 
Every good pair of shoes should have them. 
Ask your dealer for shoes fitted with them 
and look for the diamond <@> trade-mark. 
Only the genuine Fast Color have it. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co., Boston, Mass. 








Things which are advertised are alirays the best. 
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( Do You Embroider? 


Dainty Summer Waigts and Ilats can easily be made 
at home at half the costf store prices it you have Home 
NEEDLEWORK K -MAGAZINE at your elbow to tell you just 
how to do the work. To introduce this splendid Bi- 
Monthly Magazine, published Every Other Month, 
which is the authority of the newest styles in Needle 
work, Lace, Lingerie, and Things Fashionable, and a 
great help to even those who never take a stitch them 
selves, we offer this chance to cut the cost of your Sum 
mer Outfit in half. 


Lingerie Hat No. 9080, stamped upon white lawn, 
regular price 35c., or given with one year’s subscription 
to llome NEEDLEWORK (value 75c.) for 89c. Perforat 
ed pattern of Embroidery Design PF 311, regular price 
50c., or given with one year’s subscription for $1.00. 

Waist No. 9078 A, with cuffs stamped upon 2'- yard- 
length white lawn, regular price $1.25, or given with one 
year’s subscription to HomME NEEDLEWORK (value 75c.) 
for $1.50. The same design stamped upon 2%'¢-yard- 
length fine white linen, No. 9078 B, regular price $2.50, 
or given with one year’s subscription for #2.85. Per- 
forated pattern of Embroidery Design on waist front 
and cuffs, PF 310, regular price 50c., or given with one 
year’s subscription for $1.00. 

Belt No. 9081, stamped upon white linen, regular 
price 25c., or given with one year’s subscription to Hlome 
NEEDLEWORK (value 75c.) for 85c. Perforated pattern 
PF 314, regular price 20c., or given free with one )ear’s 
subscription at 75c. 

Collar No. 9086, stamped upon white linen, either 
12 or 13-inch length, regular.price 20c., or given free 
with one year’s subscription to Home NEEDLEWORK 
MAGAZINE at 75c. Perforated pattern PF 312, regular 
price 15c.,or given free with one year’s subscription at 75c. 

Collar Tab No. 9090, stamped on white lawn, regu- 
lar price 15c., or given free with one year’s subscription 
to Home NEEDILEWOKK MAGAZINE at 75c. Perforated 
pattern PF 313, regular price 15c., or given free with one 
year’s subscription at 75c. 

Begin your subscription with February. 
mention just what you want. Address 


Home Needlework Magazine, 59 Chesinat St., Florence, Mass, 


Be sure to 
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The 
aster 
Story 


BY 


HANNAH WARNER 

HE fairy godmother, living in 

a yellow tulip, tells the beauti- 
ful story of the death and resurrec- 
tion of the flowers to a little crocus 
fairy born at Easter-tide. A charm- 
ing explanation for young and old 
of the meaning of Easter. 


With decorative borders, printed in two colors 
and artistically bound. Price 50 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. ¥. 











Picturesque 
Sicily 


WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 








A beautiful volume about 
this most picturesque and 
interesting of the islands 
of the Mediterranean. 
Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price, $2.50. 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 
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